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“Chuck Kelley’s heartbeat is evangelism, and this book reflects the powerful 
focus of his life.” 


—Dr. Robert E. Coleman, Distinguished Senior Professor of 
Evangelism and Discipleship, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, 
former dean of the Billy Graham International Schools of Evangelism, 

director of the Billy Graham Center Institute of Evangelism at Wheaton 
College, and author of The Master Plan of Evangelism 


“Dr. Chuck Kelley has set an example of urgency in personal evangelism 
throughout his entire ministry. ’ve been with him numerous times when he 
began a conversation to share his hope in Jesus. His commitment is exemplary 
to all of us. In this book written in honor of Dr. Kelley by several faculty 
members who have served under his leadership at New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, the authors lay out practical tools to help you share the 
gospel with your friends, family, coworkers, and neighbors.” 


—Dr. J. D. Greear, lead pastor, The Summit Church, 
Raleigh-Durham, NC, and president, Southern Baptist Convention 


“T am extremely honored to endorse this book Engage: Tools for Contemporary 
Evangelism because of several reasons: 


1. The book is dedicated to Dr. Chuck Kelley, who is retiring as president of 
NOBTS, the longest-serving president of this seminary. If you cut Dr. 
Kelley, he bleeds evangelism. He has taught it, preached it, wrote about it, 
and lived it all his life. 

2. Because of my relationship with the authors and their desire to see lost 

sinners come to repentance. 

3. This book truly has all the tools necessary to equip anyone to be effective in 

evangelism. Whether they live in the inner city or in the suburbs this 
book—if applied and practiced—are the ABCs to reaching this 


generation. 


I highly recommend Engage: Tools for Contemporary Evangelism to everyone who is 
serious about changing our society through evangelism.” 


—Fred Luter Jr., pastor, Franklin Avenue Baptist Church, 
New Orleans, LA, and former president, Southern Baptist Convention 


“If the gospel we believe is true, then what could possibly be more important 
than to be able to effectively share it with others? Yet most believers never do. 


This wonderful book will be the resource you need to help you Engage others 
with this life-changing message and introduce them to a life-changing Savior. 
You will find in these pages more than information—you will find real tools to 
help you share the good news in this challenging and changing culture. ’m so 
thankful for this powerful tool for my own life!” 


—Dr. John Avant, president, Life Action 


“These pages include a firm view of the role of the Holy Spirit in evangelism 
that is often missed. The faculty at NOBTS has given us a volume filled with 
solid biblical theology and urgent evangelistic strategy. It is up to us to share 
the gospel in every possible way, and we have been given a remarkable path to 
follow.” 


—Dr. Jimmy Draper, president emeritus, LifeWay 


“What a terrific compilation of teachings on evangelism! Engage: Tools for 
Contemporary Evangelism provides strong biblical and historical reasoning for 
reaching people with the message of the gospel. It also addresses many of the 
theological issues that have kept Christian leaders from winning people to 
Christ and helping them to grow in their walk with him. However, it doesn’t 
just provide theoretical conclusions. It gives practical help in doing evangelism. 
It’s a great resource that needs to be in the toolbox of every pastor and 
Christian leader. What a great honor for Dr. Chuck Kelley to have this 
compiled as a gift for his service in God’s kingdom through New Orleans 
Baptist Theological Seminary. And what a great gift to the body of Christ at 
this moment in history! Read it, and be blessed. Then apply it and reach the 
world for Christ!” 


—Dr. Sammy Tippit, author, international evangelist, 
and president of Conference of Southern Baptist Evangelists 


“IT love this book! Engage: Tools for Contemporary Evangelism is a tremendous 
resoutce for anyone interested in the Great Commission. It is well written, 
engaging, and practical. In a time that desperately needs to reclaim the value 
and importance of evangelism, this book shows us how we can be involved in 
God’s great work of saving sinners. Read this book and benefit from the 
guidance, scholarship, and passion that it provides. ?m praying God uses this 
book to make an eternal impact!” 


—Dr. Doug Munton, senior pastor, First Baptist Church, O’Fallon, IL, 
author, and 


online professor of preaching and evangelism 


“Evangelism, as an academic discipline, began among Southern Baptists 
shortly after the turn of the twentieth century. From that time to the present, 
names like Scarborough, Autrey, Drummond, Leavell, Fish, and Miles have 
become synonymous with evangelism in Southern Baptist academies, 
churches, and the Convention. Without a doubt, Dr. Charles S. Kelley Jr. 
belongs among these men’s ranks and reputations. Just as with Drs. 
Drummond, Fish, and Miles, faculty members and former students have 
determined upon Dr. Kelley’s retirement that his evangelistic ministry, writings, 
and work are so monumental that they have complied essays in order to 
compose a Festschrift entitled Engage: Tools for Contemporary Evangelism . Engage 
is a comprehensive resource on evangelism that will fuel the fire of passionate 
soul-winning, assist believers by presenting the gospel and then declaring to 
unbelievers, ‘Here’s hope, and elicit in readers, as it did in me, an exuberant, 
“Wow!” 


—Dr. Matt Queen, associate professor and L. R. Scarborough Chair of 
Evangelism (“The Chair of Fire”), associate director of doctoral 
programs, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, TX 


“Tt is fitting that a Festschrift in honor of Dr. Chuck Kelley represent the clear 
passion of his life—evangelism. Each essay displays Dr. Kelley’s passion tied 
to the local church, taught by his colleagues, and tethered to an invitation— 
Engage! 1 strongly recommend this book as a valuable and practical resource 
for training in church evangelism.” 


—Dr. Thomas P. Johnston, professor of evangelism, 
Midwestern Baptist Theological Seminary and Spurgeon College 


“With the rapid change of culture, scholars in the academic classroom as well 
as congregants in the local church long desperately to possess a resource for 
engaging their culture through the Great Commission. Continuing in the 
evangelistic zeal of Dr. Kelley, this timely Festschrift, written in his honor, 
provides biblical and historical foundations necessary for effective soul- 
winning, addresses theological issues germane to the modern-church, yet 
delivers practical assistance to the local church. Engage: Tools for Contemporary 
Evangelism tightly underscores the unity between the motivations for 
evangelism and the practice of it. After reading this work, you are sure to have 
the necessary tools to engage in contemporary evangelism.” 


—Carl J. Bradford, assistant professor of evangelism, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, TX 
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FOREWORD 


Blake Newsom 


Christianity in America is struggling, As morality decreases and spiritual 
desperation increases, passion for the gospel among God’s people seems to be 
in hibernation. Christians are less interested in sharing the message of Jesus 
even as more people need to hear the message of Jesus. As the statistics of a 
rising demographic of people uninterested in Christianity weary us, the church 
is busier than ever, but about less essential matters. 

In times such as these, we need messengers sent from God to keep us 
focused in a world of distractions. Dr. Charles S. Kelley Jr. is such a man, one 
who has given his life to the spread of the gospel and, consequently, has had a 
profound impact on the Southern Baptist community. Dr. Kelley’s sermons 
have inspired generations to make evangelism a priority, and his lectures on 
contemporaty issues in evangelism have impacted scores of students and 
professors. When others have gotten sidetracked or off track, Dr. Kelley has 
been a faithful and steady voice reminding us to return to the Great 
Commission. However, his passion for evangelism isn’t reserved for a pulpit or 
lectern, and his burden for souls isn’t theoretical or devoid of practicality. I 
have personally seen his passion and theory overflow into practice, engaging 
people individually with the gospel in a loving, sincere mannet. 

During his tenure as president of New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary (NOBTS), Dr. Kelley assembled passionate and gifted scholars and 
practitioners to equip churches in fulfilling the Great Commission. It has been 
my great honor to serve alongside the scholars and practitioners responsible 
for this book’s content, which is filled with the overflow of wisdom that will 
benefit the scholar and student as well as the pastor and practitioner. The 
contributors have a heart for the Lord, the church, and the lost. Their students 
and churches throughout the world have been blessed by their wisdom and 
expertise, and I have no doubt the readers of this work will be blessed by their 
contributions as well. 

Within thirty years, the New Testament church pierced the heart of Rome 
with the life-changing gospel of Jesus. The modern church needs a 
reawakening of that first-century passion to propel a new surge of gospel 
revolutionaries into the highways and alleys of the world. My prayer is this 


book will provide the spark and material for a movement that will turn the 
wotld upside down with the message of Jesus. I could think of no better way 
to honor the life and legacy of Dr. Charles Kelley. 


PREFACE 


Wm. Craig: Price 


I first met Dr. Charles S. Kelley Jr. while attending the 2004 Annual 
Evangelical Theological Society Meeting in Austin, Texas. He was interviewing 
me for the position of dean of students for NOBTS. During our interview 
conversation, Dr. Kelley expressed a concept I have never forgotten. With 
great excitement he talked about changing the world through the evangelistic 
work and ministry of NOBTS. Dr. Kelley lives, breathes, preaches, and teaches 
evangelism. Evangelism is his passion, his focus, and his life. 

This book is a Festschrift—a “celebration writing”—to honor Dr. Kelley 
on the occasion of his retirement after more than four decades of faithful 
service to the Lord at NOBTS. All of the contributing authors are associated 
with Dr. Kelley through some aspect of NOBTS. The chapters are written by 
current or recent faculty members, doctoral students, pastors, staff members, 
counselors, church planters, and evangelists who are all committed to 
evangelism within the context of their own disciplines and callings. They are 
women and men with a variety of credentials from a diversity of cultures, 
ethnicities, and academic disciplines. This collection of authors represents 
Leavell College of NOBTS and each division in the graduate school of 
NOBTS. This group of authors is knit together by our belief in and 
commitment to evangelism and by our deep love and respect for Dr. Kelley. 

As Christians, we believe the most effective way to change the world is by 
sharing the good news of Jesus Christ with all who have not heard this 
message or have not yet believed it. We have all observed how Christ 
transforms people’s lives from brokenness into wholeness. We have witnessed 
the power of the gospel to change the world by changing people, one life at a 
time. This plan has been in the heart of our God since the beginning of time, 
and evangelism is his method for accomplishing the plan—the plan of 
salvation. We share a deep-seated conviction that the church must strive to be 
effective and relevant in our current society and culture. To accomplish this 
goal, we must engage our society and culture with the most effective tools and 
knowledge available. Hence, the title of this book is FExgage: Tools for 
Contemporary Evangelism . 


Part One of this book lays the biblical and historical foundations critical for 
effective, contemporary evangelism. The prominent components of a biblical 
foundation for evangelism begin with the motivation of the Great 
Commission, the role of the Holy Spirit, the context of New Testament 
evangelism, and the missional crossing of cultural barriers with the gospel. 
Next, a historical foundation for evangelism is presented with a 
comprehensive, historical review of evangelism from the time of Jesus to the 
present. The suffering of the early Christians by persecution provides us with a 
perspective of their convictions and the cost they paid for following Christ. All 
these elements combine to provide the foundations for evangelism today. 


Part Two consists of articles engaging current theological issues and some of 
the cultural challenges to contemporary evangelism. Theology matters in 
evangelism, and included is an accurate overview of the key theological 
components necessary for every evangelistic encounter. Next, a “whole-Bible 
view” is outlined for a biblical, theological understanding of the major biblical 
terminology related to the work of salvation. The modern evangelist will most 
certainly confront a vast array of philosophical and ethical challenges in our 
society. How should believers interact with a person who questions, “Is Jesus 
really the only Savior?” How do believers answer questions pertaining to the 
ethical and moral demands of Christianity without resorting to the extremes of 
legalism or license? How do we retain the biblical focus of evangelistic fervor 
and remain healthy in our contemporary worship experience? These chapters 
will inform and challenge our efforts to share our faith with theological 
soundness and balance. 


Part Three is the largest portion of the book and contains articles written to 
provide practical help for pastors, staff members, and church members alike. 
The first section provides the reader with information related to personal 
evangelism for all believers. It provides a clear understanding of the spiritual 
power available to every believer and the practical and indispensable 
components of an evangelistic encounter. It also addresses the multiple daily 
situations where church members can reach out to other people in their 
brokenness—from the homeless to the hospitalized, from our local schools to 
our own spiritual development. We are called by the Great Commission to be 
prepared to minister to all people. 

The second section includes articles that will help the local church engage 
in strategic planning for building an evangelistic church ministry. Prayer 
evangelism is not only biblical, but it is foundational for this purpose. 
Evangelistic churches do not just happen. They are most effective when the 


pastor takes the lead in evangelism. Next, churches must develop intentional, 
informed, and spiritual strategies to carry out effective and comprehensive 
church evangelism. These elements are enhanced and reinforced when the 
internal structure of the small groups and Sunday School interaction is focused 
for outreach and evangelism. Effective practices that lead to success are 
presented. 

The third section develops the concept of target group evangelism. 
Experts who have spent years in practical ministry offer their advice, wisdom, 
and tips for reaching children, youth and college students, men and women, 
senior adults, and, broadening the scope, the community through social 
ministries. Each of these chapters contains helpful tactics for structuring 
evangelism in any local church setting. 

American demographics are changing so rapidly that urban and suburban 
churches must reexamine how to engage all cultures and ethnicities with a 
multicultural perspective of ministry. We are now a diverse nation ethnically 
and culturally. In the Great Commission Jesus commanded that we take the 
gospel to all nations—and God 1s bringing the nations to us! How do we reach 
them? Failure to negotiate these changes will have a detrimental effect upon 
our churches. If we fail to reach out to all ethnicities and cultures, we risk 
becoming irrelevant in our cause for Christ, and we could miss our 
opportunity for affecting change in our society and culture through the power 
of the gospel. Our number of baptisms is and has been on the decline in the 
Southern Baptist Convention. How do we turn this trend around? 

The fourth section addresses and answers this question with one of the 
most culturally relevant needs of our time... multicultural ministry. The first 
chapter in this section begins with the topic of planting new churches in 
multicultural settings. The author presents the statistical data for why we must 
discard old church planting strategies and replace them with multicultural 
strategies and approaches. You will find vital information for helping your 
church understand the trends and the need for this change. Next, we include a 
sermon on multicultural ministry from a prominent Southern Baptist pastor 
who issues a challenge to us from the Gospel of Luke: “Who Is Not My 
Neighbor?” This sermon challenges the unbiblical thinking and attitudes that 
neglect reaching out to different ethnicities who live in the “shadow of our 
steeples.” Following this sermon, we include the full transcription from an 
interview with this pastor and his multicultural staff. Read how this Houston 
pastor led his predominantly white, monocultural church to transition 
successfully and peacefully into a thriving, exciting multicultural, multi-campus 
ministry that is fulfilling the Great Commission by reaching “the nations” for 


Christ. This section closes with a chapter on how to navigate modern library 
systems in order to discover their vast treasure of resources and knowledge on 
evangelism. 


Part Four appropriately rounds out the book with a section on contemporary, 
evangelistic preaching. Here the preacher will find resources for expository 
preaching, “decisional preaching,’ and how to call the hearers in our 
congregations—with integrity—to make a decision for Christ. 

We hope and pray that every person who reads this book will receive 
practical help, inspiration, and a challenge to engage in reaching all unbelievers 
in his or her ministry. We have expressed our hearts and expertise in these 
pages because we believe in the power of the gospel of Jesus Christ to “change 
the world” through evangelism in any context. Collectively, we offer this gift of 
scholarship to honor and pay tribute to Dr. Charles S. Kelley Jr. who has 
sought tirelessly to fulfill his own personal ministry and calling at NOBTS to 
“do the work of an evangelist” (2 Tim 4:5). 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF DR. CHARLES 
S. “CHUCK ” KELLEY JR. 


Family Background 


Charles Seymoure Kelley Jr. (affectionately called Chuck) was born July 27, 
1952, to Charles Seymoure Kelley and Doris Rae Weisiger Kelley. Chuck was 
their fourth child and first son. Later, a fourth daughter was born, giving them 
four daughters and one son. Firstborn daughter Dorothy Jean Kelley Patterson 
married Dr. Paige Patterson, retired from three presidencies in theological 
institutions, and lives in Dallas, Texas. Kathleen Rae Kelley is a retired 
schoolteacher living in Las Vegas, Nevada. Charlene Sue Kelley Coe married 
Greg Coe and 1s a retired nurse living in Dallas, Texas. Chuck married Rhonda 
Harrington Kelley and served as president of the New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary. Eileen Marie Kelley Turrentine married Rev. Steve 
Turrentine, a retired pastor, and lives in Tyler, Texas. 

Charles S. Kelley Sr. was partner and later owner of the Kelley- Hixson 
Funeral Home in Beaumont, Texas, where his wife Doris worked faithfully as 
his bookkeeper after the children completed their high school education. 
Growing up, Chuck worked in his father’s business and was expected to take 
leadership of the company in the future. Acknowledging Chuck’s call to the 
ministry, Charles sold the funeral home when he retired in 1991 after forty-two 
years in the funeral business and moved with his wife to Dallas, Texas, to 
undergo cancer treatments. 

Chuck was born and reared in Beaumont, Texas, where his family was 
faithful members of First Baptist Church. His father was a deacon, and his 
mother directed a Sunday School department and worked in missionary 
organizations. Chuck likes to say he “started going to church nine months 
before he was born.” Chuck was involved in all age-level organizations for 
children including Sunbeams, Royal Ambassadors, choir, and Bible Drill 
competition. 

Chuck attended Sally Curtis Elementary School in Beaumont from 
kindergarten through sixth grade. He then attended George Marshall Junior 
High School in Beaumont from the seventh through ninth grades. He began 
playing football in junior high and continued playing for Forest Park High 
School. He played offensive center and defensive lineman. As though it had 


just happened yesterday, Chuck vividly retells the story of the football game 
when he intercepted the ball and ran for a touchdown to win the game for the 
Trojans! 

Chuck made a personal profession of faith and surrendered to the ministry 
during his high school years. He preached his first sermon at his home church 
on Christmas Eve of his senior year in high school. Chuck was president of his 
senior high school class at Forest Park and was asked to give the graduation 
commencement speech—the first student to ever be invited to speak for 
graduation. Also, during Chuck’s senior year of high school, evangelist Bob 
Harrington, “The Chaplain of Bourbon Street,’ conducted a crusade in 
Beaumont. Chuck was instrumental in getting Bob Harrington into his high 
school to speak where he introduced “Brother Bob” to a general assembly of 
the entire student body. Brother Bob talked about his daughters Rhonda and 
Mitzi, whom Chuck would meet later at university. 


College 


When the time came for Chuck to decide where to go to college, he knew he 
wanted to go anywhere but Baylor University. However, God had a different 
plan and led him clearly in that direction. He loaded up all his worldly 
possessions in his Chevy Impala and drove five hours to Waco, Texas. As a 
freshman, he lived in Penland dormitory and became involved in the Baptist 
Student Union (BSU). He pledged the fraternity Kappa Omega Tau 
specifically to be a witness. 

During his sophomore year, Chuck pastored a very small church in 
Ireland, Texas. Then he was asked to join the staff of the BSU as the freshman 
director. He discipled college men in the dorms during the week and was 
instrumental in reinventing the Baylor back-to-school retreat for freshmen 
students. During college, he also began his itinerant ministry preaching revivals 
and lead youth camps around the state of Texas. It was during college Chuck 
felt his call to ministry was specifically to evangelism. He majored in 
philosophy and minored in religion and received a Bachelor of Arts degree in 


1974. 


Marriage 


Chuck met Rhonda Harrington at the first meeting of the freshmen BSU. He 
was elected president, and she was elected vice president. They got to know 
each other by serving together in leadership. Rhonda asked Chuck on a date in 


January of their freshman year for a special event when the female students 
were expected to extend the invitation to the male students. They began dating 
during their freshman year at Baylor, started “going steady’ in their 
sophomore year, got “pinned” their junior year (Chuck gave Rhonda his 
fraternity pin in a formal ceremony), and became engaged their senior yeat. 
They truly had a fairytale romance. 

Chuck and Rhonda were married at First Baptist Church of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, on Friday, June 21, 1974, at 8:00 p.m. He jokingly says it was truly 
the longest day of the year. After their marriage they returned to Waco, Texas, 
for Rhonda to complete her masters in speech pathology and for Chuck to 
work full time with the BSU. Their plans were to head to seminary in Fort 
Worth where most of their ministry friends were going, However, just weeks 
before it was time to move, the Lord spoke separately to each of them, 
redirecting them to New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary (NOBTS) for 
the purpose of evangelism and missions outside the Bible Belt where Chuck 
had always lived. 


Seminary and Evangelism Ministry 


In August 1975, Chuck and Rhonda moved to New Orleans and into student 
housing on the campus of NOBTS. Chuck began working in the French 
Quarter for the ministry of Rhonda’s father as the crusade logistics 
coordinator until Bob’s ministry ended with a moral failure. When Bob left his 
marriage, his family, and the ministry, Chuck was forced to reconsider his call 
to the ministry. God affirmed Chuck’s personal call to evangelism, and he and 
Rhonda began their itinerant ministry called Innovative Evangelism during 
those seminary years. Chuck has spoken in hundreds of churches, evangelism 
conferences, state convention meetings, associational meetings, and evangelism 
training experiences. Rhonda has spoken at hundreds of events relating to 
ministry to and through the women of the church. Together they have led a 
number of marriage enrichment conferences. 

While Chuck was in seminary, Rhonda was a speech pathologist at the 
Children’s Hospital of New Orleans. She continued “putting her husband 
through school” by working as a speech pathologist in private practice until 
she was hired by Ochsner Clinic in 1978 to start their speech pathology 
program. She received her doctor of philosophy degree in special education 
and speech pathology from the University of New Orleans in 1983 and 
became director of the Division of Communicative Disorders at Ochsner 
Clinic, serving as the only woman and only PhD on a medical staff with one 


hundred and ninety-nine male medical doctors. Rhonda continued at Ochsner 
until 1996. Later the Lord led her toward focusing on women’s ministry, and 
she became a nationally known speaker and author in this area. 

Chuck received his master of divinity in Biblical studies from NOBTS in 
1978 and felt called to enter the doctoral program. He recetved a doctor of 
theology in preaching in 1983 and was surprised with an invitation by the 
provost to join the faculty of NOBTS. While his ministry call had always been 
to evangelism, Dr. Kelley began to see God was redirecting him to equip 
ministers for the task of evangelism. He joined the faculty in August 1983 and 
was the youngest faculty member at that time. 


NOBTS Faculty Member and President 


Dr. Kelley continued preaching revivals and leading evangelism conferences as 
he taught at the seminary. He became a professor of evangelism and later the 
Roland Q. Leavell Professor of Evangelism, the director of the Leavell Center 
for Evangelism and Church Growth, and the chairman of the Division of 
Pastoral Ministries. He authored a number of books and articles on 
evangelism, as well as developed effective witnessing tools for the church. His 
teaching specializations have included evangelism and church growth. In 1996, 
Dr. Kelley was again surprised by the leadership of the Lord when he was 
approached by the NOBTS presidential search committee. 

On March 1, 1996, Dr. Kelley became the eighth president of NOBTS, 
following the twenty-year tenure of Dr. Landrum P. Leavell II, who had hired 
and mentored him. He was the first faculty member to become president of a 
Southern Baptist Convention (SBC) seminary. God gave Dr. Kelley a clear 
vision to lead his beloved School of Providence and Prayer. 


e Our Mission —The mission of NOBTS is to equip leaders to fulfill the 
Great Commission and the Great Commandments through the local 
church and its ministries. 


¢ Our Target: Healthy Churches —The health of a seminary is 
determined by the health of the churches its graduates lead. 


e Our Core Values : 


Doctrinal Integrity —Knowing the Bible is the Word of God, we believe it, 
teach it, proclaim it, and submit to it. 


Spiritual Vitality —We are a worshipping community emphasizing both 
personal spirituality and gathering together as a seminary family for the 


praise and adoration of God and instruction in His Word. 


Mission Focus —We are not here to get an education or to give one. We are 
here to change the world by fulfilling the Great Commission and the 
Great Commandments through the local church and its ministries. 


Characteristic Excellence —What we do, we do to the utmost of our abilities 
and resources as a testimony to the glory of our Lord and Savior Jesus 


Christ. 


Servant Leadership —We follow the model of Jesus and exert leadership 
and influence through the nurture and encouragement of those around 
us. 


The first few months of Dr. Kelley’s presidency were extremely busy with a 
ten-year accrediting visit and hosting the Southern Baptist Convention in New 
Orleans with the alumni luncheon on campus. The NOBTS president’s home 


was 


renovated in a short three-month period and hosted the May 1996 


graduation reception as well as an alumni open house during the SBC. The 
inauguration ceremony was held later that October. 


By God’s providence, NOBTS has accomplished many milestones under 


Dr. Kelley’s leadership as president, including: 


More than doubling student enrollment. 
More than doubling endowment gifts. 
Increasing and diversifying faculty. 


Enlarging the scholarship program to include specific assistance for 
minorities, PhD students, and others. 


Launching the Caskey Center for Church Excellence providing full 
scholarships and other support for those serving in the typical (smaller) 
churches of the SBC. 


Developing and implementing a church-centered curriculum for 
undergraduate and graduate studies through a multiple delivery system. 


Twice rebuilding campus, once due to extensive damage by Formosan 
termites and once due to damage from flooding after Hurricane Katrina. 


Weathering the worst natural disaster in the history of the United States 
and continuing classes without a campus as well as faculty and students 
scattered across the country. 


e Construction of forty-nine new buildings, including new housing for 
students, faculty, and staff. 

e Launching seminary education programs in maximum-secutity prisons 

with transformational effect in the prison culture. 

Celebrating NOBTS’s one-hundredth anniversary during the 2017-2018 

academic year with numerous special events and campaigns. 


Realizing faculty dreams with the creation of centers of specialized study 
(H. Milton Haggard Center for New Testament Textual Studies, Greer- 
Heard Point/Counterpoint Lecture, Michael and Ginger Moskau 
Institute for Archaeology, among others). 


e Developing the Mission Lab program to host more than 2,500 people a 
year to New Orleans for the purpose of volunteer mission work all over 
the city. 


Dr. Kelley announced his retirement in October 2018. He served as chancellor 
during the remainder of the 2018-2019 academic year. In retirement, he is 
eager to return to focusing on his beloved field of evangelism. Burdened by 
the decline of baptisms in the Southern Baptist Convention, Dr. Kelley desires 
to help lead churches to refocus on evangelism. 
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Biblical and Historical Basis for 
Contemporary Evangelism 


Biblical Basis 


MOTIVATIONS FOR FULFILLING THE 
GREAT COMMISSION 


Preston Nix 


God’s chosen human instrument for fulfilling the Great Commission is the 
church. Immediately prior to his ascension, the Lord Jesus gave the church 
“marching orders” for carrying out his ministry of reaching the world with the 
saving message of the gospel. Those “marching orders” are recorded in the 
New Testament in the four Gospels and the book of Acts. Although the most 
familiar of those passages is Matt 28:18—20, Jesus also commissioned his 
disciples to proclaim the gospel to the whole world in Mark 16:15, Luke 
24:46—-48, John 20:21, and Acts 1:8. All five of these passages comprise the 
Great Commission of Christ to his church. Clearly Jesus expected his followers 
to partner with him in communicating his saving message to the lost world. 
The term “Great Commission” itself indicates a joint effort between two 
parties. The church is called to engage in a joint mission effort, a “co-mission” 
with Christ, to evangelize and disciple the nations. ! 

In order for the Great Commission to be fulfilled, the church and the 
individual members who comprise the church must be motivated to carry out 
the Great Commission. Motivation certainly is a major factor in accomplishing 
anything worthwhile in life. Being motivated is absolutely essential for the 
church and its members to carry out the “marching orders” of Christ to reach 
the world with the gospel. People are motivated by many factors such as guilt, 
fear, love, reward, recognition, and duty. What are the motivating factors that 
should compel the church and its members to fulfill the Great Commission? 
In this chapter, the answer to that question will be explored by identifying and 
discussing the biblical motivations for fulfilling the Great Commission. As Dr. 
Alvin Reid observed, “Given the recalcitrance of so many believers to share 
their faith, the question of why we should be interested in sharing the good 
news matters. ... We need a clear understanding of the why [of evangelism].” * 
Further, the hope is the content of this chapter will be used by the Holy Spirit 
to motivate churches to carry out the Great Commission in the communities 


in which the Lord has strategically placed them as well as to other parts of the 
wotld as they are obedient to engage in evangelism and missions. Dr. Will 
McRaney asserted, “Few churches across America are truly focused on the 
Great Commission. Most are focused primarily on the internal needs of their 
church.” * If his assessment is accurate, that reality highlights the great need for 
churches to respond to the biblical motivations for fulfilling the Great 
Commission and reengage in the proclamation of the gospel both locally and 


globally. 


The Commandment of Christ 


The first motivation for fulfilling the Great Commission is the commandment 
of Christ. Put simply, the church should be motivated to carry out the Great 
Commission first and foremost because Jesus commanded his church to do so. 
This motivation is one of obedience and duty. Jesus began the Great 
Commission passage as recorded in Matthew’s Gospel account by stating, “All 
authority has been given to Me in heaven and on earth” (Matt 28:18). With 
these words, Jesus established his divine prerogative to issue the command to 
his followers to spread the gospel to the whole world. * If someone with all 
authority tells someone else to do something, the only appropriate response is 
for the person to obey the directive. Jesus commanded his disciples, “Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations” (Matt 28:19), and, “Go into all the 
wotld and preach the gospel to all creation” (Mark 16:15). To the Gadarene 
demoniac who wanted to travel with him after being delivered from the legion 
of demons, Jesus said, “Go home to your people and report to them what 
great things the Lord has done for you, and how He had mercy on you” (Mark 
5:19). In the parable of the dinner, Jesus related the words of the master to the 
slave, “Go out into the highways and along the hedges, and compel them to 
come in, so that my house may be filled” (Luke 14:23). In all these instances, 
the message is crystal clear. Jesus wants his followers to “go and tell” others 
about him and how they can know him. The Great Commission is not simply 
a good option for the church and its members to consider. Dr. Alvin Reid 
emphasized the critical “importance of heeding and obeying” what God 
commanded believers to do in His Word, particularly as it relates to the Great 
Commission, when he stated, “The Great Commission is not the Great 
Suggestion.” > The Great Commission is a commandment from Christ to be 
carried out by every church and every Christian. 

The primary motivation for fulfilling the Great Commission is the 
commandment of Christ. “This command alone should motivate Christians to 


evangelize faithfully.” ° This truth was impressed strongly upon the mind of 
Dr. Waylon Bailey who related the following incident that occurred early in his 
ministry. 


A few weeks after my eighteenth birthday I became pastor of a 
small rural church. Soon after, I was asked to preach on a Sunday 
afternoon at the Associational Church Training Meeting. I preached 
on why the church and the individual believer should be evangelistic. 
Some of the reasons I gave were that people are lost without Christ, 
sinful, on the way to hell, and in need of a new birth. All of these 
reasons seemed convincing to me. At the conclusion of my message, 
our Director of Missions walked slowly toward the pulpit and in a 
deliberate manner said: “Brethren, it seems to me that we ought to 
be witnesses because Jesus told us to.” 


The Director of Missions was exactly right, and I have never 
forgotten the lesson that I learned that day. While all the reasons 
that I had mentioned are valid, we should seek to reach people for 
Christ just because Jesus told us to do it. That is reason enough, and 
it should be motivation enough. If Jesus’ command will not prompt 
us to share our faith, nothing will. t 


If the commandment of Christ was the only motivation given in the Bible for 
the church to fulfill the Great Commission, as stated above, that “should be 
motivation enough.” Although Jesus’ command is the primary motivation for 
the church to carry out the Great Commission, Scripture contains other 
important considerations for fulfilling the Great Commission. 


The Compassion for Christ 


The second motivation for fulfilling the Great Commission is compassion for 
Christ. Jesus said, “If you love Me, you will keep My commandments” (John 
14:15). In one of his post-resurrection appearances to his disciples on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee, Jesus restored the relationship he shared with Peter 
in a conversation in which he asked Peter three times, “Do you love Me?” 
When Peter responded in the affirmative after each question, Jesus’ three 
responses to Peter were, “Tend My lambs ... Shepherd My sheep ... Tend My 
sheep” (John 21:15-17). These two passages of Scripture illustrate the truth 
that a person’s profession of love is proved by his practice of love. If a person 


really loves Jesus, he will demonstrate his love by doing what Jesus tells him to 
do. 

While the first motivation for fulfilling the Great Commission covered in 
this chapter is a motivation of duty, this motivation is one of devotion. A 
believer’s compassion for Christ should compel him to meet the needs of 
others who Jesus loves. Jesus referred to those in need as sheep. Of course, the 
greatest need any lost sheep has is to be found. Jesus graphically illustrated this 
truth in the parable of the lost sheep. He related how the shepherd with a 
flock of one hundred left the ninety-nine in order to find the one lost sheep 
that had wandered away from the rest of the flock (Luke 15:3—7). As the Great 
Shepherd, Jesus came “to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10) 
and he has commanded his church to follow his example in bringing the hope 
of the gospel to a lost world. In the encounter of Jesus and Peter on the shore 
of the Sea of Galilee, Jesus did not ask Peter if he loved sheep. Jesus asked 
Peter, “Do you love Me?” Jesus then commanded Peter to take care of his 
sheep (John 21:15—17). If the church and the members of the church truly love 
Jesus, they will minister to and witness to the lost who need Christ out of their 
love for him. “The love of Christ living in believers moves them to have 
compassion on those who are lost and doomed to hell. True New Testament 
Christians love Jesus, and that love motivates them to witness and minister in 


His name.” ® Compassion for Christ should be a major motivation for the 
church to fulfill the Great Commission. 


The Compassion of Christ 


The third motivation for fulfilling the Great Commission is the compassion of 
Christ. Jesus loves lost people. Because Jesus loves lost people, the church 
should also love lost people enough to share the love of Christ with them. 
Jesus demonstrated he loved lost people during his earthly ministry. Jesus 
engaged lost people in many ways. He conversed with lost people. He spent 
time with lost people. He ate meals with lost people. Jesus was known as a 
friend of sinners and was highly criticized by the religious establishment of the 
day for associating with sinful people. In a summary passage of Jesus’s ministry 
in Galilee, the Bible states, “Seeing the people, He felt compassion for them, 
because they were distressed and dispirited like sheep without a shepherd” 
(Matt 9:36). The Greek word translated “felt compassion” is one of the 
strongest words that could be employed for the love a person feels for another 
human being. The word literally means “intense feeling from one’s bowels,” 
indicating the love Jesus felt for lost people was from the innermost depths of 


his being. ” Jesus declared to his disciples, “Greater love has no one than this, 
that one lay down his life for his friends” (John 15:13). Jesus then went to the 
cross and gave his life as a substitute for the sinners he loved supremely. 

The greatest message the church can share with lost people is God loves 
them, and he wants them to repent of their sin and place their faith in his Son 
for their salvation. The reality of God’s love for the lost was emphasized by 
Dr. Alvin Reid with his simple yet profound statement, “People are the objects 
of divine love.” '° Two familiar verses from the Bible reveal the truth of God’s 
love for the lost. First, “But God demonstrates His own love toward us, in that 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us” (Rom 5:8). Second, “For God so 
loved the world, that He give His only begotten Son, that whoever believes in 
Him shall not perish, but have eternal life’ (John 3:16). Since the Bible 
declares how much both the Father and the Son love the lost, the church 
ought to love the lost as well and attempt to lead them to faith in Christ. As 
believers are to follow the example of Christ in all ways, we should have a 
heart of compassion for lost people and share his love with them in order that 
they can be saved from their sin (2 Cor 5:14). 


The Coming of Christ 


The fourth motivation for fulfilling the Great Commission is the coming of 
Christ. The Bible makes clear the fact that Jesus will return to the earth one 
day to judge all humankind. The Gospel writer Matthew recorded: 


But when the Son of Man comes in His glory, and all the angels 
with Him, then He will sit on His glorious throne. All the nations 
will be gathered before Him; and He will separate them from one 
another, as the shepherd separates the sheep from the goats; and He 
will put the sheep on His right, and the goats on His left. ... Then 
He will also say to those on His left, “Depart from Me, accursed 
ones, into the eternal fire which has been prepared for the devil and 


his angels.” (Matt 25:31—33, 41) 
The apostle John wrote in the book of Revelation: 


Then I saw a great white throne and Him who sat upon it, from 
whose presence earth and heaven fled away, and no place was found 
for them. And I saw the dead, the great and the small, standing 
before the throne, and books were opened; and another book was 


opened, which is the book of life; and the dead were judged from 


the things which were written in the books, according to their deeds. 
... And if anyone’s name was not found written in the book of life, 
he was thrown into the lake of fire. (Rev 20:11—12, 15) 


According to these passages, those who never trust in the atoning work of 
Christ on the cross of Calvary will be separated from God forever in a place of 
punishment and torment called hell when Christ returns to the earth in 
judgment. This serious and sobering truth of the separation of the people 
from God for eternity should compel the church and its members to proclaim 
the gospel to lost and dying sinners. “The reality that all outside of Christ are 


without hope for salvation and face certain judgment should move believers to 


witness.” !! 


The reference in the previous paragraph is to the second coming of Christ 
and the final judgment of sinners at the end of the age. However, the coming 
of Christ can also refer to his coming at the time of death and his subsequent 
judgement of every person who failed to trust him for salvation. The Bible 
declares, “Inasmuch as it is appointed for man to die once and after this comes 
judgement” (Heb 9:27). Further, the Bible states, “For we will all stand before 
the judgment seat of God,” and, “So then each one of us will give an account 
of himself to God” (Rom 14:10, 12). Everyone has a date with death and 
needs to be prepared to stand before the Judge of the universe. No one has to 
suffer the wrath of God because by his mercy and grace he has provided the 
way whereby lost sinners can be saved. That salvation is found exclusively in 
Jesus Christ, and members of the church should declare boldly to their family 
and friends the message of hope found in the gospel. 


The Condition of People without Christ 


The fifth motivation for fulfilling the Great Commission is the condition of 
people without Christ. A verse previously mentioned in the section on the 
compassion of Christ for the lost also indicates how Jesus saw people who had 
no relationship with God. “Seeing the people, He felt compassion for them, 
because they were distressed and dispirited like sheep without a shepherd” 
(Matt 9:36). The words distressed and dispirited were picturesque words in the 
Greek language. Dastressed had the meaning of being mangled by a wild beast 
while dispirited had the meaning of someone who was prostrate on the ground 
due to drunkenness or a mortal wound. '? The portrait painted by these words 
is one of people devastated by sin as well as people groping to find answers to 
their problems and seeking meaning and purpose in life. In Jesus’ day, sheep 


with no shepherd would be prey to predators and would face certain death. 
The description of people as sheep without a shepherd meant they were 
helpless and hopeless. Jesus saw people as devastated by their sin with no 
solution for their condition and with no hope apart from the forgiveness only 
He could provide. The church can help people find forgiveness of sin as well 
as the meaning and purpose in life for which they are searching by sharing 
with them the saving gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Further, people without Christ are spiritually dead and are under the wrath 
of God. (Eph 2:1, 3, 5 and John 3:36). '5 The Bible declares, “For all have 
sinned and fall short of the glory of God” (Rom 3:23), and, “For the wages of 
sin is death” (Rom 6:23). The penalty for sin is both physical and spiritual 
death. Spiritual death is separation from God in this life. According to 
Scripture, when a person dies without Christ, he will experience the second 
death, which is eternity in hell (Rev 2:11; 20:6, 14; 21:8). Jesus described hell as 
the place of “outer darkness” where there will be “weeping and gnashing of 
teeth” (Matt 8:12). People are lost without hope apart from Christ in this life 
and will suffer in a devil’s hell separated from Christ for eternity. That fact 
alone should motivate the church and its members to reach out to lost people 
in their communities and around the world with the gospel. 


Most believers can quote John 3:16, but many forget that John 3:18 
says, “Whoever does not believe stands condemned already because 
he has not believed in the name of God’s one and only Son.” Hell is 
not a popular topic in North American pulpits today. Still, we 
cannot escape its existence; ignoring it will not make it go away. 
Jesus often spoke of hell, and he warned people of the danger of 
going there. Pastors and churches must warn people of their 


precarious position. 14 


Because the Lord Jesus Christ is the only solution to the sin problem of 
mankind and is the only way a person can go to heaven, the church must 
declare that truth to all the peoples of the world. 


Conclusion 


The necessity of motivation in order for the church to carry out the “marching 
ordets” of Christ to fulfill the Great Commission cannot be overstated. !° 
Clearly the church and its members must be motivated in order to take the 
gospel into their local communities and the rest of the world. A church can 
have proper theology, clear vision, sound strategy, and even be aware of 


proven methodology for fulfilling the Great Commission. However, without 
motivation that leads to action, the church and its members will never teach 
out to those who desperately need to hear the message of the gospel. The 
commandment of Christ, the compassion for Christ, the compassion of 
Christ, the coming of Christ, and the condition of people without Christ are 
clear biblical motivations that can be used by the Holy Spirit to compel 
believers to join with Christ in fulfilling the Great Commission given to his 
church. 
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Biblical Basis 


T HE ROLE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN 
EVANGELISM : ASPECTS OF LUKAN 
PNEUMATOLOGY 


Wm. Craig Price and Mario Melendez 


The Holy Spirit is prominent in the books of Luke and Acts and is closely 
associated with several key Old Testament (OT) prophecies. ' These 
prophecies are related to evangelism in the Gospel of Luke and also in the 
book of Acts. To understand the role of the Holy Spirit in Luke and Acts we 
will examine first the use of “Spirit” in the OT with a focus on the prophecies 
of Isa 61:1—2 and Joel 2:28-32. Next, we will examine the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament (NT) specifically in the Gospel of Luke and then 
in the book of Acts. We will examine the role of the Holy Spirit in the life and 
ministry of Jesus and also in the life of the early church. From these examples 
we will draw theological principles for the work of evangelism today. 


Use of “Spirit” in the OT 


Luke utilizes two prominent Old Testament prophetic texts to focus on the 
Holy Spirit. The first text is Isa 61:1—2 in Luke 4:18-19. The second text is 
Joel 2:28-32 in Acts 2:17-21. The OT speaks of the Spirit of the Lord 
“coming upon” individuals. The word riah translated as spi in its literal sense 
means “breath” or “wind.” The essence of Spirit is Yahweh’s power, such as 
the storm in Jonah 1:4 or the Spirit that moved the sea in Exod 15:8. So when 
the Spirit of Yahweh comes upon a person, they are recetving power for a task. 
The Spirit of Yahweh came upon people who were to serve as: leaders, priests, 
and prophets. These three groups are masiah. , meaning “ordained” or 
“anointed with oil” (anointed here after). “The externally flowing oil 
represents the internal reality of the Spirit’s filling.” * Thus, one could say these 


offices are called: anointed “Prophet,” anointed “Priest,” and anointed “King.” 
3 


The first office to consider is that of leaders on whom the Spirit “came 
upon.” * The second office is priests who were often anointed with the Spirit. 
Aaron and his sons are anointed with oil in Lev 8:2—30. Though this ts, indeed, 
the ritual that empowered them to perform the task of the priests, there is no 
explicit mention of the Spirit. The later mentioned priest, Zechariah, is clothed 
with the Spirit in 2 Chron 24:20. 

The third office to have the Spirit upon them is the most pertinent for the 
study at hand—prophets. In Num 11:29, Moses stated, “Would that all the 
LORD ’s people were prophets, that the LoRD would put His Spirit upon 
them!” > Numbers 11—12 sets the stage for how things would change after the 
destruction of Solomon’s Temple. McComiskey states: 


Key vocabulary from Numbers 11—12 is repeated: God’s people 
will prophesy (Num 11:25—29; Joel 3:1); the revelatory means that 
characterize prophets (dream and vision—Num 12:6) will 
characterize all (Joel 3:1[2:28]). The Spirit will possess “young men” 
(Joel 3:1; Num 11:28). Possession by God’s Spirit will not be the 
privilege of the few, but the experience of all (Num 11:25; 12:6; Joel 
3:1 [2:28}). ° 


Therefore, the office of prophet was not specifically a temple position. The 
Spirit of Yahweh empowered all anointed persons to minister apart from the 
temple. 

When the Spirit of Yahweh came “upon” a person, it denoted a unique 
function among the Israelites as an anointed leader, priest, and/or prophet. 
First, the leaders delivered, led, obtained power, and/or executed justice on 
behalf of Yahweh’s covenant people. ’ Second, the Spirit of Yahweh led the 
anointed to prophesy. For example, the elders in Num 11, King Saul, and King 
David all prophesied after the Spirit came upon them (1 Sam 10:6, 10; 11:6; 
19:20, 23; 2 Sam 23:2). Like the noted role of leaders, the worship and words 
of the prophets and priests were always in service to the covenant. 


The OT Context of Isa 61:1—2 and Joel 2:28—-32 


Isaiah and Joel ministered in the eighth century BCE. The eighth century was 
replete with corruption within Judea and culminated with the Babylonian 
invasion of 722 BCE. Thus, Isaiah and Joel gave testimony to the 
rebelliousness and unrighteousness of the pre-exilic and post-exilic nation. 
Isaiah is organized in three phases. Chapters 1—39 contain messages of the 
pending exile. Chapters 40—55 contain messages of an enduring exile. Finally, 


chapters 56—66 contain post-exilic. The book of Joel contains seventy-three 
verses with two clear sections; the preview of the day of the Lord (1:1—2:17) 
and the day of the Lord (2:18—3:21). ® 

Prior to the Babylonian exile, the people lost sight of the covenant 
relationship and proper covenant worship. Ezekiel recounted the glory (Ravod) 
of God’s Spirit leaving the temple as a physical picture (10:18-19a ). Thus, 
Isaiah’s and Joel’s audiences would have understood the Spirit coming upon 
someone as a message of hope. Hanson says: 


The future of those who have suffered at the hands of this world’s 
tyrants is in the hands of a personal sovereign who not only enacts 
laws but loves justice, who not only decrees punishments for 
misdeeds but hates robbery and wrongdoing. Israel’s future does not 
depend on divine caprice but is guided by God’s faithful adherence 
to the covenant relationship. ” 


Thus, Isaiah offered words of encouragement to the nation that in the end, 
Yahweh through His Spirit would gather the nation back together (Isa 34:16). 


Content of Isaiah and Joel 


The prophetic works of Isaiah and Joel may have encouraged Babylonian 
exiles, but they also empowered NT believers. Mason stated, “There may be 
no more influential Old Testament work for understanding the contours of 
the gospel than the book of Isaiah.” '° Similarly, Joel is equally crucial for 
grasping the work of the Holy Spirit through the church in Acts. This prompts 
one to ask, “Who are these people that Yahweh’s Spirit comes upon?” 
Secondly, “What ate these people empowered to do/be?” 

Isaiah 61 is located after the “servant songs” (42:1—9; 49:1-13; 50:4-11; 
52:13-53:12). The chapter begins with the phrase, “The Spirit of the LORD 
God is upon me.” Chisholm concludes that the “me” of the verse is the divine 
setvant of Isaiah. |! He states, “This mission of deliverance and justice is a 
distinctly royal task that links the speaker with the royal figure of the first two 
setvant songs and with the ideal just king portrayed in Isaiah 11.” '? Another 
possibility is Isatah could be including the concept of a corporate servant. In 
this view the prophet and the community were both anointed to the office of 
prophet, priest, and leader in the exilic and post-exilic periods. Hanson 
concludes, “The ambiguity was intentional ... the servant was set forth as a 
model for both an individual and the community.” '° He argues the individual 


and the community accepted the calling to be agents of God’s reign of 
compassionate righteousness. The result is the anointing of the Spirit came for 
the twofold purpose of proclamation and consolation. 

Joel began his message with a locust plague depicting Yahweh’s 
punishment of their covenant sin. After they endured the plague, the recipients 
were comforted with the day of the Lord as a restorative day. Similar to Isaiah, 
Joel’s message contained a twofold blessing: a physical blessing (2:18—27) and a 
spiritual blessing (2:28—32). Using a plural pronoun, Joel stated all flesh shall 
receive the Spirit. McComiskey contends, “There can be little doubt in this 
context that Joel intended ‘all flesh’ to refer to Israel alone. The phrase ‘all 
flesh’ is explicated as your sons and daughters, slaves, young and old; the 
fortunes of Judah are contrasted to those of the Gentiles (4:1-17 [3:1-17]).” 4 
It should be noted Joel’s message of all receiving the Spirit is consistent with 
Isaiah’s message, for he spoke of a singular prophet receiving the Spirit (Isa 
11:1—5; 42:1; 61:1-5) and a second anointing being upon the restored covenant 
people (Isa 4:4; 32:15; 44:3). !° 

Both of these passages were utilized in the NT in an “eschatological 
motif.” !° In the OT, however, these passages described the ministry of Isaiah, 
the community, or Cyrus the Great. '’ While the contemporary application 
may be debated among scholars, these two passages worked in harmony. 
Hubner says, “In Isaiah 11 the Spirit of Yahweh is the quasi-eschatological gift 
to the prophetically proclaimed new King as representative of the Old 
Testament People of God. In Joel 2 the Spirit is the eschatological gift to the 
people itself (post-exilic situation!).” '® 

Though the temple lay in ruins, and though the later temple lay empty, the 
Spirit of the Lord will be upon his chosen for the purpose of demonstrating 
his relationship with them and demonstrating his character to the world. No 
longer shall the Spirit be upon the few or contained in a building, but all (sons 
and daughters) will function as prophets and “have access to the words of 


Yahweh and to communion with him.” !? 


Implications 


Though the temple may be void of the Spirit of Yahweh, the OT promises the 
Spirit will return upon His covenant people. As such, the anointing of Isaiah 
61 yields a direct relationship with Yahweh and a calling for all to accomplish 
covenant actions throughout the earth, not just in Jerusalem. *’ No longer 
does one watch the anointed perform the acts of prophet, priest, and leader, 


but all will one day share in this title. Ezekiel 36:26—27 testifies, “The Spirit of 


Yahweh ‘transforms’ the human spirit to motivate a new and favorable 


response to the covenant.” 7! 


The following implications may be drawn: (1) The office of prophet, 
priest, and leader required divine anointing, even though not every person was 
described as having received the Spirit. (2) The Spirit of the Lord was always 
for the purpose of empowering covenant ministry. (3) The anointing of the 
Spirit upon all individuals resulted in the declaration of the good news of total 
restoration (physical, spiritual, national, and covenantal). (4) The anointing of 
the Spirit spoke of the “priesthood,” “prophethood,” and “leader-hood” of the 
believer because this is what Isa 61 and Joel 2 were calling their hearers to. 7 
The result of Isa 61 and Joel 2 in context is the beginning of an answer for 
Moses’s prayer that all may become prophets with the Spirit (Num 11:29). As 
such, the Spirit upon Old Testament believers provides a means for all to see 


the Lord is both with them and has blessed them. 7° 


Jesus and the Holy Spirit ~* 


The “glory of the Lord” departed from the temple because of Israel’s sin and 
apostasy (Ezek 10:18—19). The nation experienced a deep spiritual drought 
with the passing of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. They longed for the 
return and restoration of the Spirit. 7° Luke chronicles the return of the work 
of the Spirit with the advent of the Messiah. The Holy Spirit is central in 
Luke’s narrative of salvation history. 7° A key to understanding the importance 
of the work of the Holy Spirit is found in the notion of “fullness” (Greek 
pres) . Turner notes the term, “full of the Holy Spirit,’ is a Lukanism 
“normally characterizing an endowment of some duration . . . to mark the 
person concerned as one in whose life the Spirit was regularly and powerfully 
felt.” * 

In Luke’s first reference to the Holy Spirit, the Angel of the Lord 
announced John the Baptist was “filled with the Holy Spirit while yet in his 
mother’s womb” (Luke 1:15). He was a “forerunner before Him in the spirit 
and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers back to the children, and 
the disobedient to the attitude of the righteous, so as to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord” (v. 17). Next, the angel visited Mary and explained the 
Holy Spirit would come upon her and the power of the Most High would 
overshadow her. She would give birth to the “Son of God” (v. 35). When 
Elizabeth and Mary met, “the baby leaped in her womb; and Elizabeth was 


filled with the Holy Spirit” (v. 41). Simeon was led by the Spirit to the temple 
(Luke 2:25—27) where he met and held the Christ child proclaiming the 
coming of the Lord’s salvation—a light for the gentiles and the glory of Israel 
(vv. 29-32). The Holy Spirit returned to Israel at the same place He had 
departed—the temple in Jerusalem. 

Luke continued to highlight the work of the Holy Spirit as John the Baptist 
baptized in the Jordan River and announced Jesus would baptize with the 
“Holy Spirit and fire’ (Luke 3:16). In prophetic tradition, Luke specified the 
“Holy Spirit descended upon” Jesus (v. 22). Confirmation from heaven 
followed as God declared, “You are My beloved Son, in You I am well- 
pleased” (v. 22). Lukan narrative described Jesus as “full of the Holy Spirit ... 
led around by the Spirit in the wilderness” (Luke 4:1) and returned from the 
wilderness to Galilee in the “power of the Spirit” (v. 14). These references to 
the Spirit culminated in the inauguration of Jesus’s earthly ministry. Jesus stood 
in the synagogue and read Isa 61:1—2 declaring: “The Spirit of the Lord 1s 
upon Me, because He anointed Me to preach the gospel to the poor. He has 
sent Me to proclaim release to the captives, and recovery of sight to the blind, 
to set free those who are oppressed, to proclaim the favorable year of the 
Lorb ” (vv. 18-19). 8 This anointing is significant from the OT passages as 
observed previously. Luke recognized Jesus as the anointed Messiah who came 
in the OT conventions of prophet, priest, and leader king. 


Jesus: Prophet, Priest, and King 


Wayne Grudem argues for the superiority of Jesus in all three of these roles. 7’ 
As a prophet, Jesus is the one of whom Israel’s prophets predicted. As priest, 
Jesus offered Himself as the perfect sacrifice. As king, He refused earthly 
military and/or political power. In a transcendent sense, Jesus is fulfilling each 
of these three roles in the Lukan narrative. 

First, Luke portrayed Jesus as the anointed prophet in the city of Nain 
where He touched a coffin and raised a dead man (Luke 7:11—23). The large 
crowd of onlookers was gripped with fear and began glorifying God saying, 
““A great prophet has arisen among us!’ and ‘God has visited His people!”” (v. 
16). When the report of the incident reached John the Baptist, he sent two 
disciples to inquire of Jesus, “Are You the Expected One, or do we look for 
someone else?” (v. 19). Jesus answered them and said, “Go and report to John 
what you have seen and heard: the blind receive sight, the lame walk, the lepers 
are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the poor have the 
gospel preached to them” (v. 22). Collectively, these miracles fulfilled the 


prophecy of Isa 61:1—-2, which Jesus quoted and applied to himself in Luke 
4:18. Turner is correct to identify Jesus as a prophet like Moses rather than 
Elijah. °° 

Second, as priest, Jesus was offered as the perfect sacrifice for sins. While 
Hebrews provides us our most comprehensive view of Christ as priest, Luke 
referenced the tearing of the veil in the temple as a simultaneous event to 
Jesus’s death (Luke 23:45). Grudem argues this rending of the veil symbolized 
open access to the holy of holies for all who worship Christ. *! 

Third, Luke reported numerous references to Jesus as king during the 
passion week. At the triumphal entry to Jerusalem, Luke added the title of Azng 
to his quotation of Ps 118:38: “Blessed is the King who comes in the name of 
the Lorp ” (Luke 19:38, emphasis added). The Jews accused Jesus of claiming 
rivalry to Rome as a king at his arraignment before Pilate. °? This prompted 
Pilate to ask Jesus, “Are You the King of the Jews?” and he answered, “It is as 
you say.” Pilate found no fault in Jesus, pronounced him guiltless, and 
attempted to pass him off to Herod’s jurisdiction (Luke 23:2—3, 7). At the 
crucifixion, the soldiers mocked him, “If you are the King of the Jews, save 
Yourself!” (vv. 36-37). Luke noted the inscription above Jesus on the cross, 
“This is the King of the Jews” (v. 38). Thus we observe Luke attributed to 
Jesus the anointed qualities of prophet, priest, and king. 


The Church and the Holy Spirit: Prophets, Priests, 
Leader-Kings 


Luke cited Joel’s prophecy of the outpouring of the “Spirit upon all flesh” 
(Acts 2:17 KJV). For Joel, “all flesh” referred to the covenant people of Judah, 
but Luke expanded this meaning to include believing Jews and gentiles. °° Luke 
ended with, “And it shall be that everyone who calls on the name of the LoRD 
will be saved” (v. 21; see also Joel 2:32, Rom 10:13). 

Turner notes the Holy Spirit in Luke and Acts was “the power of 
preaching” that provided argument/exhortation, corroborating signs, and 
convincing power for the speaker that impacted the hearers. °* The Holy Spirit 
remains the “power of preaching” for missions and evangelism (Acts 1:8). Ina 
real sense, the modern evangelist shares in the roles of prophet, priest, and 


leader king, but in a much more subordinated fashion. Grudem argues we 


imitate Christ in each of these roles until his return. >> 


The Holy Spirit in Evangelism Today 


What is the relationship of the Holy Spirit to evangelism today? The filling of 
the Spirit characterizes every evangelistic effort. By cross-referencing the Holy 
Spirit with evangelistic episodes in Luke and Acts we observe the following: 


1. 


Oo 


4. 


The Holy Spirit Supplies Divine Power for Evangelistic Witness 


Luke was quite clear that the Holy Spirit’s anointing precedes evangelistic 
witnessing to unbelievers. Without the Holy Spirit, all evangelism is 
powerless to win the lost. °° Just as the anointing and equipping of the 
Holy Spirit was vital and indispensable in the life of Jesus, it remains so 
for all evangelism today. 371m Acts 1:8, Jesus promised his disciples, “You 
will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you 
shall be My witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, 
and even to the remotest part of the earth.” 


. [he Holy Spirit Emboldens the Evangelist in Times of Opposition and Hardship 


Peter was “filled with the Holy Spirit” when on trial before the rulers, 
elders, and scribes in Jerusalem (Acts 4:5-12). Even though he was 
before Annas the high priest and the priestly descendants Cataphas, John, 
and Alexander, Peter was emboldened to speak evangelistically in the face 
of possible death and imprisonment. Even under persecution, he 
declared salvation could come by “no other name under heaven that has 
been given among men by which we must be saved” (v. 12). This same 
power for boldness equips the evangelistic witness in times of 
persecution and opposition to the gospel witness. 


. [he Holy Spirit Gives Victory over All Forms of Spiritual Darkness 


From the anointing of the Holy Spirit, Jesus demonstrated divine power 
over all spiritual darkness: “to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set free those who are oppressed” (Luke 
4:18). °° In Luke and Acts, we witness this same anointing upon believers 
for spiritual warfare against darkness. °? The disciples had divine power 
over evil spirits, but Jesus reminded them the end result of evangelism is 
the presence of the Spirit of God: “Nevertheless, do not rejoice in this, 
that the spirits are subject to you, but rejoice that your names are 
recorded in heaven” (Luke 10:20). The victory and proclamation of “the 
favorable year of the LORD ” had arrived (Luke 4:19). 


The Holy Spirit Provides Growth: Peace, Edification, Fear of the Lord, and Comfort 


Luke recorded the church “enjoyed peace, being built up; and going on in 
the fear of the Lord and the comfort of the Holy Spirit, it continued to 
increase” (Acts 9:31). The main clause here is “it continued to increase.” 
The components of that increase were peace (Greek zrene ), edification, 
(Greek otkodomeia ), reverence (Greek fobio ) for the Lord, and comfort 
(Greek paraklesis ) of the Holy Spirit. *” The overall effect of this growth 
was a flourishing of healthy, spiritual qualities. These same healthy 
qualities are brought through the Holy Spirit to the church today, and 
evangelism is a key component to this spiritual health. 


. [he Holy Spirit Is Indispensable for Every Evangelistic Effort 


ni 


The Holy Spirit led the evangelists in every evangelistic effort (see Acts 
13:4; 15:28; and 19:21). Sometimes the Holy Spirit led the evangelist into 
difficulty and hardship (see Acts 7; 13; 19:21; 20:23; and 21:11). 
Sometimes, the Holy Spirit did not permit the evangelists to share a 
witness (Acts 16:6-13). Thiselton reminds us of the importance of 
retaining our Trinitarian perspective that includes the Holy Spirit in our 
understanding of the work of Christ and the early church. *! 


We have sought to show in this chapter how the Spirit was a key concept in 
the OT for prophet, priest, and king, In the NT we see the Holy Spirit as vital 
and indispensable in the life and work of Christ as well as the early church. 
The roles of prophet, priest, and leader king could not be fulfilled without the 
work of the Holy Spirit. In conclusion, the anointing of the Holy Spirit is 
essential in the life of every Christian, every church, and every denomination 
but most especially so in the work of evangelism. Kelley concludes his 
“lessons” from the history of evangelism in the Southern Baptist Convention 
by reminding us, “Effort is not enough.” He quotes from the old hymn, “All is 


vain unless the Spirit of the Holy One comes down!” 4* Luke would agree! 
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Biblical Basis 


E VANGELISM AND CONTEXT IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


William Warren 


“Location, location, location!” That’s the motto for real estate sales in that 
everything depends on the location of the property. To a large extent, the same 
motto should be remembered when interpreting the Bible in that “context, 
context, context” is one of the most important considerations for 
understanding the historical meaning of the biblical text and likewise the 
possible modern applications of the text. So how would a context-centered 
approach to the topic of evangelism in the New Testament (NT) look? In what 
follows, the topic of evangelism will be examined from the perspective of the 
social contexts in order to highlight aspects of the presentation of the message 
in light of the social makeup of both the target group for evangelism and the 
larger surrounding culture. ! 

To clarify, Jesus ministered in a predominantly Jewish context with a 
Jewish culture forming the primary backdrop for both Jesus and his audiences 
in the Israel setting. But Paul ministered primarily in a culture dominated by 
the Roman Empire with a message from a minority Jewish group built on the 
Old Testament (OT). So how do these different contexts impact the 
approaches to evangelism? That question will be addressed in what follows. 

Before looking at some of the contexts represented in the NT, an 
understanding of what is meant by “contexts” is warranted. The percentage of 
the total population a specific social group represents in their setting is a 
general guide for weighing the contexts. For example, if Capernaum is being 
considered or the larger Galilee setting outside of perhaps the two cities of 
Sepphoris and Tiberius, the largest social group consists of Jews. And this 
indeed is the context the gospels represent as primary for the ministry of Jesus 
in Galilee. In this social context, Jesus ministered as part of the majority group 
to the majority group. On the other hand, Paul was Jewish and although he 
often started by going to the Jewish synagogues, the larger group in his 
ministry was not Jewish. Paul especially ministered as part of a minority group 


to the non-Jewish majority group. In a somewhat different context, James was 
Jewish and addressed his letter to the predominantly Jewish-Christian diaspora 
groups, but those groups were within the larger Roman Empire. In this case, 
James was part of a minority group writing to a minority group within the 
larger majority culture. 


Jesus’s Ministry in Galilee: A Majority Jewish 
Context in the Majority Jewish Culture 


As Mark 1:14-15 notes about the ministry of Jesus after John’s imprisonment, 
Jesus was “preaching the good news from God and saying, “The time has been 
fulfilled and the kingdom of God has come near” so his hearers should 
“repent and pledge faithfulness to the good news.” * The message was based 
on the fulfillment of an already present expectation of a coming kingdom of 
God within Judaism and built on the consistent call from OT prophets and 
John the Baptist that God’s people need to repent and renew their 
commitment to God in preparation for God’s movement among them. Mark 
1:16—20 details the calling of the first disciples mentioned in Mark, namely a 
call to “follow” Jesus. In other words, the call was for them to step into the 
future that had already been announced in their context through the OT. They 
were to become actively involved as this future now became reality by 
following Jesus who was ushering in the kingdom. In their majority Jewish 
culture, the disciples were expected to understand the call of Jesus from that 
perspective as they were invited to take part in the kingdom of God that was 
dawning in Jesus’s person and ministry. 

While the message of the kingdom of God might not make sense to a 
non-Jew, especially not as a kingdom promised from times past through the 
prophets, such a message made total sense to Jews who shared a knowledge 
base and contextual heritage that “knows the language” Jesus was speaking, In 
this case, the call was for those listening to become part of what God was 
doing by becoming “followers of Jesus” as he accurately explained the ways of 
God and actively engaged in the work of God. 

Another text where the Jewish context was prominent is the parable of the 
prodigal son in Luke 15. The introduction to the parable (Luke 15:1—2) sets 
the stage by mentioning two groups: (1) the tax collectors and sinners 
represented by the younger son and (2) the Pharisees and scribes represented 
by the older son. The tax collectors were Jews who actively made money by 
fraud and abuse. They charged excess taxes that went to their own pockets as 


well as to those over them (higher level tax collectors or government officials). 
The “sinners” group was not simply everyone in the Pauline sense of Rom 
3:23 where “all have sinned and have fallen short of the glory of God.” This 
group was a specific Jewish social group that openly did not live a Torah- 
observant life or seek to be obedient to God. As the parable developed about 
the prodigal son, the son sought his inheritance early, before his father had 
even died. This in and of itself was an affront to the entire honor system for 
the family, and in this case the message was clear these tax collectors and 
sinners had lived their lives in a way that was an insult to their God—the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. This group, like the younger son, had also 
squandered their inheritance, the inheritance they had as part of the people of 
God, as Jews who had a blessed place in God’s plan. But even as the son 
“comes to himself” and realizes his need to go back to his father in 
repentance, the tax collectors and sinners also were finally coming to their 
senses as seen in their coming to Jesus. They were thereby seeking to restore 
their relationship with God. In other words, the story of the prodigal son 
spoke about the tax collectors and sinners coming to Jesus to realize their true 
heritage in the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

The older son saw his younger brother as one who wasted his inheritance, 
with the parallel being the Pharisees and scribes saw the tax collectors and 
sinners as ones who had wasted their Jewish heritage. Their call was to realize 
their value to God and their role to bring the family together by promoting 
healing in the family versus sowing discord and strife. They were being called 
to get “on-board” with God instead of becoming jealous that others were 
being restored to God. 

In the ministry of Jesus with a Jewish message in a majority Jewish context, 
the call to fellow Jews was for them to get right with the God they already 
knew about and to come back to a faith their ancestors knew and proclaimed 
in the OT. The call was not one for switching gods but rather to come back to 
the one true God their heritage proclaimed. Repentance and a pledge of 
faithfulness to God are central. 

The Sermon on the Mount also highlights the importance of context. The 
Jewish context can be seen clearly in Matt 5:20 where the scribes and Pharisees 
are mentioned as not having a sufficient “righteousness.” In Matthew, 
righteousness is firmly anchored in Judaism as the doing of the will of God, 
meaning being Torah observant in life and thereby pleasing to God. The 
problem was the Pharisees and scribes had twisted the definition of 
righteousness in ways that favored them and failed to achieve the will of God. 
Jesus therefore challenged their understanding throughout the Sermon on the 


Mount. In particular Matt 6:1-18 involves three practices often seen as 
indicating a high level of spirituality in the sense of obedience to God— 
almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. In a majority culture, external spiritual practices 
can become means of gaining public acclaim instead of ways to draw near to 
God, and that was what had happened to at least some of the Pharisees and 
scribes in their practices of almsgiving, prayer, and fasting. They sought the 
public acclaim of being considered good practitioners of Judaism instead of 
sincerely worshipping God and seeking to do his will. In this setting, Jesus 
called for people (Jewish listeners and followers in this context) to return to an 
authentic worship of God. This call was in contrast to that of the Pharisees 
who represented the option of performing culturally expected external acts 
that might validate those involved in the eyes of the majority culture but that 
all too often failed to represent a true faithfulness to and focus on God. 

What does this say about evangelism? The main takeaway is the call for 
people to repent and return to the faith of their heritage, the faith they were 
raised in, born into, and called to embrace. Jesus is calling Jewish people to 
come back to the God they have often heard about and who is reflected in 
their culture through the Jewish festivals, the dominant religious social groups, 
their gatherings in the synagogues, and their temple worship experiences. Their 
entire culture was shaped by their religious heritage, and so evangelism in this 
context was a call back to a faith those in the setting had already heard and 
knew about. 

For today, a parallel might be the Bible Belt as a culture (to be sure, a 
waning culture in the USA) or homes that over generations have instilled 
Christian values and practices in their family life and celebrated Christian 
events like the birth of Jesus and His death and resurrection. The celebrations 
continue but the reality of the Christian focus may wane in such a context. 
Likewise, the increased attendance at many, if not most, churches on days like 
Faster Sunday reflects the presence of this underlying Christian heritage, but 
the drop in attendance at other times of the year reveals the lack of a deeper 
understanding of God’s call and of the message that forms the backdrop to 
the Christian heritage. The result is cultural religion—people who claim their 
role within the heritage, and even benefit from it, while often not appreciating 
the undergirding reality of that heritage with an authentic relationship with 
God. In such a context, the approach to evangelism in Jesus’s ministry is a call 
for repentance and a faith commitment to Jesus that brings one back to the 
God who has already been proclaimed in the context, whether accurately or 
not. The call is to go beyond cultural religion to a reality of a relationship with 


God that transforms both the person’s life and their religious and cultural 
heritage. 


Jewish Ministry to Mixed Groups: A Majority 
Jewish Context in a Larger Non-Jewish Culture 


The setting in some parts of the NT includes the proclamation of the message 
either as a call for faithfulness to a minority subgroup within the larger context 
or as a call for reaching out to others outside the group in defiance of the 
prevailing attitudes within the majority group. This context can be found in 
multiple places in the NT. The Gospel of John and the books of 1, 2, and 3 
John all seem to reflect a Jewish Christian context that was no longer living in 
Israel but rather was part of the larger Roman context. Acts 8—12 likewise 
reflects this type of context with the inclusion of the Samaritans in Acts 8 and 
then Cornelius in Acts 10. Two other NT settings for this type of context are 
found in James and some parts of the Synoptic Gospels where non-Jews were 
addressed, with Luke having more of that emphasis than Mark or Matthew. 

In Luke, the parable of the good Samaritan is a primary example of an 
outside group from the larger culture while also addressing a Jewish majority 
context. In the parable, Jesus answered an intentionally conflictive question 
from a Jewish expert in the Torah (law): “Teacher, I will inherit eternal life by 
doing what?” (Luke 10:25). Jesus reversed the conversation by turning the 
question back onto the Torah expert, who then replied by giving the twofold 
focus of the Great Commandment about loving God and loving one’s 
neighbor. After Jesus affirmed this answer and told the Torah expert to do 
what these commandments said, the expert asked Jesus a follow-up question 
in order to justify himself: “And who is my neighbor?” (v. 29). Jesus replied by 
telling this parable. The story broke outside the majority Jewish context by 
having a Samaritan as the hero. After telling the parable, Jesus asked the Torah 
expert about which of the three—the priest, the Levite, or the Samaritan—was 
a good neighbor to the man who fell among the thieves. The expert was left 
with no other option but to admit the Samaritan was the one who was a good 
neighbor. But rather than use the term Samaritan , he replied: “The one 
practicing mercy with him” (v. 37). The point is a true neighbor is anyone who 
needs someone to be a good neighbor to them. The focus is on the other 
person’s need versus the desires of the one who might offer help with those 
needs. The net result is to emphasize that faith is to be practiced even for 


outsiders (and may even be practiced by them) regardless of what the majority 
religious culture says. 

In the Epistle of James, James wrote to a context where the majority of his 
recipients were Jews, with no evidence of gentiles at all among the recipients. 
This setting reflected a cultural Judaism where the profession of faith was a 
badge for belonging to the group by identifying as one who worshipped the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But the tendency in this cultural Judaism 
was to adopt the faith of the culture without living it on a daily basis. What 
James then emphasized was the need for faith to be seen and not just 
professed, for “faith without works is dead” (Jas 2:26). 

The argument in James is that the second half of the Great 
Commandment, “love your neighbor as yourself” (cited in v. 8), is essential, 
even as the parable of the good Samaritan likewise emphasized. The difficulty 
with the first part of the Great Commandment is that loving God with all of 
one’s being is hard to verify in any concrete way. One can say they love God, 
but if the words come from a cultural religion context where such a profession 
is expected, the profession may carry little weight in everyday life. The 
verification aspect of the Great Commandment comes with the second part 
about loving one’s neighbors—something that can indeed be verified. In this 
context, evangelism would need to include a call for repentance and faith in 
Christ that called for concrete demonstrations in everyday life of the 
commitment to follow Jesus. The resulting evangelism focus was not unlike 
that for a majority Jewish context like in the ministry of Jesus in Galilee, but an 
outreach component is sometimes included. 

In thinking about how the context in these two settings helps for 
understanding evangelism, in the context in Luke, one evidence of a true faith 
is that it will seek the good of others, no matter whether they are part of the 
in-group or not. Even the larger outside group will be considered, and 
sometimes one of the outside groups may even provide a challenge to the in- 
group to reevaluate their own living out of God’s will and their relationship 
with God. Indeed, James goes so far as to say a correct verbal profession 
about God without living it out in concrete actions does not get to the level of 
a saving faith, for “even the demons believe and shudder” (v. 19). 

Perhaps the lesson in these two cases is that, on the one hand, cultural 
religion has to be challenged to become more than that by becoming a 
relationship that shows itself in concrete actions of good to others in ways that 
go way passed simply being a reflection of the dominant culture of the in- 
group. On the other hand, the realization of explicit “good neighbor” actions 
of helping others in need may open the door for God to become “real” to 


others due to seeing visible actions that go beyond the cultural religious 
veneer. When coming from a cultural religion context, evangelism may need to 
be validated more by actions in order to communicate more than just the 
prevailing cultural religion. The message needs to be both proclaimed and 
visibly seen in actions of kindness and love. 


Paul’s Ministry: A Majority Non-Jewish Context in 
a Larger Non-Jewish Culture 


As Paul launched more and more into a non-Jewish audience and ministry, his 
context shifted dramatically, with the end result being he had a minority 
message about a Jewish Messiah to proclaim to the larger non-Jewish culture. 
Part of his struggle was to find how the larger non-Jewish group fit into the 
story of the smaller Jewish group without having to become part of the Jewish 
culture that marked that group as distinct. And he had to find a way to 
communicate the message of a Jewish Messiah who was the fulfillment of 
Israel’s story to a group that had received the implicit if not explicit message 
they were not part of Israel’s story since they were not Jews. 

An easy path would have been to require the non-Jewish group to become 
Jews so there would not be any need for more transitioning within the Jewish 
Christian group. But that would never have worked in the long term. One 
reason is the non-Jewish element would come to eventually so outnumber the 
original Jewish group the identity of the Jewish group would have been 
threatened, if not lost. Also, conflict would have resulted between the two 
groups as they vied for leadership and control. Furthermore, the vast majority 
of non-Jews would not have been drawn to the gospel message due to 
rejecting the Jewish context of the Jewish group with its difficult entry 
requirements for non-Jews. The solution was not to be found in making the 
non-Jewish audience fit into the larger Jewish context and culture (larger 
during the stages of church history). What was needed was a way to 
respectfully communicate with the non-Jewish culture. The non-Jewish group 
needed to be addressed in its own cultural context in ways that kept the 
integrity of the gospel message, stayed true to Israel’s story, and presented the 
gospel message in ways that persuaded non-Jews to respond to the message. 

As an example of this context, Gal 2 shows the struggle Peter and Paul 
had over making the shift from the dominant Jewish culture to one open to 
non-Jews while being true to the gospel message. Peter came to Antioch where 
Paul was and openly mixed with the believers who were not Jews and who 


therefore were not observing the Jewish dietary rules. At this point, Peter had 
crossed over from the dominant Jewish culture of the Jewish Christian group 
to participate in the majority culture of non-Jewish believers with regard to 
dietary rules. Paul said Peter “ate with the Gentiles” (Gal 2:12) until some of 
James’s group came. At that time, Peter reverted back to Jewish dietary rules, 
separating himself from the non-Jewish group in order to be with the Jewish 
group. 

What then ensued was Paul rebuked Peter for his hypocrisy, reminding 
Peter that as Jewish Christians, they knew a person was “justified not by the 
wotks of the law, but only through faith in Jesus Christ, and we ourselves 
believed in Christ Jesus” (vv. 15-16). Paul used this foundation in his 
evangelistic appeal to the gentiles as the way to validate their acceptance by 
God without adopting the minority culture of the Jewish followers of Jesus, 
even though at the time Jewish culture was the majority culture for Jewish 
Christians. The battle was both theological and cultural. The theological battle 
was about a faith commitment to Jesus as the only requirement for being made 
right with God and to be part of God’s plan for this world. And the cultural 
battle was about whether or not the dominant culture of the Jewish Christian 
group and of Jesus as a Jewish messiah was a requirement for being a Jesus 
follower. 

From the standpoint of evangelism, both battles are of vital importance. 
Paul’s solution on the first front was to go to Gen 15:6 where Abram|[ham] 
“trusted [believed] God and it was credited to him for righteousness.” Paul 
placed the gentiles within the Jesus followers as the fulfillment of Gen 15, 
which was before the covenant based on circumcision in Gen 17, and a prior 
covenant is not voided by the later covenant. So gentiles were accepted by 
faith only, as was Abraham himself, and Jewish believers were likewise 
accepted by faith only based on Gen 15. Of course, Jewish believers were free 
to continue practicing the Gen 17 requirement within their own group, but 
they were not free to impose that covenant and in-group practice on non-Jews. 
A parallel might be a given church group that has its own internal 
requirements for membership, but the group needs to be very careful not to 
confuse those requirements with the essential truth of salvation by faith in 
Christ alone. 


Acts: God’s Expansion of the Jesus Followers 


The tendency of Jewish Christians in Paul’s day to see Jewish culture as an 
essential part of worshipping the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God 


Jewish people had so long worshipped and proclaimed, was one of the more 
difficult hurdles for the early church to overcome. In fact, this hurdle led to 
the Jerusalem meeting in Acts 15. Needless to say, this battle for both 
continuity with the past and outreach to the present generation remains a 
struggle point today. How is a proper balance to be found between keeping 
the positive aspects of a culture that have historically reflected many gospel 
values and maintaining the foundational call of faith in Christ alone as the 
requirement for those who don’t come from or share that culture? Some 
examples from Acts may be instructive for finding this balance. 

In Acts, the hurdle for accepting non-Jews and nontraditional Jews (like 
the Samaritans) into the Jesus group was overcome only with the special 
intervention of God. In Acts 8, the Samaritans responded to Philip’s 
proclamation of the gospel and were baptized. But some underlying questions 
still had to be answered. Would the home group of Jesus followers accept 
these rivals who also worshipped the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? Or, 
in light of the difficulties between Jews and Samaritans, would more be 
required of them before they were accepted? Would the Samaritan converts be 
required to come back into the fold of traditional Judaism in order to be part 
of the Jewish followers of Jesus in Jerusalem, including the Apostles? God 
intervened through Peter and John who were sent to Samaria by the Jerusalem 
group to investigate and validate what had happened there. What followed was 
that the Samaritans received the Holy Spirit, which was God’s full validation of 
their repentance and conversion. No further requirement could be placed on 
the Samaritans about changing their culture to that of the Jewish Christians in 
Jerusalem since God had already fully accepted them and validated that 
acceptanice. 

In Acts 10, with the conversion of Cornelius and his household, a major 
hurdle was crossed in several ways. First, Peter’s vision of the non-kosher food 
coming down set the stage for him to understand God alone decides what is 
acceptable and permitted, including with respect to people. A major cultural 
and theological boundary was being crossed. Second, Cornelius, a God-fearer 
who already worshipped the God proclaimed by the Jewish people, crossed a 
major cultural boundary by being willing to ask for help from a non-Roman, 
one with no official role of authority in the culture and one who would most 
likely reject his request. But because of God’s call, Cornelius sent men to get 
Peter. Third, Peter crossed a cultural boundary by inviting Cornelius’s men 
into the house and even allowing them to lodge there (v. 23). Fourth, Peter 
entered Cornelius’s house (v. 25), the house of a non-Jew (v. 28), and presented 
the gospel to Cornelius and his family and friends who had gathered (v. 24). In 


the midst of the preaching, God showed his acceptance of Cornelius and 
those with him by way of a dramatic event. God gave Corneluis and those with 
him a similar experience to that of Peter and the disciples on the day of 
Pentecost. This made it impossible for Peter to deny that God had accepted 
these gentile hearers without having them convert first to Judaism (vv. 45—47). 
If God had said yes to these being part of the Jesus group without becoming 
Jews, who was Peter to dispute with God? The evangelism pattern involved 
the proclamation of the message and a response to the message without any 
cultural demands. 


Implications for Evangelism Today 


When looking at the contexts for the Christian message in the NT, each one 
yields helpful insights for the practice of evangelism today. In the dominant 
Jewish context of Galilee, the call to those in a Jewish culture that already 
proclaimed the one true God centered on an appeal for them to repent and 
come back to the true roots of their godly heritage by becoming Jesus 
followers. In such a context, the culture of the dominant group may become 
threatening when challenged, for sometimes the majority group can cause 
havoc for dissenters and those promoting change, even as seen in what 
happens to Jesus. 

In the midst of cultural religion like in James, the call is for a godly life 
based on a verifiable walk with God that supersedes the cultural religious 
context. The culture and the individuals of the dominant group need to be 
brought back into faithfulness to God. As seen in the parable of the good 
Samaritan, breaking out of that monolithic religious cultural outlook may very 
well include a call to see those outside the group through godly eyes versus 
merely cultural stereotypes. 

For Paul in a non-Jewish context, the call is for people to make a total 
conversion from false gods to worship the God who is in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself (2 Cor 5:18—20). This is a total change of pathways, a shift 
from pagan gods to following Jesus. The call was not to come back to a God 
previously proclaimed in the setting but rather to change gods and now to live 
in a relationship with the true God. Paul had to insist that the culture of the 
dominant Jewish Christian group should not be part of the requirements of 
the gospel. The call was to change gods by entering a faith relationship with 
the one true God in Christ. Certain aspects of Jewish culture (the dominant 
group) could not be added as requirements for salvation. 


While the basic message for evangelism is always about Jesus and involves 
a call to repentance and faith in Him, the context in which the message is 
proclaimed should have an impact on how it is proclaimed. The goal is to 
reach as many as possible with the gospel. If a more effective means for 
accomplishing this can be accomplished by considering the context in which 
the proclamation is being made, then that needs to be taken into account. 
Hopefully the end result will be that those from different backgrounds and 
cultures will find the unifying presence of Christ, “For he is our peace, the one 
who made the two groups one and tore down the dividing wall of hostility by 
means of his own flesh” (Eph 2:14). May the proclamation of the gospel bring 
this about, starting with an evangelism that is faithful to the message and 
sensitive to the context. 
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Biblical Basis 


T HE ROLE OF EVANGELISM IN MISSIONS 
: THE RELATIONSHIP OF WORD AND 
DEED 


Ken Taylor 


Evangelism is sharing the message of Christ with the goal of seeing people 
accept him as Lord and Savior. In its simplest form, missions is crossing one 
or more cultural barriers in an effort to see people accept Jesus as Savior. In 
defining these terms in this way, we can see evangelism is always a part of 
missions, but evangelism does not always include missions. Evangelism 
without missions can be seen when a Christian shares the message of Christ 
with someone nearby who is very similar in background and culture. When a 
Christian from Louisiana goes to Asia and attempts to share Christ with an 
Asian, his journey involves missions and evangelism. The latter illustration 
includes taking the message of Christ across one or more cultural barriers. 

Just what constitutes evangelism on the mission field? Is starting a medical 
clinic in a chronically underserved mission field evangelism? A statement often 
attributed to St. Francis of Assisi is, “Preach the gospel at all times, and if 
necessary use words.” It cannot be documented that this statement came from 
St. Francis. The emphasis of the statement also has problems. Certainly, living 
a Christian life and doing good deeds is important. But these are never 
substitutes for a verbal witness of the gospel of Jesus Christ. In the late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century, the Social Gospel Movement 
became prominent. This movement asserted personal salvation should not be 
the sole concern of the church. The individual should be saved, but society 
needed saving as well. Indeed, there were many ills in society that needed to be 
addressed, like child labor, prison reform, the plight of the poor, and working 
conditions in factories. Secular organizations addressed these issues, but many 
ministers and churches also began advocating for improvements. 

In a number of mainline Protestant denominations, emphasis on the social 
gospel became so great that any emphasis on sharing the gospel message and 


personal salvation was almost eliminated. For these, the role of the church was 
seen primarily as to impact society by improving the social condition of the 
population. More conservative denominations did not get so caught up in this 
movement. Later in the twentieth century, the Social Gospel Movement faded 
in influence but continued to exert a negative influence on conservative 
churches. For many conservative churches, any involvement in ministry to the 
whole person, beyond a sharing of the gospel for personal salvation, was 
tainted with being associated with the Social Gospel Movement. This kept 
many churches from ministering in ways that would have opened the door to a 
verbal witness. 

Fortunately, fear of being labeled liberal for ministering to physical and 
social needs began to lessen as the twentieth century drew to a close. Many 
churches and mission organizations instituted ministries that helped provide 
nutrition, tutoring, English as a second language classes, assistance to released 
prisoners to help them adapt to life out of prison, as well as many other ways 
of ministering to the whole person. Some of these, like First Baptist Church of 
Leesburg, Florida, under the leadership of pastor Charles Roesel, were able to 
see large increases in baptisms through using social ministries that provided 
opportunities for sharing the gospel. The priority of sharing the gospel was 
maintained with a passion. Many conservative churches began ministries with 
a joint goal of ministering to human needs and winning individuals to Christ. 
Terms such as service evangelism and muinistry-based evangelism wete adopted to 
describe these activities. Most churches taking part in this type of work held to 
the belief that winning souls to Christ was the most important goal. 
Ministering to other needs was important, but evangelism that resulted in 
personal salvations was at the centerpiece of the ministry. 

Many have described a proper balance between proclamation and social 
action as holistic ministry. Sider, Olson, and Unruh sought to lessen the gap 
between proponents on opposite sides of this issue: “Holistic ministry 
overcomes this long-standing divide by reaching out with the whole gospel in 
both word and deed. ... Without social ministry, evangelism can be perceived 
as just ‘so much mouth.’ Without the gospel, social activism is stripped of the 


Holy Spirit’s transforming power.” ' A longtime leader of Southern Baptist 
missions said the following: “From the beginning, Southern Baptist foreign 


missions ministries have been holistic; that is, they have addressed the whole 


person in an actual life situation, not just the soul.” ? 


Christians in the early church were involved in social ministry. In fact, 
many were led to view Christians differently because they reached out to the 
poor and needy with practical help beyond sharing the saving message of 


Christ. Throughout Christian history, followers of Christ have sought to 
minister to the spiritual and physical needs of the lost. Christians have 
historically been involved in addressing the issues in society that do not reflect 
the Christian worldview. When William Carey, the father of modern missions, 
arrived in India in the late eighteenth century, he quickly became awate of a 
societal ill in India he felt compelled to address. It was a common tradition 
among Hindus to burn alive the wife of a deceased husband on his funeral 
pyre. Carey began advocating for the outlaw of this practice of suitee . Carey 
and his missionary associates preached the gospel, started schools and 
churches, translated the Bible, and fought for the ruling British government of 
India to outlaw suitee . After decades of advocacy, the practice was finally made 
unlawful. 

With the beginning of the modern mission movement, near the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, western missionaries and mission agencies began to 
go into all the world with the message of Christ and with a desire to improve 
the lot of those without Christ. The gospel was shared widely as was good 
wotks. Countless schools, of all levels, were started. Hospitals were built and 
staffed by mission organizations to treat the physical ills of the populations of 
mission fields. Orphanages were opened in order to minister to orphans. 
Agricultural missionaries taught improved farming practices so hunger would 
be less of a problem. Unfortunately, some missionaries and mission agencies 
gradually replaced sharing the gospel with more and more social and physical 
ministries. For some, the task of evangelism faded so it could no longer be 
found in their work. Some saw evangelism and social action as equally 
important. 

Referring back to the quote often attributed to Saint Francis of Assisi, can 
one actually be active in missions and evangelism through deeds only? W. 
Stanley Mooneyham referred to four views on the relationship between 
evangelism and engagement with social issues (social action). He distinguished 
between providing some sort of social help for individuals, few or many, 
without a verbal witness of the saving power of Jesus and, on the other hand, a 
direct witness with the goal of leading individuals to Christ. The views 
discussed are as follows: 


1. social concern or evangelism, 
2. social concern zs evangelism, 


3. social concern for evangelism, and 


4. social concern and evangelism. 3 


Mooneyham noted the first view is clearly wrong as there can be no 
either/or when it comes to these two activities. He eliminated the second 
option because clearly the two activities are not the same. Mooneyham noted 
such a view would eliminate evangelism as a necessity. As to the third view, he 
eliminated it because he saw it as manipulative and as lessening the importance 
of social ministry. He adopted the fourth view as the proper one since we have 


an obligation to win people to Christ and to minister to our neighbor. 4 

In Matt 25 Jesus spoke of the obligation to minister to others. Jesus said, 
“For I was hungry, and you gave Me something to eat; I was thirsty, and you 
gave Me something to drink; I was a stranger, and you invited Me in; naked, 
and you clothed Me; I was sick, and you visited Me; I was in prison, and you 
came to Me” (Matt 25:35-36). He went on to say that when we do these 
things, we do them to him and, when we do not do these things for others, we 
do not do them to him. Clearly we have an obligation to be of aid to those 
who have physical needs. This concept is reinforced by what Jesus called the 
two greatest commandments. When asked what the greatest commandment 
was, Jesus answered, “The foremost is, “Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is 
one Lord; and you shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with 
all your soul, and with all your mind, and with all your strength.’ The second is 
this, “You shall love your neighbor as yourself’? There is no other 
commandment greater than these” (Mark 12:29-31). The command to love 
our neighbor as we love ourselves necessitates doing more than sitting idly by 
while our neighbor is in need. 

And just who our neighbor is was taught by Jesus in the parable of the 
good Samaritan (Luke 10:25—37). The proper Jewish religious leaders did not 
do what was right, but the Samaritan who, seeing the man who had been 
robbed, beaten, and left for dead beside the road, ministered to him. Jesus was 
teaching that even a Samaritan could know the proper action when faced with 
a person in such need. 

Jesus set an example of ministry to the needs brought before him. 
However, his teachings show his priority was communicating the truth about 
the kingdom of God. When crowds in Capernaum looked for him to perform 
more miracles and his disciples came to find him on behalf of the throngs of 
people, Jesus responded, “Let us go somewhere else to the towns nearby, so 
that I may preach there also; for that is what I came for” (Mark 1:38). In Matt 
9:35 it is recorded Jesus went through “all the cities and villages, teaching in 
their synagogues and proclaiming the gospel of the kingdom, and healing 
every kind of disease and every kind of sickness.” Verse 36 indicates Jesus had 
compassion on the crowds he saw because they “were distressed and dispirited 


like sheep without a shepherd.” In the next verse, Jesus pointed out the 
shortage of workers for a plentiful harvest. Finally in verse 38, Jesus told his 
followers to pray the Lord of the harvest would “send out workers into His 
harvest.” It is interesting Jesus did not tell his disciples to pray for those who 
would bring healing from disease but for those who would reap the harvest. 
This involves sharing the good news of the kingdom of God—the message of 
Jesus Christ. This instruction of Jesus indicates the superior role evangelism 
had over other types of ministry. 

In John 6, Jesus referred to himself as the Bread of Heaven. The crowds 
followed him because he had just miraculously fed them. Jesus recognized they 
had again come to him because they wanted to continue to be fed material 
bread. He then shared with them a message that was difficult for them to hear. 
They wanted bread; he told them that he was the true bread: “I am the living 
bread that came down out of heaven; if anyone eats of this bread, he will live 
forever; and the bread also which I will give for the life of the world is My 
flesh” (John 6:51). The crowds did not understand, so Jesus made the truth 
even starker: “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man and drink His blood, you have no life in yourselves” (v. 53). Our Lord 
made it clear he had not come to feed people’s stomachs but rather to give 
himself for the benefit of those who would trust him fully. As Jesus completed 
this teaching in the synagogue in Capernaum, many of those who had been 
following him left him. Jesus did not want followers who were disciples simply 
for the material benefits they would recetve. He wanted them to be born again 
by accepting what he had come to do for them, dying for their sins. 

In Matt 5, Jesus described kingdom kind of people as both salt and light. 
Kingdom kind of people are to add flavor and be a preservative in our world. 
We are to reflect the light of Christ around us. One way of doing this is to 
show Jesus by the way we live our lives. This is so people may see the Lord in 
our lives. Jesus said, “Let your light shine before men in such a way that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt 
5:16). A real living out of this command should involve both word and deed. 
We ought to exemplify Christian character, seek to be good neighbors by 
serving others, and tell the world that it is because of Jesus we do these things. 
By doing so, we will glorify God and point people toward a saving faith in 
Jesus Christ. 

In Acts 3, Peter and John were walking to the temple in Jerusalem. A lame 
man saw them approaching and began to ask them for money. The response 
was telling, “But Peter said, ‘I do not possess silver and gold, but what I do 
have I give to you: In the name of Jesus Christ the Nazarene—walk!”” (v. 6). 


Immediately the man was healed and began to praise God. Peter and John 
could have found alms to give to the lame man, but instead they ministered to 
him in a much more significant way. He was healed in the name of Jesus. 
There was a life-changing impact on this man. And as a result of this healing, 
the name of Jesus was spread, and proclamation was extended. Peter had a 
ready audience so he could explain what really happened. He made it clear it 
was not his power that raised this man, but it was the Lord who did this. Peter 
was then able to preach a powerful sermon. It got Peter and John arrested, but 
all of this helped get the proclamation of who Jesus was to more and more 
people. Proclamation was essential; material possessions were not. 

Ronald Sider addressed the question of whether the proclamation of Jesus 
as Savior and Lord must be shared before we begin to address great material 
needs: 


I know of no one who would argue that today. In times of 
emergency, it is entirely proper to feed the starving and cloth the 
naked without speaking of Christ. At other times, it will be just as 


appropriate to invite people to accept our Lord before any social 


action is undertaken. It all depends on the citcumstances. ° 


Sider discussed arguments about which—proclamation or missions—should 
have priority. He did not come up with a formula for deciding how we should 
divide our time and resources between proclamation and good works. He did 
state, however, “But if we truly follow Jesus, then Christian congregations and 
denominations will enthusiastically devote large amounts of resources to both 
evangelism and social action.” ° 

While proclamation is essential, proclamation is often made possible by 
ministry before the proclamation. Years ago, in the New Orleans 
neighborhood where Gentilly Baptist Church is located, an evangelism team 
from our seminary was assigned to visit. I was working with our supervised 
ministry office and had the responsibility of receiving reports from the teams 
working in the city. | remember that week after week as the team working in 
this neighborhood turned in their reports of evangelistic activity, the results 
were almost always the same. Few people allowed the team to share the gospel 
and rarely did anyone accept Christ. Years later, Hurricane Katrina devastated 
much of the city of New Orleans. The building where my church met was 
rendered permanently unusable and had to be demolished. The kind people of 
Gentilly Baptist invited our church to meet in their building. Our two churches 
merged, and we continued to meet in that building. The Arkansas Baptist 
Convention needed a headquarters for the massive rebuilding ministry they 


planned for our city. They chose the Gentilly Baptist facility. For several years, 
volunteers poured into our community rebuilding homes and churches, 
visiting in neighborhoods, mowing yards, planting shrubbery, and, at times, 
providing food, clothing, paint, and household goods to our community. 

The attitudes of those of our neighborhood were changed toward a gospel 
witness. People became receptive. Many people made professions of faith. I 
remember visiting one home and mentioning I was from Gentilly Baptist 
Church. I remember being almost dragged into the home because the family 
that lived there had such a positive view of what people working out of our 
church had done for the community. Truly, the tragedy of Katrina had been 
heartbreaking. But the opportunity to do so much ministry in the community 
after the flood opened many doors and caused an increase in the proclamation 
of the good news of Jesus. 

Donald Atkinson and Charles Roesel wrote of the responsibility of the 
church, saying, “Winning persons to faith in Jesus Christ is the priority of 
many, if not most evangelical churches. However, evangelism that does not 
minister to the needs of the whole person falls short of the New Testament 
standard.” ’ Stanley Mooneyham stated, “It is not divinely ordered that the 
wotd should follow the deed or that the service should precede the witness. 
They interact with each other—naturally, wholesomely, redemptively.” ° R. H. 
Graves, a medical missionary who had the longest missions career of any 
missionary with what is now the International Mission Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, noted the connection he saw between proclamation and 
good works: “We find medical work of special service in preparing the way for 
the preaching of the word and the founding of new churches ... In China, we 
find it especially useful in opening new stations, by overcoming the prejudices 
of the people and showing the benevolent aspect of Christianity in a way that 
the simplest may understand.” ” 

Jeff Palmer, head of Baptist Global Response, an organization involved in 
relief and development ministries internationally, noted several ways relief and 
development can advance missions and evangelism. These included making it 
easier to get into hostile areas, giving a platform for outsiders to gain access to 
an area, giving long-term access, and overcoming negative attitudes toward 
Christians. !° 

In Massion Drift: The Unspoken Crisis Facing Leaders, Charities, and Churches , 
the authors addressed a danger so often faced by churches and missionaries. 
An organization can be formed with a Christ- centered purpose and continue 
with that central purpose for years. Little by little, the mission begins to drift 


away from the initial purpose. Many factors can lead to this drift. 
Organizations must realize missional drift is always a danger. Hard decisions 
often have to be made. “If an organization is drifting far from its initial 
purpose, then God can empower leaders to turn it around, but it often 
requires desperate measures. Pain avoidance is the fastest way for Mission 
Drift to devastate an organization’s Christ-centered identity.” '! Individuals, 
churches, and mission organizations can easily allow mission drift to move 
them from the Christ-centered goal of sharing Christ always. 

Years ago, a large homeless shelter recetved large quantities of food 
donations from several grocery stores. The largest quantity of food included 
all kinds of bread and pastries. The shelter could not use all the donated food 
for their meals. The shelter contacted me to see if our church wanted to come 
pick up the items they could not use. I felt this would be a great blessing to 
many of the lower socioeconomic people we ministered to in the inner city. 
Some Saturday mornings, I would pick up several hundred pounds of bread 
and other items in our church van. This ministry was physically demanding 
and very time consuming. I would travel inner city streets and make stops 
along the way, making distributions in areas where we did evangelistic outreach 
and often used our van to pick up youth and children for church. 

It did not take long at all for people to begin looking for me on Saturday 
mornings. There was so much bread I would rush from one spot to another to 
give the maximum amount of bread away. I did not want to be left with bread 
that had to be thrown away. It was a hectic time, but people were getting some 
much-needed food. I remember thinking about how rushed I was on those 
bread delivery runs and how the rush prevented me from being able to share 
the gospel as often as I once had on these same streets. One day, I heard an 
individual yell down the street as I drove up, “The bread man ts here.” This 
gave me pause. I was used to a number of titles that reflected my line of work, 
such as “preacher man,” but being called the “bread man” caused me to begin 
assessing whether or not giving out bread, certainly a good thing, was actually 
the best thing that I could be doing with my time and energy. Had my mission 
drifted from ministering to people in a way that would give me opportunities 
to share Christ to simply providing for people to be able to fill their stomachs? 
I had experienced mission drift. 

I did not have to make any hard decisions. At least one grocery store that 
was donating food items to the shelter went out of business. Soon the shelter 
had no excess food to give away, and I was no longer the “bread man.” Some 
people missed the distributions, but I do not feel our ministry had been hurt. 


In fact, I was then able to focus more on the main thine—sharing the good 
news of Jesus. 

While some equate the roles of evangelism and social action, a more 
biblical approach is prioritism—a view that spiritual transformation is the 
most important work of the church. Little says prioritism “asserts, in line with 


the Lausanne Covenant (paragraph 6), that the priority of the church in 


mission should be the proclamation of the gospel.” !* 


Samuel Hugh Moffett concluded his magisterial two-volume work on the 
history of missions in Asia with the following account. Decades after the time 
of Adoniram Judson, Christian Karen tribesmen in Burma were suffering 
from lack of food because an outbreak of rats had devoured their rice crops. 
The Karens were forced to eat the rats. Missionaries working with the Karen 
people were preparing to move to another part of the country to seek to reach 
another people group, the Ka-Khyen. A Karen Christian brought the 
missionaries a small gift of money from their church to help with the new 
wotk. The missionary at first refused the gift, telling him they should keep the 
money to help prevent them from starving. The Karen believer refused the 
offer noting they could survive by eating rats, but the Ka-Khyen could not 
sutvive unless they received the gospel. !° 

We ought to do all that we can to add material and social aid to our sharing 
of the gospel, but we must remember that without Christ people have no hope 
and that our Savior said, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one 
comes to the Father but through Me” (John 14:6). 
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Hiustorical Basis 


T HE HISTORY OF EVANGELISM 
Archie England and Ronnie McLellan 


Dr. Kelley spent much of his scholarly pursuits on the history of evangelism in 
the Southern Baptist Convention. Kelley’s dissertation in 1983 focused upon 
the developments in revival meetings in the Southern Baptist Convention 
between 1947 and 1980. Ten years later, he published the book, How Did They 
Do It? , to recount the storied history of evangelism in the denomination. Just 
before announcing his retirement in 2018, Kelley released Fuel the Fire as an 
update to his earlier SBC evangelism history. The following contents honor 
Kelley’s scholarship in this area with a history of evangelism beginning with 
Jesus and spanning to the present. 


Jesus (AD 26-30) 


Prior to Jesus’s public ministry, announcements of the Messiah’s birth 
proceeded from the mouths of angels, wise men, and shepherds (Matt 1:20- 
21; 2:2; Luke 1:28—35; 2:9-20). Proclamation of the gospel in earnest came 
through John the Baptist, Jesus’s cousin, as he “preached the gospel to the 
people” (Luke 3:18). After John baptized Jesus, the Holy Spirit descended 
upon Jesus as he also would descend upon the disciples at Pentecost to 
empower them for the task of evangelism (Luke 2:21—22; Acts 2:14). I 

Jesus traveled through villages, healed the sick, and called for a response of 
repentance and belief in the gospel message (Matt 4:23; 9:35; Mark 1:14-15). 
Jesus preached he was the gospel and the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecies: 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor. He has sent Me to proclaim release to the captives, and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set free those who are oppressed, to proclaim 
the favorable year of the Lord” (Luke 4:18—19; see also Isa 61:1—2). 

Jesus also practiced personal evangelism. He offered personal invitations 
to the twelve disciples (Matt 4:19; 9:9; John 1:43), Zacchaeus (Luke 19:1—9), 
Nicodemus (John 3:1—16), and the Samaritan woman at the well (John 4:1-42). 
While many were converted through Jesus’s personal evangelism, He also 


suffered rejection on several occasions. The rich young ruler declined Jesus’s 
invitation because “he owned much property” (Matt 19:22). Only one of the 
ten lepers Jesus healed returned to express thanks and receive salvation (Luke 
17:11-18). While one of the criminals crucified alongside Jesus confessed 
faith, the other mocked him (Luke 23:32—43). Further, many of Jesus’ outer 
band of disciples deserted him after they found his teaching offensive, 
foreshadowing the ultimate betrayal by Judas who was one of the Twelve (John 
6:60—71; Matt 26:47—56; Acts 1:16—20). 

Jesus’s personal evangelism may serve as a model for the contemporary 
church as well. He offered the gospel to the least likely candidates for 
salvation. Zacchaeus and the Samaritan woman at the well represented those 
normally shunned because their sins were unacceptable to society, while Jesus 
could have considered Nicodemus a lost cause because of his association with 
the antagonistic Pharisees. Also, his example of perseverance despite constant 
rejection challenges a Western culture that is often noncommittal. 


Acts (AD 30-53) 


Jesus’s substitutionary death on the cross and his resurrection became the 
gospel message his disciples preached when they were empowered by the Holy 
Spirit during Pentecost and beyond. They excelled in proclaiming the gospel in 
neutral locations. Peter’s Spirit-filled message at Pentecost in Jerusalem 
resulted in three thousand new believers (Acts 2:41). Paul’s open-air preaching 
met mixed results as Lydia’s conversion helped Paul establish a church in 
Philippi (Acts 16:14-15). Paul’s preaching in Lystra (Acts 14:8—20), Athens 
(Acts 17:22—34), and Ephesus (Acts 19:9-10), resulted in few initial converts, 
and he instead received threats of execution, apathy, and rioting. Paul also 
engaged in synagogue preaching throughout his missionary journeys. Michael 
Green identified three points in these messages to dispersed Jews: Israel’s 
history and the expectation of the Messiah; the message of Jesus as the 


fulfillment of Old Testament prophecies; and an offer of forgiveness through 


Jesus’s death and resurrection. * 


While Peter and Paul’s gospel ministries dominated much of the biblical 
witness in Acts, the contributions of less-known and anonymous individuals 
should not be ignored. In fact, most conversions in the early centuries of the 
Christian church happened through lay witnesses. Stephen and Philip were 
among seven Hellenistic Jews who were chosen to serve during a crisis in the 
Jerusalem church. Stephen’s apologetic before Jewish leaders led to a mattyt’s 
death that resulted in the dispersion of Christians to Samaria. Philip’s ministry 


in Samaria flourished during Saul’s persecution as many Samaritans trusted in 
Jesus, and Philip’s obedience to the Holy Spirit resulted in the first gentile 
convert who was an Ethiopian eunuch. Ananias, described as a “disciple in 
Damascus,” obeyed the Lord’s calling through a vision and visited Saul, which 
led to Saul/Paul’s conversion and prolific ministry (Acts 9:10-18). Anonymous 
believers had a great impact in Antioch as “men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who 
came to Antioch and began speaking to the Greeks also, preaching the Lord 
Jesus. ... and a large number who believed turned to the Lord” (Acts 11:20— 
21). The contemporary church, unlike the New Testament church, has 
depended upon both its hired clergy and its official church buildings for the 
task of evangelism. Green observed the Roman “imperial government was 
very allergic to large meetings in public places,’ and that “the Christians did 
not own any (buildings) until the third century ... I have a feeling we could 


learn from them.” > 


Growth by Persecution (AD 100-300) 


During the second and third centuries, the early Christian church experienced 
growth as a result of persecution much like the growth that followed Stephen’s 
death in Acts. The martyrdom of Polycarp (156) and Justin Martyr (166) both 
resulted in significant numbers of conversions for Christianity. Polycarp 
championed the gospel as the bishop of Smyrna in modern-day Turkey. He 
refused to recant his faith and suffered death by dagger after the executioners 
failed to burn him at the stake. Likewise, Justin was beheaded in Rome after he 
affirmed his faith in Christ. Irenaeus (130-202), a disciple of Polycarp, led the 
defense of the gospel against Gnosticism with his writing, Against Heresies . He 
led revival in Lyons, now France, and sent missionaries to modern-day Spain 
in Gaul. * 

Origen (184-253) defended the gospel against the pagan philosopher 
Celsus in his writing, Contra Ce/sus . Celsus attacked Christianity regarding the 
common arguments that the Christian love feasts were immoral and that the 
meetings Christians hosted were secret societies. Origen also persuaded 
Gregory Thaumatargus (213-270) to become a Christian. Gregory “the 
Miracle Worker” became Bishop of Lyons and led most of the city to Christian 
faith. By AD 300, the gospel took root in every city of the Roman Empire. 
Emperor Diocletian slowed the Christian church’s advance through 
persecution in 303, but the move backfired as the gospel spread to the 
countryside instead of cities as a result. ° 


Missionary Movements and Reform in the Middle 
Ages (AD 400-1500) 


Once the Christian church had been established in the Roman Empire, 
missionary movements advanced the gospel in other pagan nations. Native 
Scot Patrick (389-461) landed in Ireland in 432 after being kidnapped by 
pirates at the age of sixteen. Patrick was converted to Christianity and spread 
the gospel to more than 120,000 Irishmen and started 365 churches in nearly 
thirty years. More than a century later, Irish nattve Columba (521-597) 
returned the favor by bringing the gospel to the island of Iona off the Scottish 
coast. ° The charge across the United Kingdom continued when Augustine of 
Canterbury (545-605), not Hippo, spread the gospel across England with the 
conversion and blessing of King Ethelbert. From England, Boniface (675— 
754) brought the gospel to Germany and Belgium. He confronted pagans in 
the area by felling a sacred tree dedicated to the god Thor. When Thor failed 
to exact retribution on Boniface, many Germans converted to Christianity. 

The evangelists in the middle of the Middle Ages tended toward preaching 
bands and orders rather than an individual approach. Peter Waldo took a vow 
of poverty and refused to live in a monastery. Instead, he lived among the poor 
in Lyons, France, and preached the gospel. The Bishop of Lyons opposed him, 
and at the Third Lateran Council, Waldo and his band of followers were 
prohibited from preaching without the bishop’s consent. This group became 
known as the Waldensians and preached across Europe after being expelled 
from Lyons. Similarly, Francis of Assisi (1181-1226) also chose poverty to 
minister to the poor in Italy. He gained a following for the purpose of gospel 
ministry, which became known as the Franciscan order. ® 

The latter Middle Ages produced evangelists who foreshadowed the 
coming Reformation. In England, John Wycliffe (1320-1384) gained 
popularity with the monarchy because he opposed the Roman papacy’s 
practice of collecting tributes from other nations. Wycliffe also charged the 
monastic orders with corruption. Rome retaliated and pressured English 
royalty to end Wycliffe’s attacks against the church. However, Wycliffe’s favor 
with those in high position spared his life and his ministry, and he published 
the first English translation of the Bible in 1382. John Huss (1369-1415), a 
priest appointed in Prague (now the Czech Republic), was influenced greatly 
by the writings of Wycliffe, and he preached in the common language despite 
opposition from Rome. Huss died as a martyr after refusing to recant his faith. 
Jerome Savonarola (1452-1498) followed Huss, denouncing the Roman 


church for simony and sexual immorality. Savonarola became a force both 
politically and spiritually in Florence, Italy. He too was executed for his dissent 
against Rome, but not in vain. '° These pioneers of reform set the table for the 
Reformation of Martin Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, and John Calvin. 


The Reformation (AD 1500-1650) 


Martin Luther (1486-1546) became disenchanted with the Roman church’s 
doctrine of salvation by works along with its corrupt practice of selling 
indulgences. In 1517, Luther nailed his Nénety-Five Theses to the door of the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg, Germany. Like his predecessors, Luther 
emphasized faith instead of works in the doctrine of salvation. He also 
affirmed the sole authority of the Scriptures and published a German 
translation of the New Testament in 1522 and completed the Old Testament 


in 1534, 1! 

In Switzerland, Ulrich Zwingli published sixty-seven theses against the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1523. Among Zwingli’s differences with the 
Catholic Church, he held that the Lord’s Supper and baptism were symbolic 
rather than sacramental, championed predestination, and viewed Scripture as 
the sole authority for the Christian life. Some of Zwingli’s more conservative 
followers splintered from his group in 1525 because they opposed infant 
baptism and other practices of the Roman Catholic Church that Zwineli still 
embraced. The dissenters formed the Anabaptist movement, which spread 
across Europe after being opposed in Switzerland. 

French theologian John Calvin completed the cycle of the Reformation as 
he expounded upon and defended the doctrine of predestination in his writing 
Institutes of the Christian Region in 1534. Because of his unpopular doctrinal 
positions, Calvin relocated to Geneva, Switzerland, but he reached the people 
of his homeland by sending eighty-eight missionaries to evangelize France 


between 1555 and 1562, which resulted in more than one-hundred thousand 


converts. be 


Pietism & Puritanism (AD 1580-1740) 


After the Thirty Years War in Germany (1618-1648), Lutheranism suffered a 
schism. A dissenting group known as Pietists rejected infant baptism, which 
the Lutherans still practiced, but they also desired religious fervor that was 
lacking in the preaching and evangelism of Lutheran churches. Philip Jakob 
Spener pioneered the official Pietism movement when he published Prous 


Desires in 1675. He emphasized more intense Bible study, lay leadership, higher 
moral standards, and intentional evangelism in the lives of believers. !° Spener’s 
method of intensive group Bible study resembles modern-day cell groups or 
Sunday School classes. He termed these groups “ecclesiolae in ecclesiae (Latin: 
‘ittle churches within the church’).” '4 Nickolaus von Zinzendorf established 
the Moravian Brethren as part of the Pietism movement. The Moravians 
mobilized their disciples for a worldwide missionary movement that included 
journeys to America. ! 

In England, a desire to see the Anglican church employ the theology of 
Calvin led to the rise of Puritanism. However, Queen Elizabeth I and King 
James I thwarted these attempts in an effort to solidify political control 
through the state church. Separatist churches were formed out of the 
Puritanism movement, and the General and Particular Baptist churches in 
England resulted. Puritan leader William Bradford led a group of pilgrims to 
America in search of religious freedom and to escape religious persecution. 
They landed in Plymouth Rock, Massachusetts, and were the forerunners of 


the Awakening in America. 16 


The Great Awakenings (AD 1725-1830) 


The open-air preaching of George Whitefield (1714-1770) and John Wesley 
(1703-1791) began to stir souls of the common people in England after 
Whitefield was banned from preaching in Anglican churches due to his 
emphasis of salvation by grace alone. Whitefield, who had established an 
orphanage in the American colony of Georgia, passed the baton to the older 
Wesley in order to continue the open-air meetings in England. Whitefield’s 
preaching drew crowds as large as forty-thousand people in Bristol, 
Gloucester, and London. John and his brother Charles Wesley also had ties to 
the Georgia colony through Moravian missionaries and experienced 
conversion in 1738. While Whitefield pioneered the preaching method, Wesley 
organized the large number of converts into tiered groups for the purpose of 
discipleship. Although Wesley desired these groups as a means of revival for 
the Anglican church, the public dubbed this group as the Methodist Church 
beginning in 1759. 1” 

The First Great Awakening in America began with the ministry of 
Theodore Frelinghuysen (1691-1747). The Dutch Reformed Church 
appointed Frelinghuysen, a German native, to pastor four churches in New 
Jersey. When he arrived in 1719, Frelinghuysen confronted the cultural, dead, 


religious habits of the congregations with the call for a personal commitment 
to Christ, and the movement began a ripple effect in 1726. Gilbert Tennent, 
who served a Presbyterian church in New Jersey, shared Frelinghuysen’s desire 
for revival and confronted many of the same problems in his congregation. '* 

In New England, the Holy Spirit utilized the polar personalities of 
Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) and George Whitefield. Edwards, a 
Congregationalist, was concerned for the moral purity of younger members in 
his congregation at Northampton, Massachusetts. His methods of evangelism 
included home visitation and a highly intellectual style of preaching from 
written manuscripts. A revival movement began at Edwards’s church where 
three hundred people were converted and spread to forty towns in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut between 1734 and 1737 in what became 
known as the Valley Revival. After the revival fires cooled, Whitefield stirred 
the embers with his itinerant preaching ministry in New England between 
1740 and 1742. Unlike Edwards, Whitefield preached extemporaneously, and 
he continued his method of open-air preaching because church buildings 
could not house the large crowds he drew. !” 

After the Revolutionary War in America, the Second Great Awakening 
began with student-led revivals in 1786 on the campuses of Hampden-Sidney 
College in Virginia and Washington College in Maryland. The movement 
poised the Presbyterians for evangelistic growth as many of the students 
became ministers in the denomination. Conversely, Yale president Timothy 
Dwight confronted his students with the gospel, many of whom had fallen 
prey to agnosticism with the influence of the Enlightenment. Dwight tilled the 
ground of revival for seven years through his lectures and chapel sermons 
before one-third of Yale’s student population confessed Christ in 1802. 7” 

Although Kentucky and Tennessee are considered Southern states in 
modern American history, they were considered the Western frontier following 
the Revolutionary War. Fifty years before Tennessee whiskey distiller Jack 
Daniel was born, the people of this new frontier had fallen into the vice of 
drunkenness because of their taste for homemade whiskey. Presbyterian 
revivalist James McGready (1763-1817) desired to see a move of the Holy 
Spirit similar to what he experienced at Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia. 
71 He initiated the revival with Kentucky’s common people after being rejected 
by elite congregations in North Carolina. McGready partnered with fellow 
Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist ministers. The Cane Ridge Camp Meeting 
in August 1801 near Paris, Kentucky, launched the Great Revival (or the 
South’s Second Great Awakening) as a movement. Many of the characteristics 


of this movement between 1799 and 1806 may be seen in traditional 
evangelical churches in the South today such as upbeat gospel hymns, an 
individualistic approach to conversion, a theology more bent toward 
Arminianism than Calvinism, and protracted revival meetings. 7 

Charles G. Finney (1792-1875) became the most well-known preacher of 
the Second Great Awakening, His conversion took place in 1821 at the age of 
twenty-nine while studying to become a lawyer. He entered the preaching 
ministry in 1824, and his evangelistic messages proved fruitful in New York 
State. He saw the greatest number of conversions in Rochester where revival 
fell from the fall 1830 to spring 1831. In addition to his role as an evangelist, 
Finney also served as a pastor in local churches and as a professor at Oberlin 
College in Ohio, where he eventually became president from 1851 to 1866. *° 
Finney also implemented new techniques during his revival meetings, which 
his critics called “New Measures.” *4 Many of these techniques have persisted 
in modern revivals such as protracted revival meetings, the popularization of 
the altar call, utilizing music to set a mood conducive to evangelism, and the 
advertisement of revival meetings. 


The Layman’s Prayer Revival (AD 1857-1858) 


The Layman’s Prayer Revival of 1857-1858 began with the commissioning of 
businessman Jeremiah Lanphier from the North Dutch Reformed Church on 
Fulton Street in New York City. During his private prayer time after a day of 
ministering, Lanphier heard God’s call to begin a weekly prayer meeting for 
businessmen during the lunch hour. The group grew from a half-dozen men in 
one meeting to twenty separate daily prayer meetings across New York City 
two months later. The ground rules allowed for any attendee to speak or pray 
for a maximum of five minutes with the meetings lasting exactly one hour 
from noon to 1 p.m. The prayer movement caught fire in major cities across 
the United States. *° 

This revival movement took place concurrently with an economic crisis in 
America—the Business Revulsion of 1857. The crisis caused the majority of 
banks nationwide to shut down for nearly two months. *° This evangelism 
movement differed from the Great Awakenings that preceded it because the 
leading personalities were laymen instead of renowned preachers. In addition 
to the prayer meetings, the leaders also carried out systematic home visitation 
programs and distributed tracts. Historians of the revival estimated that 


between 300,000 and one million people converted to Christianity as a result. 
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The Welsh Revival and the Azusa Street Revival 


(AD 1904-1906) 
In 1903 Dean David Howell, a leader in the Anglican Church, called the 


country of Wales to pray for a much-needed revival. He died before the prayer 
was answered, but evangelist Seth Joshua began to pray a preacher would be 
raised from the common coal miners. Robert Evans, a coal miner raised in a 
Welsh Calvinist Methodist church, heard the call to ministry and became the 
answer to Joshua’s prayer. After hearing Joshua’s message, “Lord, Bend Us,” in 
a 1903 meeting, Roberts quit his formal ministry training and pursued itinerant 
evangelistic ministry. Roberts reported seeing a vision of the number 100,000 
written on paper. He began to pray for that same number of conversions. 
While Roberts became the public face of the revival, the majority of the 
evangelists were little known. Historians have estimated the number of 
conversions ranged between 80,000 and 162,000. = 

While the Welsh revival has been credited with Pentecostalism movements 
in India, Korea, and Africa, many Pentecostals in North America have traced 
their beginnings to the Azusa Street revival in Los Angeles. Before William 
Seymour’s ministry on the West Coast, he sat under the tutelage of Charles 
Parham, who taught about a second baptism of the Holy Spirit evidenced by 
speaking in tongues. Seymour, an African-American preacher, and Parham, a 
Caucasian, met in Houston, Texas. While Parham advocated segregation in 
wotship, Seymour’s movement in Los Angeles saw the Holy Spirit’s baptism as 
an eschatological event in which all human divisions, including racism, were 
broken in preparation for Christ’s return. 7? Most Pentecostal congregations in 
North America derive either from Parham or Seymour. Parham established the 
Apostolic Faith Movement, predominant in the Midwestern and Southwestern 
United States and in Chicago-area congregations. While Parham confined his 
influence to regions where he resided, Seymour drew Christians from across 
the country to experience Pentecostalism in Los Angeles through his 
publication Apostolic Faith . The influence of Azusa Street may be seen in 
established denominations such as the Church of God in Christ, the 


Pentecostal Holiness Church, and the Church of God (Cleveland, Tennessee). 
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Evangelistic Preaching in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries (AD 1870-2018) 


Finney became a dominating personality during the Second Great Awakening, 
but his “New Measures” influenced the evangelistic preaching of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Dwight L. Moody (1837-1899) became the 
first evangelist to partner with a prominent singer as he toured with Ira 
Sankey. °*! Moody’s friend Charles Spurgeon (1834-1892) exemplified 
evangelistic pastoral preaching in London’s Metropolitan Tabernacle and 
printed his sermons for the public. >? Meanwhile, Moody’s protégé J. Wilbur 
Chapman (1859-1918) innovated the simultaneous evangelistic campaigns in 
which several revival meetings would be held at the same time across one city, 
3 and Chapman’s advance man Billy Sunday (1862-1935), a professional 


baseball player turned preacher, became well—known for his revivals in urban 


centers. _ 


While Billy Sunday faded from the scene, Billy Graham was preparing for 
ministry. Graham became perhaps America’s most beloved evangelist because 
of his willingness to work across denominational lines. This practice shifted 
from Graham’s upbringing and early ministry connected to fundamentalist 
churches. Graham’s 1949 Los Angeles Crusade became the first in which he 
included churches from multiple denominations and launched his ministry into 
the limelight. °° Graham’s use of technology set him apart from other 
evangelists as he broadcasted the “Hour of Decision” radio program, televised 
many of his crusades, published Christianity Today magazine, and continued his 
wotk after his official retirement in 2005 by posting vidoes of his sermons to 
his website through the “My Hope” campaign from 2013 to 2016. His son 
Franklin Graham has carried on his legacy and ministry since the 1990s and 
continues to do so since his father’s death in 2018 through the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association. 

Greg Laurie is the most current and well-known revivalist. Laurie is the 
founder and pastor of Harvest Christian Fellowship in Riverside, California. 
He established Harvest Crusades in 1990, which modeled the style of Billy 
Graham’s crusades in a contemporary fashion. Also, Laurie was the product of 
the Jesus Movement—the last large-scale revival in America. During this 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s, teens and young adults known as hippies 
rebelled against the establishments of government, society, and religion 
through the empty pleasures of drugs, sexual encounters, and rock and roll 
music. Many found their answer in the gospel of Jesus through open-air 


preaching on beaches, Bible studies on high school campuses, and Christian 
songs palatable to the hippie culture. While many traditional churches rejected 
these new believers for cultural reasons, leaders such as Billy Graham and Bill 
Bright of Campus Crusade for Christ encouraged established churches to 
embrace these “Jesus freaks,’ as they were referred to by non-Christian 


hippies. As a result, the converts of the Jesus Movement birthed contemporary 


Christian music and seeker-sensitive services. °° 


The Church Growth Movement 


Pastors and church members in evangelical churches may not be familiar with 
missiologist Donald McGavran, but many of the pragmatic methods utilized 
for outreach and evangelism in the contemporary Christian church derived 
from McGavran’s research. As a missionary to India, McGavran noticed that 
churches within the same contexts could thrive or decline based on certain 
principles. After he retired, McGavran began applying his research in the 
mission field to churches in America. The homogeneous unit principle became 
McGavran’s most popular and most controversial finding. McGavran stated, 
“People like to become Christians without crossing racial, linguistic, or class 
barriers.” °’ Critics of McGavran’s reseatch have pointed toward this principle 
to further segregate the church. However, McGavran and his protégé C. Peter 
Wagner claimed the principle described reality rather than prescribed an 
evangelistic method. 

In a broader sense, the Church Growth Movement applied social research 
to discover the most pragmatic evangelistic methods for particular ministry 
contexts. Rick Warren, pastor of Saddleback Church in California, popularized 
this approach to evangelism in Te Purpose Driven Church as he described how a 
church should decide on its target audience. Warren’s philosophy echoed the 
homogeneous unit principle: “While your church may never be able to reach 
everyone, it is especially suited to reaching certain types of people. Knowing 
who you’te trying to reach makes evangelism much easier.” °° Warren utilized 
church growth principles to build some of the largest megachurches in the 
United States through seeker-sensitive and even seeker-driven worship 
services. 

The theological foundations for these pragmatic evangelistic practices have 
been questioned in the twenty-first century. While the research of this 
movement proved helpful, others such as Mark Dever, pastor of Capitol Hill 


Baptist Church in Washington, DC, have offered a correction to the Church 


Gtowth Movement known as Church Health. °* 

The influence of the Church Growth Movement also may be seen in the 
pragmatic methods of personal evangelism training through memorized gospel 
presentations. D. James Kennedy, former pastor of Coral Ridge Presbyterian 
Church in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, developed a method eventually labeled 
“Evangelism Explosion” after his church had dwindled to seventeen attendees. 
Kennedy trained his members to share the gospel by asking a diagnostic 
question and sharing a gospel presentation with memorized Scripture. His 
church grew to more than two thousand attendees as a result. Kennedy 
launched this program nationally and internationally, and his work continues 
today even after his death. “” Southern Baptists implemented similar methods 
through programs such as Continuing Witness Training, FAITH Evangelism, The 
NET, and most recently The Three Circles. Parachurch ministries geared toward 
evangelizing certain age groups and demographics also may be seen as another 
outgrowth of the Church Growth Movement. Such ministries included 
Campus Crusade for Christ, Youth for Christ, the Navigators, and Promise 
Keepers. These groups developed both methods of mass and personal 
evangelism. 


Evangelism in the Southern Baptist Convention 
(AD 1845-2018) 


Since its inception in 1845, member churches of the Southern Baptist 
Convention had agreed upon a cooperative effort toward world missions. The 
SBC founded the Foreign Mission Board to accomplish foreign missions and 
the Domestic Mission Board to accomplish missions in the United States 
(renamed the International Mission Board and North American Mission 
Board in 1997). While Southern Baptists practiced evangelism through local 
churches, the first attempt at denominational cooperation in the conventions 
took place between 1904 and 1906. W. W. Hamilton became the first secretary 


of evangelism at the Home Mission Board and emphasized the method of 


tevivalism. *! 


After some setbacks during the 1920s and 1930s, the SBC’s evangelism 
department gained traction under the leadership of C. E. Mathews in the 
1940s and 1950s. He prioritized evangelism in the local churches through 
leadership in evangelism at the state and association levels, which funneled to 
each local church through its own evangelism church council. The SBC 


baptized one million more converts during a decade of Mathews’s leadership 
than in the previous decade. “7 

During the SBC’s greatest evangelistic effectiveness, Kelley identified what 
he considers the four distinctives of an evangelism strategy in most Southern 
Baptist Churches: decisional preaching with a public invitation at the 
conclusion of the sermon, personal evangelism through a church visitation 
program, Sunday School, *° and at least one week of revival services each year 
as the culmination of a church’s evangelism efforts. “* 

While the SBC’s baptism numbers declined and spiked several times 
between 1960 and 2000, the SBC’s number of baptisms has declined steadily in 
the first two decades of the twenty-first century. * Kelley attributed the decline 
to the lack of church health and the absence of significant discipleship in 
established SBC churches. *° At the denominational level, Kelley noted the 
North American Mission Board in 2016 “no longer included” evangelism “‘as a 
primary focal point for the entity charged with reaching North America with 
the gospel.” *’ After an evangelism task force recommended NAMB hire 
leadership in the area of evangelism at the 2018 annual meeting of the SBC, 
NAMB president Kevin Ezell named Johnny Hunt, an evangelistic and 
tenured pastor of First Baptist Church of Woodstock, Georgia, as senior vice 
president of evangelism and leadership. *° 

Kelley offered five simple practices for SBC churches to revive their 
evangelism ministries: praying for the unevangelized, setting annual baptism 
goals, teaching members to share an evangelistic testimony, teaching members 
a gospel presentation, and training members to turn conversations toward the 
gospel. *? Just as Heb 11 has become known as the “Hall of Faith” for 
believers, Southern Baptists are known for having a “Hall of Evangelists” with 
well-known personalities such as Billy Graham, George W. Truett, W. A. 
Criswell, Jerry Falwell, Chuck Colson, Lottie Moon, Annie Armstrong, and 
Adrian Rogers. More likely the future of evangelism in the SBC will resemble 
the unnamed heroes of Hebrews 11 “of whom the world was not worthy” (v. 
38). These heroes will be pastors who train their congregations to share the 
gospel, men and women who share their testimonies of how Christ made the 
difference, and students who love Jesus by leading their friends to do the same. 
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Hiustorical Basis 


T HE BLOOD OF CHRISTIANS IS SEED : 
CHRISTIAN SUFFERING AND 
EVANGELISM IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
AND THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


Rex D. Butler 


Tertullian, the Carthaginian teacher who bore witness to Christian martyrdom, 
stated in his well-known dictum on persecution and martyrdom: “The blood 
of Christians is seed.” From this church father’s perspective, the early church 
not only survived but thrived in spite of persecution and martyrdom. In fact, 
he wrote, “The oftener we are mown down by you, the more in number we 
grow.” Although Tertullian was given to exaggeration, history seems to bear 
out his rhetoric. According to educated estimates, in the Roman Empire, the 
number of Christians during Tertullian’s time, 200 AD, was 200,000, or less 
than one percent of the population. A century later, just ahead of 
Constantine’s conversion and the end of persecution, the number had grown 
to more than a million, or ten percent of the population. At that time, 
Christians could be found from all walks of life and social classes in all the 
major cities and many smaller towns all around the Mediterranean. * 

Similar phenomena can be found today around the globe as the church 
grows even where the forces of the enemy inflict persecution and martyrdom 
on Christ’s followers. The church is growing fastest in China and Cuba, two 
Communist countries, and in Muslim Iran. Elsewhere, however, persecution 
has had a negative impact on the churches. Even so the stories of Christian 
suffering and perseverance serve to inspire believers who give heed to them. 

One goal of this research project is to examine early Christian martyr 
stories and to compare them with contemporary accounts of persecution 
according to the martyrs or confessors, the persecutors, the methods of 
persecution, and the outcomes. After such an examination, the second goal is 


to apply the findings toward an understanding of evangelism and church 
growth in the midst of Christian suffering. 


Tertullian’s Apology 


At the turn of the third century, Tertullian famously wrote: “Yet nothing 
whatsoever is accomplished by your cruelties, even when each is more heinous 
than the last. Instead they serve as an enticement to our religion. Indeed, we 
supply a greater yield whenever you cut us down. The blood of Christians is 
seed!” > More recently, during a visit to NOBTS, a pastor from Bangladesh 
expressed a similar sentiment: “Persecution is the rain that causes the church 
to grow.” He said this in spite of, or because of, his loss of employment, his 
property, and his family due to persecution from Muslims. He also reported a 
house church pastor had been hanged because of his faith in Jesus Christ. 
Ronald Boyd-Macmillan, a modern reporter of persecution, relates an 
interesting story that illustrates the point made by Tertullian and the 
Bangladeshi pastor. In 1990, he was in Beijing to meet covertly with three 
elderly Chinese Christians. He was surprised when they offered up a toast “in 
memory of the man who did more than any other to bring to our beloved 
China the largest scale revival in the history of Christianity! To Mao Zedong!” 
They explained: “He closed the churches, jailed the pastors, burned the Bibles 
—annihilated the visible church. Many Christians died. It was a horrible time.” 
But, after Mao’s death, “The few evangelists that were left ... began to go and 
preach the gospel in the countryside.” Those who heard the gospel realized 
Mao could not save them—because he died—but Jesus, who rose from the 
dead and lives, is the true Savior. Boyd-Macmillan concluded the story: “We 
laughed. We almost felt sorry for Mao, doing his worst to finish the church off 
and all the while laying the foundation for the world’s biggest revival.” Then 
he added the statistics of the revival in China are impossible to determine, but 
“whatever figure you use, it still constitutes the largest numerical revival in the 


history of Christianity.” 4 


The Martyrdom of Polycarp 


Other parallels, although not as exact, can be found between accounts of 
martyrdom in the early church and the contemporary world. About forty years 
before Tertullian penned Apology , Polycarp, the elderly bishop of Smyrna, was 
burned at the stake for his faith in Jesus Christ. When commanded to deny 
Christ or face a cruel death, Polycarp declared: “For eighty-six years I have 


been his servant, and he has done me no wrong. How can I blaspheme my 
King who saved me?” ° Aged pastors are still martyred, such as Paulos Faraj 
Rahho, the sixty-five-year-old Catholic Chaldean archbishop of Mosul, Iraq. In 
2008, a gang of Islamist criminals abducted him from his church, and, two 
weeks later, his body was found in a shallow grave. The archbishop is 
remembered for his dynamic leadership, his hope, and his service to the young 
and old of his Christian community. Like Polycarp, Rahho was a symbol of 
Christianity in his community. In the words of Johan Candalin, executive 
director of the Religious Liberty Commission of the World Evangelical 
Alliance, “An archbishop is more than one ordinary clergyman. He ts a symbol 


of the whole church. And when he is killed in this brutal way it is a very clear 


signal to all Christians that this is what could happen to any of you.” © 


When Polycarp was arraigned before the governor of Smyrna, he was 
urged on several occasions to say, “Caesar is lord,’ to swear by the divine spirit 
of the emperor, and to curse the name of Christ. Such declarations would have 
secured his release from martyrdom. However, in the center of the arena, 
surrounded by pagans, he refused boldly. ’ Other, more recent political leaders 
have demanded worship and obedience, and many pastors have continued to 
refuse. Such a pastor was Richard Wurmbrand, who today is a symbol of the 
persecuted church. When the Communists took over Romania, they convened 
a “Congress of Cults,” attended by four thousand priests and pastors, who 
chose Joseph Stalin honorary president. During the congress, many religious 
leaders succumbed to the Communists’ seductive language, praised 
Communism, and pledged the loyalty of their churches. Sabina Wurmbrand 
said to her husband: “Richard, stand up and wash away this shame from the 
face of Christ! They are spitting in his face.” Richard reminded her, “If I do so, 
you lose your husband.” She replied, “I don’t wish to have a coward as a 
husband.” With the same kind of courage exhibited by Polycarp, Wurmbrand 
went to the podium and declared to the congress that their loyalty was due not 
to murderers of Christians but to Christ and God. Not only did those in 
attendance hear Wurmbrand’s confession of faith, but his speech was also 
broadcast throughout the whole country. As a result of Wurmbrand’s 


faithfulness, three years later, he was imprisoned and tortured for Christ. ® 


The Acts of Justin and His Companions 


About a decade after Polycarp’s martyrdom, the Christian apologist Justin 
Martyr came to the attention of the imperial authorities of Rome. In a public 


debate, Justin bested Crescens, a Cynic philosopher who had the ear of 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Humiliated and angered, Crescens and the 
intellectual elites of Rome plotted to bring Justin and six of his companions 
before the Roman prefect, Junius Rusticus. . According to the trial record, 
which was preserved, Justin revealed he presided over a congregation that met 
in his apartment above a bathhouse and that there were a number of meeting 
places throughout the city because Christians were too numerous to gather in 
a single location. '0 Blsewhere, Justin described the worship conducted in his 
house church. The president, or pastor, led the small congregation in Scripture 
reading from both the Old and New Testaments, teaching, praying, singing, 
the Eucharist, and an offering. _ 

A common feature of stories of persecution not only in the early church 
but also in the contemporary world is the house church. Globally, house 
churches facilitate both the numbers of Christians and, more importantly, 
secrecy. 

Perhaps the most famous house church movement is the one in China. In 
the aftermath of the Communist revolution, churches were divided between 
those who were loyal to the state and those who insisted the union of church 
and state hindered the gospel message and mission. The “Dean of the House 
Churches,’ Wang Minedao, resisted the state-sponsored, state-controlled 
church and was ostracized, arrested, and imprisoned for twenty years. As one 
biographer, Thomas Alan Harvey, expressed it: “His life, resistance, suffering, 
and perseverance bear the marks of the Chinese church. Even as his arrest and 
imprisonment marked the end of public defiance of the government, how 
much more did his reemergence from the Chinese gulag twenty years later 


embody a Christian faith that has not only survived but grown stronger in 


spite of its official banishment.” !* 


The house church movement in China is known also as the underground 
church, so by its very nature, its numbers are impossible to gauge. Estimates of 
the total number of Christians in China range from 2.3 million to 200 million. 
According to the Lausanne Global Analysis, perhaps a reasonable estimate is 
closer to 100 million, a number that includes Protestant and Catholic, 
registered and unregistered churches. '? As John Allen points out, 
“Protestantism took off after the expulsion of foreign missionaries, so most of 
this expansion has been home-grown.” ' Purthermore, according to Paul 
Marshall, Lela Gilbert, and Nina Shea, “Most of the explosive increase of 
Christians in China has taken place in house churches (or underground 
churches), which are usually Evangelical in theology and practice. In the last 


thirty years, these church networks have experienced the largest pattern of 


church growth in world history. In no other country, at no other time, have 


tens of millions of people come into the Christian faith at such a pace.” !° 


Because of the sheer numbers of house churches, the Communist 
authorities have been challenged to regulate them and to force them to 
register. The pastors of underground churches, however, resist registration 
because, as one Baptist pastor explained, provincial governors can censor the 
sermons preached in churches under his control. Subjects such as the Holy 
Spirit and the Second Coming of Christ seem threatening to a regime that 
fears direction of its subjects from a divine source and the idea that the 


Communist kingdom will not endure forever. '° As a rule, authorities will not 
interfere with house churches if they follow three guidelines: (1) they must not 


be subversive to the government; (2) they must not develop networks with 


other churches; and (3) they must not receive support from foreign entities. !’ 


However, there are numerous instances of persecution against house 
churches and their pastors. Mark Shan of China Aid reports: “House Church 
always face persecution, especially church leaders are facing danger of even 
being sent to prison, though different regions in different times have different 
degree of persecutions.” '® Since 2013, when Xi Jinping became president of 
the People’s Republic of China, the Communist Party has intensified religious 
persecution as Christianity’s popularity has grown at what the Communists 
perceive to be alarming rates. The crackdown on Christianity is the worst since 
the Cultural Revolution under Mao Zedong thirty years ago. In 2018, local 
governments closed hundreds of underground churches. In other churches, 
Communist officials removed crosses from buildings, displayed Chinese flags 
and pictures of Xi Jinping, and forbade attendance by children. Online sales of 
Bibles are no longer permitted, and the next step is to retranslate the Bible to 
make it compatible with Chinese Communism. Xi Jinping’s goal is to 
“Sinicize” Christianity—to conform it to the ideals of the Communist Party. !? 

In December 2018, the well-known house church, Early Rain Covenant 
Church, located in Chengdu, experienced the persecution revived by Xi 
Jinping. The pastor Wang Yi and his wife Jiang Rong were arrested and 
charged with subversion, a crime that carries the penalty of up to fifteen years 
in prison. Over one hundred church members were also arrested; many others 
went into hiding; still others were evicted from the city. 20 Before his arrest, 
Wang Yi wrote “My Faithful Declaration of Obedience,” to be published in 
the event of his arrest. In his declaration, this faithful pastor recognized the 
unexpected blessings that come from persecution: “If God decides to use the 


persecution of this Communist regime against the church to help more 
Chinese people to despair of their futures, to lead them through a wilderness 
of spiritual disillusionment and through this to make them know Jesus, if 
through this he continues disciplining and building up his church, then I am 
joyfully willing to submit to God’s plans, for his plans are always benevolent 
and good.” 

Wherever the church is persecuted, house church movements will grow. 
One other notable site is Iran, where house churches are among the very few 
options for Muslim-background believers to worship. Established churches, 
such as the Assyrian Church of the East and Armenian Orthodox Church, ate 
prohibited from allowing Muslim-backeground believers to participate. The 
numbers ate much smaller than they are in China, but still they are 
encouraging: estimates suggest there are 100,000 Iranian believers meeting in 
house churches in their country. One former pastor, Ali Akbar, worked with 
thirty-five house churches in a dozen different locations before multiple 
attests forced him to leave his country. 7! 

House church movements, such as the one described by Justin Martyr, 
continue to provide opportunities for worship, evangelism, and discipleship. In 
many cases, house churches can also enable believers to gather in secret, but, 
as has been seen all too often, persecuting authorities can penetrate the 
defenses and impose various levels of suffering on underground believers. 


The Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne 


In AD 177, a little over a decade after Justin Martyr’s death, an extensive 
persecution broke out against Christians in Lyons and Vienne in Gaul. This 
persecution was not instigated by an emperor’s edict, although the governor of 
the province oversaw the imprisonments, tortures, and executions, but it was 
the residents of these towns who rose up in mob violence against their 
Christian neighbors. The violence lasted for six days, during which dozens of 
Christians endured unimaginable tortures—scourged, stretched on the rack, 
roasted in a red-hot chair, attacked by wild beasts, impaled on a stake. The 
Christians who survived the persecution of the mob prayed that, although they 
did not have the privilege to die for their faith, they would live out their 
witness with boldness before their neighbors. 

Persecution instigated by individuals or mobs operating out of hatred and 
ignorance towatd Christianity rather than by government officials is not 
uncommon. One such incident of individual violence against Christians 
occurred in December 2002 at the Jibla Baptist Hospital in Yemen. A Muslim 


militant, incensed by Christian influence in his country, infiltrated the hospital, 
shot and killed three Southern Baptist medical missionaries, and wounded a 
pharmacist. In the aftermath of this killing, Yemenis who appreciated the 
ministry of the medical missionaries poured out their grief over their deaths. 
In the years ahead, Southern Baptists and other Christians continued the 
medical mission of the hospital, renamed Peace Hospital. The widow of one 
victim appealed for mercy for the man who killed her husband. 77 

An incident of mob violence occurred in Malatya, Turkey. Officially, 
Turkey is a secular Islamic state, but the government does not recognize 
Protestant Christianity. In April 2007, three Protestants were attacked, 
tortured, and killed in a Christian publishing house. Two of the victims were 
Turkish converts, and the third was a German missionary; two were married 
and the other was engaged. The five men arrested for the murders have been 
tied to ultranationalist groups who teach that Turkey is for Islam. Soon after 
the deaths of these three Christians, the two wives and the fiancée appeared on 
national television to voice forgiveness for the murderers of the men they 
loved. 7° 

In these two contemporary stories of martyrdom, the survivors were able 
to forgive the persecutors. In doing so, they were following Jesus’ directive: 
“But I say to you who hear, love your enemies, do good to those who hate 
you, bless those who curse you, pray for those who mistreat you” (Luke 6:27). 

Back in Lyons in the second century, the eyewitness of the persecution 
reported: “Our adversary the Devil, giving us a foretaste of his final 
appearance, which is surely very close, fell upon us with all his might. He used 
every trick available to prepare and train his followers to attack God’s 
servants.” *4 Boyd-MacMillan agrees: “It is the devil, the demonic hatred that is 
behind all anti-Christian violence.” The devil is “waging his cosmic battle of 
spite against Jesus Christ.” *° The early Christians who faced persecution held 
the same view that their ultimate enemy was not the Roman government or 
the mob but rather Satan. For this reason, Christians of all ages are able to 
forgive their persecutors, because their enemy is Satan, not those who act out 
their hatred for Christ and for Christians. 


The Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas 


The Scillitan martyrs were the earliest known Christians of the North African 
church, which was called by one historian, “the church of the martyrs.” = Just 
over two decades later, another faithful group of Christians gave their lives for 


their faith in Jesus Christ, and their story is told in The Passion of Perpetua and 
Fehcitas . Although the martyrs included five catechumens, three men and two 
women, along with their teacher, the two heroines are immortalized in the title 
of the Passion . The narrator introduced Perpetua as “a woman nobly born, 
educated in the liberal arts, and respectably married. She had a father and a 
mother and two brothers ... as well as an infant son, who was still nursing. 
Perpetua was about twenty-two years old.” Felicitas was a slave, who was eight 
months pregnant at the time of their arrest. The prominence given to the 
women in the Passion troubled Augustine, who preached three extant sermons 
about the Carthaginian martyrs. He addressed the unspoken question about 
why the day was named for two women with a pun on their names: 
“Obviously, Perpetua and Felicitas are the names of two of them but the 
reward of all of them. And indeed, all the martyrs suffered bravely for that 
time in a struggle of pain and confession of faith only to rejoice in perpetual 
felicity.” 7’ 

Throughout church history, the role of women in the church has been 
debated. In the arena of Christian suffering, however, women have always had 
a prominent place in the annals of martyrs. Reading through early Christian 
martyr stories, several women stand out: Agathonice; Blandina and her 
mistress; the five women of Scillium; Potamiaena; Marcella; Crispina; and these 
two, Perpetua and Felicitas, perhaps the best known of all. 

Women continue to suffer for Christ’s sake around the globe. Two women 
reminiscent of Perpetua and Felicitas are Maryam Rostampour and Marziyeh 
Amirizadeh, who were arrested in March 2009 by Iranian security forces and 
imprisoned in the infamous Evin Prison in Tehran. When interrogated about 
their alleged apostasy, they answered: “Yes, we are Christians;” “We have no 


reerets;’ “We will not deny our faith.” Thankfully, they were released in 


November of the same year. 7° 


Another Christian woman who has gained international attention for her 
suffering is Asia Bibi. In Pakistan, in 2009, this farm worker and mother of 
five was imprisoned after being accused of blasphemy. Her crime was to drink 
from a cup belonging to Muslim coworkers, who complained she made the 
cup “impure.” As she was arrested, Bibi’s arm was broken, and a Muslim mob 
cried out, “Death to the Christian!” During eight years of imprisonment, Bibi 
was moved from prison to prison, often facing death threats and attempts to 
take her life. Even two men who advocated for her were assassinated. 7? 
Finally, on October 31, 2018, she was acquitted by the Pakistani Supreme 
Court, but her acquittal generated protests that brought the country almost to 


a standstill. Due to threats from Islamic extremists, Bibi went into hiding in 
Pakistan, her daughters immigrated to Canada, and her husband sent out 
requests for asylum throughout the western world. On January 29, 2019, the 
Pakistani Supreme Court upheld its acquittal of Bibi, paving the way for her to 
leave the country and be reunited with her family. °° 

Often women suffer equally with their husbands. Three years after her 
husband Richard was imprisoned in Communist Romania, Sabina Wurmbrand 
was placed in work camps and remained there for over two years. Richard 
described her ordeal: “Christian women suffer much more than men in prison. 
... The mockery, the obscenity is horrible. The women were compelled to 
work at hard labor at a canal which had to be built, and they had to fulfill the 
same work load as men. They shoveled earth in winter. ... My wife has eaten 
grass like cattle to stay alive. ... One of the joys of the guards on Sundays was 
to throw women into the Danube and then fish them out, to laugh about 
them. ... My wife was thrown in the Danube in this manner.” °! Sabina 
survived her imprisonment to serve alongside her husband throughout their 
ministry on behalf of Christians suffering around the world. 

In Communist China, Wang Minedao’s wife, Liu Jingwen, was imprisoned 
twice at the same times as her husband. She endured her second sentence for 
fifteen years, from 1959 to 1974. °* These several women serve only as token 
reminders of the thousands of “Perpetuas” and “Felicitases” who have 
suffered for their faith in Christ. As Augustine pointed out regarding the 
“manliness” of these women: “But this is the highest glory of him, in whom 


believers and in whose name faithful and zealous combatants are found, 


according to the inner person, neither male nor female.” *° 


One mote interesting feature of The Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas was the 
witness of the imprisoned Christians to Pudens, the jailer. According to 
Perpetua, “The junior officer in charge of the prison, named Pudens, began to 
honor us because he recognized the spiritual power at work in us.” ** Saturus 
continued to evangelize Pudens, even in the arena. Before Saturus faced the 
leopard, he said to Pudens: “It has all come down to this, exactly as I foresaw 
and predicted. Until this moment I haven’t been touched by any of the beasts. 
So believe me now with all your heart. Watch and see, ?’m going back in there 
to be finished off by one bite of a leopard.” Indeed, Saturus was dealt a death 
blow by the leopard, and his final encounter with Pudens was recorded by the 
eyewitness: “‘Farewell! Remember me and my faith. Don’t let these things 
dismay you. Be strengthened instead!’ As Saturus was speaking, he asked 
Pudens for his finger ring, which he dipped in his wound and handed back as 


an inheritance. In this way Saturus left behind a symbol and reminder of his 


bloody martyrdom.” *° 


Faithful Christians who suffer today continue in the tradition of Saturus 
and the Carthaginian martyrs to witness to those around them, whether their 
jailers or their fellow prisoners. One example is the Chinese Christian, Brother 
Yun, known as “The Heavenly Man.” In the 1980s, Brother Yun was arrested 
multiple times for leading several house churches, secretly preaching and 
baptizing in Communist China. During his second imprisonment, he 
conducted a seventy-four-day fast without food or water. At the conclusion of 
the fast, although he had been tortured by the prison guard and was weak 
from deprivation, he was able, through the power of the Holy Spirit, to stand 
and preach to his fellow inmates. According to Brother Yun’s account, “After I 
spoke it was as though a bomb dropped on the men! They couldn’t help 
themselves. The cell leader was the first to come and fall on his knees. ... The 
other prisoners also knelt down, including the Muslim. They cried out in a 
loud voice, “What must we do to be saved?’ Every one of those sin-hardened 
men received the Lord Jesus Christ, repenting of their sins with many tears.” 
Because there was very little water available, Brother Yun baptized each of the 


men with a few drops. A prison guard witnessed these events and was amazed 


to hear Brother Yun’s message and to see the prisoners’ conversions. *° 


The faithful witnesses of martyrs—from Perpetua and Saturus to Brother 
Yun and countless others—brings us full circle to the earlier discussion of 
Tertullian’s famous dictum: “The blood of Christians is seed!’ The very name 
“martyr comes from the Greek word that means “witness.” The witness that 
began with the persecution and martyrdom of the early church continues 
today in the contemporary suffering of Christians around the globe. 


Christian Suffering and Evangelism in the Early 
Church and Contemporary World 


Selected principles about evangelism and church growth can be gleaned from 
the testimonies of early and contemporary Christians who have suffered and 
died for their faith in Jesus. Michael Green, expert on evangelism in the early 
church, expressed it this way: “Evangelism was the very life blood of the early 
Christians: and so we find that ‘day by day the Lord added to their number 


those whom he was saving’ [Acts 2:47]. It could happen again if the church 


were ptepared to pay the price.” >’ 


If contemporary Christians follow the example of their early brothers and 
sisters, then old and young, men and women will become involved in 
evangelism. Bishop Polycarp was at least eighty-six years old when he testified 
to his faith in Christ. Only twenty-two years old, the young mother Perpetua 
declared at her trial, “I am a Christian!” 

In order to become effective evangelists, Christians, especially in 
contemporary America, must be willing to truly suffer for their faith in Jesus. 
And yet, American Christians equate suffering with liberal opposition to 
biblical stances on abortion and homosexuality, infringements on religious 
liberty, or even the “war on Christmas.” True persecution, however, is directly 


related to evangelism. °° The number-one cause of persecution is people 
turning to Jesus. Therefore, obedience to the Great Commission will bring 
about persecution and suffering. Conversely, the absence of persecution and 
suffering in a Christian community indicates a lack of evangelism and 
discipleship. 

One of the most effective tools in evangelism and church growth is the 
discipline of apologetics—not apologizing for being a Christian but rather 
defending the Christian faith. Justin Martyr and Tertullian were cutting-edge 
apologists in the second century, and they were joined in this vital work by 
other early church fathers such as Origen, Tatian, Theophilus, and Minucius 
Felix. In today’s increasingly skeptical and hostile society, this discipline has 
been revived by a number of Christian theologians, philosophers, ethicists, 
historians, and scientists. Christian universities and seminaries are offering a 
vatiety of degrees and sponsoring numerous conferences that cover such 
topics as cosmology, the existence of God, creation, the problem of good and 
evil, the reliability of Scripture, and other issues that speak to a world that 
needs answers to spiritual questions. The goal of apologetics is to train 
Christians “to make a defense to everyone who asks you to give an account for 
the hope that is in you” (1 Pet 3:15). 

Another tool in evangelism and church growth is the house church 
movement. House churches were the norm in early Christianity, as Justin 
Martyr testified. In recent years, house churches continue to be effective both 
in America and around the globe for different reasons. As noted, in regions 
where persecution of Christians is rampant, house churches provide secret 
spaces for worship, evangelism, and discipleship. In America, especially among 
the more impersonal megachurches, small groups meeting in homes provide 
similar benefits for church members as well as safe spaces for unbelieving 
friends and neighbors. Church plants also depend upon homes and storefront 
spaces for small meeting places. These contemporary house churches conduct 


wotship much the same as Justin’s church—Scripture reading, teaching, 
praying, and singing. 

Lessons taught repeatedly by stories of Christians suffering for their faith 
in Jesus include the necessity of praying for persecutors, forgiving them, and 
witnessing to them. As Boyd-MacMillan reminds his readers, “It is the devil, 
the demonic hatred that lies behind all anti-Christian violence. ... The devil’s 


ire is directed at Christ.” *? Earthly persecutors are not Christians’ enemies— 
Satan is. For this reason, Jesus instructed His disciples: “Love your enemies, do 
good to those who hate you, bless those who cures you, pray for those who 
mistreat you” (Luke 6:27—28). The persecutors are victims of Satan’s malice, 
and they need our prayers. Often, the persecutors turn to Christ as a result of 
their victims’ prayers and witness as seen in the stories of Perpetua and 
Brother Yun. 

The final application about evangelism to learn from these stories of 
Christian suffering is the need to pray for our persecuted brothers and sisters 
around the world. Persecuted believers, however, do not ask that we pray for 
them that persecution will end, but instead to pray 7h them that they will be 
faithful witnesses through persecution. Because persecution is a result of 
evangelism and conversions and because Satan attacks when the kingdom of 
God is growing, to pray for the end of persecution is to pray for the end of 
kingdom growth. As American believers pray for persecuted believers around 
the world, we unite ourselves with them in their work and become a part of 


their struggle and witness. *” Boyd-MacMillan reminds us: “Western Christians 
require an encounter with the persecuted church to recover essential insights 


into their own faith, especially the biblical truth that there is no such thing as a 


nonpersecuted believer.” *! 


What words of encouragement to evangelism would suffering but 
victorious Christians speak to us today? Hear Perpetua’s words to new 
believers who witnessed her martyrdom: “Stand firm in the faith, and all of 
you must love one another! Don’t let our martyrdom be a stumbling block to 
you!” And her teacher Saturus imparted his last words to the jailer, Pudens, 
who converted through the martyrt’s witness: “Farewell! Remember me and my 
faith. Don’t let these things dismay you. Be strengthened instead!” *? Finally, an 
Rastern European Christian exhorted Nik Ripken—and all American 
Christians—with these instructions: “Don’t you steal my joy! I took great joy 
that I was suffering in my country, so that you could be free to witness in your 
country. Don’t ever give up in freedom what we would never have given up in 


persecution! That is our witness to the power of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ!” * 
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The apostle Paul began his letter to the Galatian Christians admonishing these 
believers to communicate the /rwe gospel, not a false one. Paul had proclaimed 
the gospel of grace to them, but they had modified it to be a false gospel of 
good works: 


I am amazed that you are so quickly deserting Him who called you 
by the grace of Christ, for a different gospel ; which is really not 
another; only there are some who are disturbing you and want to 
distort the gospel of Christ. But even if we, or an angel from 
heaven, should preach to you a gospel contrary to what we have 
preached to you, he is to be accursed! As we have said before, so I 
say again now, if any man is preaching to you a gospel contrary to 
what you received, he is to be accursed! (Gal 1:6—9, italics added) 


Likewise in the Old Testament, God upbraided the so-called friends of Job 
who purported to bear witness of the ways of God to Job. As God said to 
Eliphaz the Temanite, “My wrath is kindled against you and against your two 
friends, because you have not spoken of Me what is right as My servant Job has” 
(Job 42:7, cf. v. 8, italics added). 

These disparate accounts from different situations in the two Testaments 
both assert that as believers we are accountable to tell others accurately who 
God is and what his gospel is. In other words, “heology matters . This is nowhere 
more evident than in evangelism as we share the good news of Jesus Christ 
with unbelievers. How can we be effective ambassadors for Christ and agents 
of reconciliation if we do not present God and his gospel accurately (2 Cor 
SANs 

Scripture repeats numerous warnings about the dire consequences of 
believers who promulgate false doctrine (Jas 3:1; 1 Tim 4:1-16; 6:1-4; 2 Tim 
2:15-19; 3:13; 4:3-4; 2 Pet 2:1-22). To be a good witness, we must 
communicate the truths of God’s word accurately . This article will propose a 
sound theological foundation for evangelism, reflecting how the doctrines of 
revelation, theology, Christology, pneumatology, anthropology, soteriology, 
and ecclesiology provide a proper framework for evangelism. ! 


Revelation: The Doctrine of Scripture 


The first question one must address is the source of truth and authority for 
evangelism. The apostle Paul asserts in Rom 1:18—21 that persons are held 
accountable to reason from creation itself to the existence of the Creator and, 
in Rom 2:12-16, that the existence of the human conscience should point 
persons to the Divine Lawgiver. This way of knowing about God is called 
general revelation . But knowing God personally requires special revelation , which 1s 
revealed in the Bible. The most fundamental theological presupposition of 
evangelism is the divine inspiration and authority of the Bible—more 
specifically, from the conviction that Scripture is sheopneustos , 1.e., “God- 
breathed” (2 Tim 3:16 NIV). The Bible reflects the very words of God written 
by the human author under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. As Peter 
described this process, “For no prophecy was ever made by an act of human 
will, but men moved by the Holy Spirit spoke from God” (2 Pet 1:21). If 
Scripture is not divinely inspired, there is no real authority in Scripture for 
evangelism. A Bible that is just a compilation of human ideas and wisdom has 
little authority and offers little help. Only a divinely inspired Scripture provides 
an authoritative basis for evangelism. The Bible is not just a collection of good 
ideas or lofty human thoughts; it is the word of God. In Jesus’s parable of the 
sowet, the seed being sown is the word of God (Mark 4:14). We do not make 
up the content of our evangelism; the gospel is found in the word of God. 
Paul instructed the young minister Timothy to “preach the word” (2 Tim 4:2— 
5) and to read and exposit Scripture in teaching sound doctrine (1 Tim 4:11— 
16). 

The particular view of the inspiration of Scripture being described here is 
normally called the pknary verbal view of inspiration. For inspiration to be 
“verbal” means God’s inspiration extends not just to general concepts and 
ideas but also to the very words of Scripture. To be “p/enary verbal’ means 
inspiration is fu//y verbal, extending God’s inspiration to each and every word. 
The Holy Spirit so superintended the process of inspiration that every word 
accurately reflects the word of God, even though it is within the vocabulary 
and worldview of the human author. If a believer does not believe in plenary 
verbal inspiration, then Scripture might be understood to communicate merely 
broad, general ideas about God. In this perspective, each word may or may not 
actually communicate the word of God, and thus one could not have absolute 
confidence in the truth of every statement in Scripture. However, if each word 
is divinely inspired, the grammatical details of the words matter. The proper 
interpretation of a text might depend upon the tense or some other 


grammatical detail. Biblical evangelism presupposes that every word in Scripture 
is inspired by God, and thus important insights may depend upon a proper 
understanding of the words of Scripture. 

The inerrancy of Scripture is also foundational for evangelism. If Scripture 
is not true, the basis for evangelism is merely the shifting sand of opinion—an 
unworthy foundation for life. However, if the word of God is the bedrock of 
truth, it gives authority and credibility to evangelism (Matt 7:24—29). When 
faithfully proclaimed, God’s word will not return void but will accomplish 
God’s purpose effectively (Isa 55:11). 

A commitment to the divine inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible 
demands good hermeneutics. Incumbent upon the faithful witness who 
believes each word of Scripture is divinely inspired is not to handle the word 
of God “deceitfully” (2 Cor 4:2) but to divide rightly the word of truth (2 Tim 
2:15). Utilizing sound hermeneutics, the Bible student exegetes the Scripture 
verse by verse, seeking the true meaning of the text. Good exegesis seeks to 
discover what the Holy Spirit intends to communicate in a text of Scripture, 
aided by the illumination of the Holy Spirit. 

Perhaps some might think such an assertion about biblical inerrancy and 
authority is unnecessary. Unfortunately, it is not. Each generation must affirm 
for itself the truthfulness of Scripture. As G. K. Chesterton famously said, to 
keep a white fence looking white, you can’t just leave it as it is. You have to 
keep repainting it white over and over again to keep it looking the same. 7 If 
we ate going to keep Southern Baptists and other evangelicals believing the 
Bible is the inerrant, infallible word of God, we’re going to have to keep 
repainting that fence in every generation. We should not only hold to 
scriptural authority in our hearts but also teach it diligently to the next 
generation over and over again (cf. Deut 6:4—9). 

There is room in evangelism to utilize a number of tools, particularly 
personal testimony. Sharing personal testimonies about our own experience 
with Christ can encourage unsaved persons that they too can be saved. But 
witness without use of Scripture is incomplete. As important as our own 
experiences with God are to us, we should present Scripture to unbelievers. It 
is in the pages of the Bible that we hear the “words of life.” Evangelism 
without the Bible is like trying to play baseball without a bat. All the witnesses 
in the New Testament referred to the Old Testament Scriptures as they shared 
with others about Christ. Since we also have the New Testament that even 
mote clearly focuses on Christ, it would be negligent not to share with the lost 
what God’s word says about salvation through Jesus Christ. 


Theology: The Doctrine of God 


When believers accord divine revelation its appropriate role as the proper 
source for authority and truth in evangelism, and good hermeneutics are 
applied in its interpretation, it should lead the witness to a correct theology 
(the doctrine of God). Theology is the proper content of evangelism—more 
specifically, God as revealed in Scripture as the Trinity of God, namely the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Son, and the Holy Spirit. Christian witnesses do not 
share their own ideas about God; they proclaim what the Bible says about who 
God is and what he has done. 

What does the Bible reveal about God that is foundational to evangelism? 
God reveals himself in Scripture as a se/frevealing God. Although there is much 
about God that transcends human understanding (Isa 55:8—9), God has 
revealed to us the most important aspects of his nature through Scripture and 
through the incarnation of his Son Jesus Christ. > God is personal, and he 
communicates with humans. He is not the distant god of Deism, separate and 
transcendent from the world. In Christ, God became flesh and got his hands 
dirty in the world. The Word became flesh and dwelt among us (John 1:14). 
We need not speculate about God’s character or what his will is for our lives. 
God has taken the initiative in revealing himself to us and communicating who 
he is and what he is about in our world. 

The Bible reveals God is perfect in every way. He 1s all-powerful 
(omnipotent), all-knowing (omniscient), all-present (omnipresent), all-wise 
(omnisapient), and all-loving (omnibenevolent). + He is the Creator of the 
universe and sustains it through his providential care. He is the sovereign Lord 
who reigns over all creation. No power or being can stand against his 
sovereion power. The Bible reveals God as expressed in the Trinity of three 
Persons—God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit—“with 
distinct personal attributes, but without division of nature, essence, or being,” 

What does the Bible reveal about the character of God? Scripture reveals 
God is a perfectly moral being, not merely an impersonal force. One 
important aspect God has revealed to us about his moral character is He zs /ove 
(1 John 4:7—8). Any depiction of God that does not characterize him as loving 
is unbiblical. Indeed, despite God’s hatred of sin because of his holiness and 
righteousness, through his holy and sovereign love, the Bible makes it clear 
God loves everyone in the world: ° 


For God so loved the world , that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whoever believes in Him shall not perish, but have eternal life. For 


God did not send the Son into the world to judge the world, but 
that the world might be saved through Him. (John 3:16-17, italics added) 


The Lord is not slow about His promise, as some count slowness, 
but is patient toward you, not wishing for any to perish but for a// to 
come to repentance. (2 Pet 3:9, italics added) 


And He Himself is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours only, 
but also for those of the whole world. (1 John 2:2, italics added) 


Beloved, let us love one another, for love is from God; and everyone 
who loves is born of God and knows God. The one who does not 
love does not know God, for God is love . By this the love of God was 
manifested in us , that God has sent His only begotten Son into the 
wotld so that we might live through Him. In this is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He /oved us and sent His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins. ... We have come to know and have 
believed the love which God has for us . God is love , and the one who 
abides in love abides in God, and God abides in him. (1 John 4:7— 
10, 16, italics added) 


Scripture also describes another aspect of God’s moral character—God 1s o/y 
and righteous . This aspect of God’s character is expressed by his moral 
perfection and his commandments for us to live up to his standards (Matt 
5:48; Rom 12:2). God’s holiness is also revealed in his holy wrath against all 
manner of sin. 

A believer does well to maintain the balance of these two key aspects of 
God’s nature—both his love and his holiness. While one cannot explain 
everything about God in a brief conversation, it is the responsibility of each 
believer to balance our message with both the holiness and righteousness of 
God with the love of God. An overly strong focus on the holiness of God 
presents the hearers with a God who is righteous and “wholly other,’ so 
transcendent He has little or no interaction with humans. An overly strong 
focus on the love of God, however, presents the image of a kind God who has 
no real objective standards. The Bible reveals the truth about God is 
somewhere between these two extremes, proclaiming the love of God while 
upholding God’s high moral standards without compromise. Applied to 
evangelism, God’s holiness and righteousness leads him to find human 
sinfulness as unacceptable. Unfortunately, since we are sinners, we are unable 
to save ourselves. Therefore, in God’s grace and love, he sent his only Son 
Jesus to pay the price for our sins on the cross (John 3:16; Eph 2:16). Salvation 


thus comes only to those who repent of their sins and claim Jesus Christ as 


their Savior and Lord (Acts 2:38; 16:31; Rom 10:9-10). 


Christology: The Doctrine of Christ 


We know God through Jesus Christ, for he is the Savior sent by God. A sound 
Christology is thus necessary for effective evangelism. As the Baptist Faith and 
Message words it, “All Scripture is a testimony to Christ, who is himself the 
focus of divine revelation.” ’ We should always heed the example of the apostle 
Paul to focus our message on Jesus Christ, for he said, “We do not preach 
ourselves but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your bond-servants for 
Jesus’ sake (2 Cor 4:5). Jesus told the devout Nicodemus, “As Moses lifted up 
the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted up; so 
that whoever believes will in Him have eternal life” (john 3:14—15). Jesus also 
promised, as he entered Jerusalem to face his crucifixion, “‘And I, if I am lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men to Myself’ But He was saying this to 
indicate the kind of death by which He was to die” (John 12:32—33). It is 
crucial we believe in the life-changing power of the gospel. As the apostle Paul 
said, “For I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power of God for 
salvation to everyone who believes, to the Jew first and also to the Greek” 
(Rom 1:16). As we share the gospel with others, we must proclaim Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God who was born of a virgin, lived a sinless life, taught divine 
truth and performed miracles, was crucified on the cross as a substitutionary 
atonement for our sins, is risen and ascended to the right hand of God to 
make intercession for us, and is coming again to take us to heaven with him. 
That gospel message is what our world is hungry to hear, whether they realize 
it or not. 

Jesus is not just one way among others to God; he is the ou/y way to God. 
Jesus himself said: “I am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one comes to 
the Father but through Me” (John 14:6). This Christ-centeredness was also 
highlighted in the preaching of the New Testament church: “And there is 
salvation in no one else [than the name of Jesus Christ]; for there is no other 
name under heaven that has been given among men by which we must be 
saved” (Acts 4:12). 

God sent Jesus to this world to offer salvation to all who would repent of 
their sins and trust Christ as their Savior. It is a repeated theme in the New 
Testament that Jesus’s atonement is sufficient for a/ who trust in him: 


He came to His own, and those who were His own did not receive 
Him. But as many as received Him , to them He gave the right to 
become children of God, even to those who believe in His name. (John 


1:11-12, italics added) 


As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up; so that whoever beheves will in Him have 
eternal life. For God so loved the world , that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whoever believes in Him shall not perish, but have eternal 
life. For God did not send the Son into the world to judge the 
world, but that the world might be saved through Him. (John 3:14-17, 
italics added) 


This is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Savior, who 
desires all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth. 
For there is one God, and one mediator also between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus, who gave Himself as a ransom for all , the 
testimony given at the proper time. (1 Tim 2:3-6, italics added) 


The Lord is not slack concerning His promise, as some count 
slackness, but is longsuffering toward us, not willing that any should 
perish but that all should come to repentance. (2 Pet 3:9 NKJV, italics 
added) 


And he is the propitiation for our sins: and xot for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world. (1 John 2:2 KJV, italics added) 


Paul maintained this focus on the crucifixion of Christ by practicing gospel- 
focused kerygmatic preaching (gospel preaching focused on the cross of Christ). 
The kerygma is the proclamation of the essential details of the gospel—that 
Jesus is the promised Messiah, the Son of God, whose coming was prophesied 
in the Old Testament; that His identity was confirmed by his teachings and 
miracles during his ministry in this world; that he was crucified and resurrected 
according to God’s eternal plan; that he is exalted to the right hand of God; 
that those who repent of their sins and trust in Christ as Lord and Savior can 
receive forgiveness and eternal life; and that he is coming again to save his own 
and judge the sin of the world (Acts 2:22—39; 3:13-26; 4:10-12; 10:36—43; 
13:17-41; 1 Cor 15:1-11). ® 

The focus of the kerygma is the cross of Christ. Paul told the Corinthian 
church that “I determined to know nothing among you except Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified” (1 Cor 2:2). Although the Jews sought confirmation of the 


message by miraculous signs and gentiles sought wisdom through philosophy, 
Paul asserted that “we preach Christ crucified, to Jews a stumbling block and 
to Gentiles foolishness, but to those who are the called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God” (1 Cor 1:23—24). A witness 
should always be focused on the cross of Christ, for this crucial moment in 
history has the power to change lives even today. 


Pneumatology: The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit 


The Holy Spirit plays an indispensable and irreplaceable role in evangelism. A 
sound pneumatology is thus a key to effective evangelism because, first of all, 
the Holy Spirit inspired the scriptural text that is being shared (2 Pet 1:21). 
Since He inspired the text of Scripture, the Spirit is the best source for its 
proper interpretation. The Spirit illumines the spiritually discerning reader of 
Scripture (John 16:7—14). 

The Holy Spirit convicts and convinces the hearers, not the human witness 
alone. Jesus said that the Spirit “will convict the world concerning sin and 
righteousness and judgment; concerning sin, because they do not believe in 
Me; and concerning righteousness, because I go to the Father and you no 
longer see Me; and concerning judgment, because the ruler of this world has 
been judged” (John 16:8—11). Persons are not saved by mere human words but 
by the conviction and prompting of the Holy Spirit. ? The Baptist Faith and 
Message highlights the crucial role the Holy Spirit plays in conversion, 
sanctification, and Christian service: 


[The Holy Spirit] convicts men of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. He calls men to the Saviour, and effects regeneration. At 
the moment of regeneration He baptizes every believer into the 
Body of Christ. He cultivates Christian character, comforts believers, 
and bestows the spiritual gifts by which they serve God through His 
church. He seals the believer unto the day of final redemption. His 
presence in the Christian is the guarantee that God will bring the 
believer into the fullness of the stature of Christ. He enlightens and 
empowers the believer and the church in worship, evangelism, and 


service. |? 


Only the believer who witnesses in the power of the Spirit will see the life- 
changing results the Spirit alone can work in someone’s life. The Bible records 
that just before the disciples began witnessing to the world about the truth of 
Christ, they were “filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:4) as they met together 


in prayer. From that experience they went out into the streets of Jerusalem to 
tell others about Jesus Christ. People from all over the world were in Jerusalem 
that day of Pentecost to celebrate the Feast of Pentecost, and this small group 
of believers, filled with the Sprit, shared Christ with everyone they met, leading 
three thousand people to faith in Christ that day (Acts 2:41). Dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit is an essential for effective evangelism. A witness can 
have a skillful presentation of the gospel, but without being filled with the 
Holy Spirit one will not be effective in transforming lives. 


Anthropology: The Doctrine of Persons 


Why do human beings need salvation? We need salvation through Christ 
because we cannot save ourselves. We are sinners. As Rom 3:23 asserts, “For 
all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God.” Although we were born 
with the image of God within us (Gen 1:27), our human natures are inclined 
toward sin. Since the first couple Adam and Eve sinned, each human being 
who is born has a sinful nature, and when they reach the age of accountability, 
they will inevitably sin. As the Baptist Faith and Message puts it, “Through the 
temptation of Satan man transgressed the command of God, and fell from his 
original innocence whereby his posterity inherit a nature and an environment 
inclined toward sin. Therefore, as soon as they are capable of moral action, 
they become transgressors and are under condemnation.” !' We are thus not 
born guilty of Adam’s sin (hence the need for infant baptism), but inevitably 
we all sin and become accountable for our sins because our fallen human 
natures and environment are both inclined toward sin. When we sin ourselves 
(when we come to the point in life at which we are morally accountable), we 
come under condemnation for our sins. At that point we cannot save 
ourselves. But even as fallen humans, we retain enough of the image of God 
that, under the conviction of the Holy Spirit, we can throw ourselves on the 
mercy of God. Anyone who repents of their sins and trusts Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord can be saved (John 1:11—12; 3:16—17). Jesus paid for our sins 
on the cross by his blood, and through him our sins can be forgiven and we 
can be reconciled to God (Rom 5:10; 2 Cor 5:11—20; Eph 2:16; Col 1:19-21; 1 
John 1:8-10). 


Soteriology: The Doctrine of Salvation 


Of course, the doctrine that most directly impacts evangelism is soteriology— 
the doctrine of salvation. The Christian doctrine of salvation focuses on the 


gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Just what is the gospel? The word gospe/ literally 
means “good news.” The gospel, although it involves deep truths, 1s 
nonetheless rather clear and specific. It is not confusing or complex or vague. 
It does not involve various ethical positions or political stances. The gospel has 
implications for these things but should not be confused with the gospel itself. 
The gospel is simply the good news that forgiveness of sin and eternal life are 
made available to everyone who puts their faith in Jesus Christ as Savior and 
Lord. Through his sinless life, substitutionary death, and glorious resurrection, 
Jesus Christ made a way for anyone to be saved. Redemption through Jesus 
Christ was God’s plan for salvation from the beginning of time (Acts 2:22—24). 

Salvation comes through Christ Jesus a/one , by faith believing in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ (John 1:11—12; 3:16-18; 14:6; Acts 4:12; 16:31; Rom 
1:16; 1 John 3:23; 5:5; 5:10). Jesus called himself the “Door” of the sheep. All 
would-be alternative ways to God he described as “thieves and robbers” (John 
10:1—2, 7-8). Simon Peter confessed the truth about Jesus when he said, “You 
are the Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt 16:16). All believers must 
come to God through faith in Christ: “If you confess with your mouth Jesus as 
Lord, and believe in your heart that God raised Him from the dead, you will 
be saved; for with the heart a person believes, resulting in righteousness, and 
with the mouth he confesses, resulting in salvation. For the Scripture says, 
‘Whosoever believes in Him will not be disappointed” ... for ‘Whosoever will 
call on the name of the Lord will be saved”’ (Rom 10:9-13). As Peter 
proclaimed on the day of Pentecost, “Repent, and each of you be baptized in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins; and you will receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:38). The atonement provided by Jesus 
through the cross is sufficient for all; no further payment is needed (Rom 6:10; 
1 Tim 2:3-6; 2 Pet 3:18; Jude 3; Heb 7:27; 9:28; 10:10). 1 

To summarize, anyone and everyone is potentially savable, but not 
everyone will be saved. In fact, more will be lost than will be saved (Matt 7:13— 
14). Biblically, therefore, we must reject the doctrine of universalism that 
everyone will be saved. Only those who trust in Christ as Savior and Lord will 
be saved. But salvation through Christ is available to anyone and everyone who 
believes in Jesus as their Savior. '° The twelfth century theologian Peter 
Lombard is usually credited for being the first to say an oft-repeated 
theological dictum—the atonement of Christ is sufficient for all, but efficient 
just for the elect. '4 Jesus’s atonement is sufficient for everyone, but it 
functions or is “efficient” just for those who are elect. How does one become 
elect? According to the New Testament, election comes as a result of the 


perfect foreknowledge of God of who is going to trust Christ as their Savior 
(Rom 8:29—30; 11:2; 1 Pet 1:1-2). Those who will not meet that condition of 
personal faith cannot be saved. 

Some question such a teaching, saying it somehow limits God’s sovereignty 
for salvation to be dependent on a human response. But this concern is 
misplaced. Who else should have the right to determine the conditions for 
salvation but our Sovereign Lord, who purchased that salvation at the dear 
price of his own Son’s life? If God has required that only those who trust 
Christ as their Savior are to be saved, and that is precisely what the New 
Testament repeatedly teaches about salvation (John 1:11—12; 3:14-17; 10:1-10; 
14:6; Acts 2:38; 4:12; 16:31; Rom 10:9-15; 1 Tim 2:3-6; 2 Pet 3:9; 1 John 2:2; 
3:23; 5:5, 10), then who are we to question God’s sovereign choice? Of coutse, 
none of us alone makes the decision to follow Christ. The Holy Spirit convicts 
and convinces us to trust Christ through what some call “prevenient’” or 
“enabling” grace. But some persons reject the work of the Spirit in their lives 
(Matt 1:31; Acts 7:51; Rom 1:18—24; Eph 4:17-19). In the end, unless we trust 
Christ personally, we will not be saved. 

Salvation through Christ is not free, and it is not easy. Our salvation cost 
our Savior his life and cost God the Father the painful death of his Son. 
Although the atonement of Christ is offered freely to believers, it is not easy. 
True believers must repent of their sins, trust Christ as their Savior and Lord, 
and lay aside their own self-centered life to begin living the Christ-centered 
life. This momentous decision is probably harder for some adults than for 
most children, because adults have a longer pattern of living without God in 
their lives. Perhaps C. S. Lewis best described this battle when as an adult he 
reluctantly came to believe in God: 


You must picture me alone in that room in Magdalen, night after 
night, feeling, whenever my mind lifted even for a second from my 
wotk, the steady, unrelenting approach of Him whom I so earnestly 
desired not to meet. That which I greatly feared had at last come 
upon me. In the Trinity Term of 1929 I gave in, and admitted that 
God was God, and knelt and prayed: perhaps, that night, the most 


dejected and reluctant convert in all England. '° 
Later Lewis took the further step of trusting Christ as his Savior: 


To accept the incarnation was a further step in the same direction. It 
brings God nearer, or near in a new way. And this, I found, was 
something I had not wanted. But to recognize the ground for my 


evasion was of course to recognize both its shame and its futility. I 
know very well when, but hardly how, the final step was taken. I was 
driven to Whipsnade one sunny morning. When we set out I did not 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and when we reached 


the zoo I did. !° 


Lewis thus wrestled about becoming a Christian for quite some time. But 
while Lewis was reluctantly led to Christianity, he never regretted that decision. 
He resisted the work of the Holy Spirit in his life, but eventually he capitulated 
to the conviction and convincing of the Holy Spirit (see Matt 23:37; John 
16:8-11; Acts 7:51; Eph 4:30). 

The good news of salvation through Jesus Christ is so surprising and so 
undeserved that it is a stumbling block or foolishness from the perspective of 
the world (1 Cor 1:18-25; 2 Cor 4:1-6). The word translated “stumbling 
block” in 1 Cor 1:23 is skandalon , from which we get the English word scandal . 
The world sought salvation by intellectual enlightenment or human good 
wotks, but God provided salvation as a gift of grace through the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross. Salvation is not based in any way on our own 
wotks; it is entirely provided by the grace of God through faith (Eph 2:8—10). 

Not only is the message of the gospel surprising and scandalous, but 
Scripture ties salvation closely to hearing God’s word. Paul expressed to the 
church at Rome the crucial role that sharing the gospel with unbelievers plays 
in salvation: 


For whoever will call on the name of the Lord will be saved. How 
then will they call on Him in whom they have not believed? How 
will they believe in Him whom they have not heard? And how will 
they hear without a preacher? How will they preach unless they are 
sent? Just as it is written, “How beautiful are the feet of those who 


bring good news of good things!” (Rom 10:13—15) 


That such an incredible treasure as the forgiveness and eternal life offered 
through the gospel could be communicated through the vehicle of fallible 
humans is both amazing and sobering. Paul recognized the supreme irony of 
the transcendent treasure of the gospel being communicated though human 
“earthen vessels” or “clay jars”: “But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
so that the surpassing greatness of the power will be of God and not from 
ourselves” (2 Cor 4:7, cf. 1 Cor 1:18—21). Paul called upon Timothy to “do the 
wotk of an evangelist” to “fulfill your ministry” (2 Tim 4:5). Focusing on 


soteriology is not a task just for evangelists, but is a crucial responsibility for all 
Christians (Matt 28:19-—20; Acts 1:8). 

Merely proclaiming how to be saved, however, is still incomplete. 
Incumbent in sharing the gospel is the duty to appeal to and exhort the 
hearers for a response. Note the appeal given by Peter at the end of the 
sermon at Pentecost: “And with many other words he solemnly testified and 
kept on exhorting them, saying, ‘Be saved from this perverse generation!’ So 
then, those who had received his word were baptized; and that day there were 
added about three thousand souls” (Acts 2:40—41, italics added). The word 
translated “exhorting” here is variously translated “strongly urged” (HCSB), 
“entreated” (Weymouth), “pleaded” (NIV), or “begged” (New Century). The 
wotd translated “exhort” is parekalei , meaning to invite or summon someone 
to a decision, to beseech or implore someone, or to plead with or call someone 
to a decision. '’ The same meaning applies to all six other usages of parekalei in 
the New Testament. It is used to describe the poor servant pleading for mercy 
from his creditor (Matt 18:29). The same word parekalei is used twice in Mark 
5, both when Legion, the demon who was tormenting the Gerasene demoniac, 
pled with Jesus not to send him out of the area (Mark 5:10), and when the 
delivered former demoniac begged Jesus for permission to go with him (Mark 
5:18). It is the word used describing the loving father pleading with his elder 
son to join in the celebration of the prodigal son having returned home (Luke 
15:28). It is used to describe Barnabas exhorting the church at Antioch (Acts 
11:23) and Paul urging his fellow passengers in a storm-tossed ship to eat to 
keep up their strength (Acts 27:33). Thus in all seven times that the word 
parekalei is used in the New Testament, it clearly means to make an urgent 
appeal, to persuade, to exhort, or to plead with someone. It means going 
beyond merely announcing and proclaiming the gospel to actually making an 
urgent appeal for decision and response. As the apostle Paul said, “For we 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, so that each one may be 
recompensed for his deeds in the body, according to what he has done, 
whether good or bad. Therefore, knowing the fear of the Lord, we persuade men 
” (2 Cor 5:10—-11). Paul used a word that appears only here in the New 
Testament—pesthomen , meaning to persuade or convince someone, to try to 
win someone over to your point of view. | 

John Stott has affirmed the crucial importance in preaching of neglecting 
neither proclamation nor appeal: 


It is not enough to expound a thoroughly orthodox doctrine of 
reconciliation if we never beg people to come to Christ. Nor 1s it 


right for a sermon to consist of an interminable appeal that has not 
been preceded by an exposition of the gospel. The rule should be 
“no appeal without a proclamation, and no proclamation without an 


appeal.” !” 


Mere proclamation without invitation leads to frustration. Mere appeal 
without proclamation produces confusion. Whether in relation to justification 
or sanctification, a fully orbed gospel ministry must include both proclamation 
and appeal for decision. 

Evangelism is focused on helping lead persons to an initial salvation 
experience with Christ (7ustfication ), but believers should mature in salvation 
toward sanctification . In the Great Commission, Jesus commanded the church 
not just to baptize new believers but also to “ make disciples of all nations” by 
“teaching them to observe all that I commanded you” (Matt 28:19-20). 
Evangelism is incomplete without discipleship. The apostles discipled the early 
church in Jerusalem with their teaching (Acts 2:42). In his last message to the 
elders of the church at Ephesus, the apostle Paul reminded them, “I did not 
shrink from declaring to you the whole purpose of God. ... Night and day for 
a period of three years I did not cease to admonish each one with tears” (Acts 
20:27, 31). Ephesus was Paul’s longest pastorate, and the apostle dedicated his 
preaching ministry to discipline the Ephesian church. The giftedness of 
pastors is described as being a “pastor/teachet” (Eph 4:11), being “apt to 
teach” is one of the qualifications for pastors (1 Tim 3:2; 2 Tim 2:24), and 
feeding the flock of God with sound doctrine is one of the key responsibilities 
of pastors (1 Tim 3:2; 5:17; 2 Tim 2:24; 4:1-4; Titus 1:9-6; 2:1; 1 Pet 5:2). Paul 
instructed Timothy, “Until I come, give attention to the public reading of 
Scripture, to exhortation and teaching” (1 Tim 4:13). 

One of the first steps in discipline new believers is to lead them into an 
assurance of their salvation. Those who genuinely trust Christ as their Savior 
and Lord are saved forever and thus should not be constantly anxious that 
they might lose their salvation. We are saved by God, not by ourselves (Eph 
2:89), and it is God who secures our salvation (John 15:16; 10:27—29; Rom 
8:29-30; Eph 1:13-14; 1 Pet 1:3—-5; 1 John 4:19; Jude 1:24—25). We cannot lose 
salvation because we never earned it or deserved it in the first place. It was the 
gift of God in the first place, and it is protected by the promise of God. For all 
these reasons teaching believers sound doctrine is a significant part of the 
responsibility of every church. 


Ecclesiology: The Doctrine of the Church 


Who should proclaim the gospel and where should the primary locus be for 
Christian proclamation? The doctrine of the church (ecclesiology) 1s 
foundational for evangelism because sharing the gospel is the responsibility of 
all believers (Matt 28:19-—20; Acts 1:8). The church in Jerusalem was launched 
on the Day of Pentecost with Peter preaching the sermon at Pentecost (Acts 
2:14-41), reinforced by individual believers sharing their faith with persons in 
the crowd. The church’s yztness brought a harvest of three thousand souls into 
the church on the day of Pentecost and continued thereafter (Acts 2:37—41, 
47). As persons were saved, they were led into discipleship by the teaching of the 
apostles (Acts 2:42). Unfortunately, baptisms in Southern Baptist churches 
have been declining now for more than twenty years. Although we have many 
more churches than we did seventy years ago, we ate now baptizing fewer 
people than in the 1950s. We need a return to personal evangelism done by 
every member of the church. 2” A great need exists in our churches for a 
rediscovery of Bible-based, God-honoring, Christologically focused, Spirit- 
empowered, and doctrinally sound evangelism. 


Eschatology 


One of the strongest motivations for sharing our faith is what the Bible 
teaches about heaven and hell. Heaven is the place of eternal fellowship with 
God promised to those who trust Christ as the Way (John 14:1—6). Gehenna, 
ot hell, is the place of eternal punishment for unbelievers (Mark 9:42—48; 
13:24-30; Luke 16:19—31; 2 Pet 2:4—10; Rev 20:11-15). Although talking about 
heaven and hell have come to be out of fashion with some contemporary 
believers, Jesus spoke about heaven and hell consistently in the gospels. Jesus 
taught that only a small number would find the narrow way that leads to 
salvation, while many will follow the broad way that leads to destruction (Matt 
7:13-23). He described the last judgment as separating believers (the sheep) 
from unbelievers (the goats) (Matt 25:31—46). Jesus asserted he would say to 
believers, “Come, you who are blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world” (v. 34). The sentence 
given to unbelievers will be, “Depart from Me, accursed ones, into the eternal 
fire which has been prepared for the devil and his angels” (v. 41). Jesus 
concludes this discussion by asserting that unbelievers “will go away into 
eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life” (v. 46). What greater 
motive could we have for evangelism? Leading an unbeliever to faith in Jesus 
changes their lives for all eternity. We are therefore under obligation to share 


the gospel with people we encounter about how to have eternal life through 


faith in Jesus Christ (Rom 1:13—17; 1 Cor 9:20—23). 
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A BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF SALVATION 
Adam Harwood 


The Bible contains no inspired list of key words or definitions for salvation. 
Brenda Colijn observes, ““The New Testament does not develop a systematic 
doctrine of salvation. Instead, it presents us with a variety of pictures taken 
from different perspectives.” ' Colijn is correct. The New Testament provides 
various images of salvation. Those images, or pictures, of salvation can be 
discerned in the biblical plotline, not only in the New Testament but also in 
the entire Bible. Unfortunately, few studies attempt to craft a biblical view of 
salvation across both testaments. 7 Some of the literature on the docttine of 
salvation focuses almost exclusively on the New Testament while neglecting 
the Old Testament. ° A biblical theology of any topic, however, must account 
for truths revealed in both the Old and the New Testaments and provide a 
whole-Bible view of God’s work of salvation by exploring key biblical words 
and images to answer the question, what is salvation? . 

To develop a biblical view of salvation, one should engage in a rigorous 
study of the Bible. First, attempt to account for every major term related to 
salvation. Those who can work in the biblical languages can identify the 
Hebrew and Greek terms; others should consult exhaustive concordances 
keyed to a modern Bible translation to aid their study. Check occurrences of 
each key word, noting the context, frequency, and genre (such as wisdom 
literature, or Paul’s letters). Those studying any doctrine would benefit from 
engaging in this kind of Bible study before looking at theology books because 
theological systems sometimes subtly guide one’s thinking about a doctrine in 
a different direction from the Scriptures. Then, work diligently to identify what 
the Scriptures say about salvation without saying things the Scriptures do not 
say about salvation. Those who write and teach about God and his ways must 
give careful attention to the Scriptures. 

A note of explanation is in order. Salvation can be conceived in a broad or 
narrow sense. In a broad sense, the doctrine of salvation includes salvation 
accomplished (also called atonement, the work of Christ, salvation provided, 
or redemption accomplished), as well as salvation applied (also called the 
application of the atonement, salvation received, or redemption applied). In a 
narrow sense, the doctrine of salvation concerns only salvation applied. To 


limit the scope of this study, I will survey the Bible for key words and images 
that reveal salvation in the narrow sense, salvation applied. Also, I will 
presuppose traditional Christian views of the person and work of Christ. ° 

The method for selecting the list of terms following was a combination of 
a biblically formed intuition as well as consulting biblical- theological resources 
to look for frequently occurring words and prominent images for salvation in 
the Bible. © The selection of key words and images following reflects a 
composite of that effort and will answer the question, what is salvation? 


What Is Salvation? 


One biblical term for salvation is, unsurprisingly, the Hebrew and Greek words 
translated into English as salvation or to save . The primary Hebrew noun is 
yeshuah (“salvation”). At the end of his life, Jacob gathered his sons and prayed, 
“For Your salvation I wait, O Lorb ” (Gen 49:18). When the people of God 
were trapped between Pharaoh’s army and the Red Sea, Moses told the 
Israelites, “Do not fear! Stand by and see the salvation of the LORD which He 
will accomplish for you today” (Exod 14:13). Hannah turned to the Lord in 
her barrenness and distress and vowed to dedicate to the Lord a son if he 
would give her one (1 Sam 1:10-11). Hannah conceived and gave birth to 
Samuel, weaned him, and fulfilled her vow, taking him to Eli at the temple. 
Hannah worshipped the Lord, saying, “I rejoice in Your salvation” (1 Sam 2:1). 


These examples illustrate three of the seventy-eight occurrences of the noun in 


the Old Testament; the verb yasha occurs 178 times. / 


Salvation involves a rescue from crisis or danger. God rescued his people 
from the Egyptians (Exod 3:7—8), saved Hezekiah from physical death (Isa 
38:20), and promised to rescue Jeremiah from the hands of his oppressors (Jer 
15:20—21). In these instances, God’s salvation included rescue from physical 
circumstances. In the New Testament, soz and soféria are used to refer to 
salvation from drowning (Matt 8:24—25; 14:30), physical disease (Matt 9:21— 
22), terminal illness (John 11:12), and physical death (Luke 23:35—39). In other 
texts, references to salvation concern the soul or the afterlife. Peter revealed 
the goal of our faith is the salvation of our souls (1 Pet 1:9), and the writer of 
Hebrews says Jesus will appear again to bring salvation to those who wait for 
him (Heb 9:28). Rather than conceiving of salvation as either God’s act of 
rescuing from earthly circumstances on/y or God’s act of rescuing in the 
afterlife only , the Bible’s testtmony of God’s work of salvation concerns both 
the present life and the afterlife. 


The angel’s comment about baby Jesus’s name in the infancy narrative 
revealed his mission. The Hebrew noun _yeshuah (“salvation’’) echoes the name 
yeshu (Hebrew “Joshua,” literally “Yahweh saves”; Greek Iesous , “Jesus’’), who 
“will save His people from their sins” (Matt 1:21). Chris Wright observes 
seven salvation terms embedded in Luke’s infancy narrative: in Mary’s song 
(Luke 1:47); Zechariah’s song (vv. 69, 71, 77); the angel’s announcement (Luke 
2:11); Simeon’s song (v. 30); and Luke’s quotation of Isaiah (Luke 3:6). Wright 
concludes, “This newborn Jesus is above all else, the salvation of God arrived 
on earth.” ® 


Entrance into God’s Kingdom 


In the Bible, salvation is sometimes pictured as entrance into or the coming of 
God’s kingdom (Greek basi/eia ). In the Old Testament, God was called King 
(Ps 97:1), but his reign was not always acknowledged. Thus, God acted to 
reassert his rule over creation. Jesus taught his followers to pray for God’s 
kingdom to come (Matt 6:10), and he said those who want to enter the 
kingdom should receive it like a child (Mark 10:15). Jesus equated the kingdom 
with inheriting eternal life (Mark 10:17—23), and his disciples equated the 
kingdom with being saved (Mark 10:24—26). Jesus said a person must be born 
again to see the kingdom (John 3:3, 5), and Paul described salvation as being 
rescued from Satan’s domain and transferred to the kingdom of God’s Son 
(Col 1:13). Paul referred to the behavior of those who will of inherit the 
kingdom (1 Cor 6:9-10; Gal 5:21; Eph 5:5), revealing that citizenship in God’s 
kingdom requires holy living. Jesus’s followers, who ate citizens of heaven (Phil 
3:20—21), should work diligently and prepare for his return (Matt 25:1—-13). If 
God’s kingdom is both a present and future reality of God’s reign in the world, 


then God’s kingdom is the goal of salvation. ? 


New Life 


Salvation is sometimes described as new life. The word Ae (Greek 0¢ ) is used 
by every New Testament author and usually refers to a quality of life that is 
genuine, full, and beyond physical life only (Matt 7:14; Mark 9:43; John 10:10). 
'0 The phrase “eternal life” (Greek aiénios zdé) occurs forty-three times in the 
New Testament. John used the phrase three times in John 3. In verse 15, John 
stated whoever believes in Jesus will have eternal life. Verse 16 makes the same 
statement, and verse 36 sums up the matter, “He who believes in the Son has 


eternal life; but he who does not obey the Son will not see life, but the wrath 
of God abides on him.” 

The language of new birth is used almost exclusively by John. He quoted 
Jesus saying a person must be gennao anothen (“born again” or “born from 
above’) to see the kingdom of God (John 3:3). The language of creation and 
new creation, however, is used almost exclusively by Paul. Believers are 
“created [Greek Afzxo | in Christ Jesus for good works” (Eph 2:10). And 
anyone in Christ is a new creation (Greek kainé ktisis , 2 Cor 5:17). 
Regeneration (Greek palingenesia ) 1s related to new life because the word is 
from palin (“again”) and genesis (“birth” or “origin’). The word for 
regeneration occurs twice in the New Testament, once about all things (Matt 
19:28) and once about believers (Titus 3:5). Salvation, whether described as 
life, eternal life, new birth, or new creation, is pictured in the New Testament 
as new life. 


Belonging to God’s Family 


Salvation is sometimes pictured in the Bible in familial terms, either as a 
marriage relationship with God or as God adopting people into his family. For 
example, the prophets sometimes referred to Israel’s unfaithfulness to the 
Lord as prostituting themselves to false gods and idols rather than covenant 
faithfulness (Ezek 16:20; also Jas 4:4). Hosea enacted this prophetic message 
through his marriage to Gomer. In the New Testament, Paul referred to the 
relationship between Christ and the church as a husband and his bride (Eph 
2259), 

Ezekiel 16:1—7 referred to God’s relationship to Israel using some of the 
same terminology for adoption as the Code of Hammurabi, suggesting God 
became Israel’s father through adoption. '! Paul used the word huisothesia 
(“adoption” or “sonship’’) to refer to becoming children of God (Rom 8:15), a 
believer’s future bodily resurrection (v. 23), and Israel’s relationship to Yahweh 
(Rom 9:4). Adoption brings one into God’s family and includes one as an heir 
of God (Gal 4:4~7). Similarly, believers are called children of God (John 1:12; 
Rom 8:16) and “sons of God through faith in Christ Jesus” (Gal 3:26). Jesus 
calls those he sanctifies “brothers” (Heb 2:11), for he was made like people in 
every way to atone for their sin (Heb 2:17). Adoption is by God as Father (Gal 
4:6; Rom 8:15) due to his love (Eph 1:5; 1 John 3:1) through Christ (Gal 3:26; 
Eph 1:5), transfers one from slavery to freedom (Gal 4:5, 7; Rom 8:15), and 
involves the leadership and testimony of the Holy Spirit that we belong to 
God (Rom 8:14, 16). !? Salvation means being included in God’s family. 


Forgiveness of Sin 


Scripture envisions salvation as forgiveness of sin. The two main words for 
forgiveness in Hebrew are s/) (“to forgive, pardon’’) and nasa (“to lift up, bear, 
ot forgive”), but God is always the subject of s/b. Under the sacrificial system, 
the people were forgiven because the priests made atonement as prescribed by 
God (Lev 4—5). People are in need of God’s forgiveness (Ps 51:1—5; Isa 6:1— 
5; Rom 3:9, 23; 1 John 1:8—-10). Just as blood is required for forgiveness under 
the old covenant (Heb 9:22), so too blood is required under the new covenant 
for forgiveness. Jesus identified his blood with the new covenant, “poured out 
for many for the forgiveness of sins” (Matt 26:28; see also Luke 22:20). Paul 
stated the same truth in Eph 1:7 that Jesus’s blood provides aphiemi , which 
means, “to remove the guilt resulting from wrongdoing.” '° Forgiveness in 
both testaments presupposes God’s loving desire to be in fellowship with the 
people he created as well as their alienation from their holy Creator due to 
their sin. The good news is God forgives sinners through the blood of Jesus. 

Forgiveness of sin is illustrated in two familiar stories: the prodigal son 
(Luke 15:11—24) and the adulterous woman (John 8:3-11). The son funded a 
sinful lifestyle with his inheritance until the money ran out and he came to his 
senses. The son realized and confessed his sin against God and his earthly 
father. The father enthusiastically received the son, lavishing gifts and kisses on 
this son who was dead but was now alive. The woman caught in adultery 
deserved, under the old covenant, to be killed by people throwing large stones 
at her. When Jesus called for the sinless person among them to throw the first 
stone, they scattered. Jesus told her he did not condemn her, then told her to 
end her lifestyle of sinful behavior. Neither the son nor the woman deserved 
God’s forgiveness, but neither does anyone. Forgiveness of sin is not a thing 
one deserves. Rather, forgiveness of sin—salvation—is freely and graciously 
given to undeserving people by God through Christ. 


Reconciliation to God 


Reconciliation to God is another image of salvation. The Greek word allasso 
means “change” or “exchange” and concerns a change in the relationship 
between God and a person or between people with one another. 
Reconciliation presupposes a broken relationship and alienation that needs to 
be repaired. The problem is not with God but with people. Paul stated in Rom 
5:6—11 that Christ died for us while we were helpless, ungodly sinners. Also, 
God reconciled us to himself through the death of Jesus while we were still his 


enemies. In freedom and love, the holy and only true God initiated this change 
in relationship through the death of his Son for sinners. And God commands 
those who have been reconciled to him to declare to others the message of 
reconciliation (2 Cor 5:19-20). Although the language of reconciliation was 
used in Jewish and Greek literature outside of and near the time of the first 
century, Paul’s two uses of the image in the New Testament carried unique 
elements. The biblical distinctions between the extra-biblical and biblical usage 
highlight the significant features of the image. '* Reconciliation means that as a 
result of God’s love, Christ died for sinners to change their status from enemy 
to friend. 


Redemption from Sin 


Salvation is sometimes pictured in Scripture as costly redemption. Under the 
old covenant, a firstborn person or animal could be redeemed (Hebrew padah ) 
at the cost of the life of another animal or monetary payment (Exod 13:13; 
Num 18:15—16). One could also redeem (Hebrew gaa/) property. In the book 
of Ruth, Boaz acted as the kinsman-redeemer (Hebrew goe/ , Ruth 2:20), the 
nearest relative who paid money to restore the land to its original family. 
Providentially, the law of Levirate marriage also resulted in Boaz marrying 
Ruth. The death of Jesus redeemed those sins committed under the old 
covenant (Heb 9:15), redeemed (Greek exagorazo ) sinners from the curse of 
the law (Gal 3:13), and brought redemption (Greek apo/ytrosis , “to release or 
set free”) through his blood (Eph 1:7). Also, redemption is a future event 
(Rom 8:23; Eph 4:30). These biblical terms paint a portrait of salvation as 
redemption at a cost, namely God in Christ paid the cost to redeem people 
from their sin. 

When salvation is viewed as redemption purchased at a cost, the 
redemption is enjoyed with a grateful remembrance of its cost. Perhaps the 
presence of the Lamb in the heavenly vision of the multitude around God’s 
throne (Rev 7:9) is explained by grateful remembrance. In Scripture, the Lamb 
of God is a composite picture of sacrifice that culminates in the cross of 
Christ, in which Jesus is the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the world 
(John 1:29). At the cross, God provided for himself the sacrifice he required. 
The multinational crowd cries out, “Salvation to our God who sits on the 
throne, and to the Lamb” (Rev 7:10, italics added). Salvation is redemption at a 
cost, and the redeemed will thank throughout eternity the One who purchased 
their redemption. 


Deliverance 


Deliverance is another picture of salvation. The greatest Old Testament story 
of deliverance is the release of the Israelites after four hundred years of 
Egyptian captivity. At the burning bush, the Lord told Moses he had heard 
their cries and was aware of their suffering, and he would deliver (Hebrew 
natsal) them from the hand—or power—of the Egyptians (Exod 3:7—8). The 
story of the Passover and exodus is a story of God delivering his people from 
bondage. In the Old Testament, God is the deliverer. Jacob asked God to 
deliver (natsa/) him from the hand of his brother, Esau (Gen 32:11). God used 
Joseph to keep the people alive by a great deliverance (Hebrew peletah , Gen 
45:7). In the story of Esther, Mordecai warned that if she remained silent, 
deliverance (Hebrew hatsalah ) would arise from another place (Esth 4:14). The 
psalmist asked God to deliver (natsa/) him from his enemies (Pss 25:20; 143:9). 
The Old Testament is a story of God delivering people. 

In the New Testament, Jesus taught his disciples to ask God to deliver 
(Greek rhyomai ) them from evil (Matt 6:13). Also, his disciples would know the 
truth, and the truth would deliver them or set them free (Greek e/eutheroo , 
John 8:32). A dramatic depiction of deliverance occurred in a Gerasene 
cemetery. A man with unclean spirits lived among the tombs naked, chained, 
screaming, and cutting himself (Mark 5:1—5). Jesus delivered the man from the 
spirits, and the man was clothed and in his right mind (v. 15). The man desired 
to travel with Jesus. Interestingly, Jesus told him no. Instead, Jesus told him to 
go home and tell people what the Lord had done for him. That story ends 
with the statement that the delivered man proclaimed in the region the “great 
things Jesus had done for him; and everyone was amazed” (Mark 5:20). 

Christ set us free (eeutheroo) for freedom (e/eutheria ), Paul wrote. Thus, we 
should not submit to a yoke of slavery (Gal 5:1). Formerly, we were slaves to 
sin and free from the control of righteousness (Rom 6:20). But the situation 
has been reversed for those who have been baptized into Christ. We have been 
freed from sin and are now slaves of God (Rom 6:18, 22). Those who have 
been delivered should freely serve God and others in his name. 


Sanctification 


The holy God calls and causes his people to be holy. In Lev 19:2 and 1 Pet 
1:15-16, God’s holiness is paired with a call for God’s people to live holy 
lifestyles. For people to be holy means they are set apart for special use, such 
as the priests or objects set apart for use in worship during the old covenant 


(Exod 29:21). Those objects were sprinkled with the blood of an animal; they 
were not to be used for common purposes but only in worship. Similarly, 
believers have been sprinkled by the blood of Jesus (figuratively in 1 Pet 1:2) 
and are called to live holy lives, dedicated to God. Also, God’s people are 
addressed as “those who have been sanctified [Greek hagiazo | in Christ Jesus” 
(1 Cor 1:2). The verb in 1 Cor 1:2 is in the passive voice, which means the 
subject is acted upon. In other words, sanctification—or being set apart—is a 
thing that happens /o a person, not a thing a person does. God sanctifies. He 
sets apart and makes holy those he has called to live holy and separate lives. 
Although God is the one who sanctifies people, he calls them to action. In 
Phil 2:12-13, Paul explained, “Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling; for it is God who is at work in you, both to will and to work for His 
good pleasure.” The verb translated “work out” is Aatergazomai , which means 
“to do something with success or thoroughness.” What did Paul tell the 
Philippian believers to work out? Their séféria , or “process of being saved.” !° 
Salvation is pictured as the holy God calling his people to be set apart for holy 
living, which he works in us as we work out our salvation. 


Transformation 


Salvation is transformation. In his fascinating study on idolatry, Greg Beale 
makes a case from the language of Scripture that people become what they 
worship, whether for their benefit or ruin. '° For example, when the people of 
God worshipped idols that were described as deaf and dumb, the people 
assumed those traits. The opposite is true. People who worship God are 
transformed to be like him. Paul taught this concept when he described Moses 
coming down the mountain, wearing a veil on his face because his face shone 
with the glory of God (2 Cor 3:7-8). Paul then stated we who approach the 
Lord with unveiled faces reflect the Lord’s glory and “are being transformed 
into the same image” (2 Cor 3:18). This image of transformation is significant. 
The verb is metamorphoomai , which is similar in form and meaning to the word 
metamorphosis , Meaning, “to change form.” Also, the verb is passive, which 
means this transformation is something that happens fo ws rather than 
something we do. The point is only God can transform people. They can 
position themselves to be in the Lord’s presence by reading his word, 
humbling themselves before him, submitting to him, and setting aside time to 
speak to him in prayer. Even after doing all those things, though, only God 
can transform a person. And he does so because of his love for fallen 


creatures. Max Lucado correctly writes, “God loves you just the way you are, 
but He refuses to leave you that way. He wants you to be just like Jesus.” !’ 

Those who look to the Lord are changed by the Lord. In this way, 
salvation is transformation. This transformation begins during the lifetime of 
the believer and is not complete until the return of Christ. The apostle John 
wrote, “When He appears, we will be like Him, because we will see Him just as 
He 1s” (1 John 3:2). As promised in Rom 8:30, God predestined believers 
(those God foreknew) to be conformed to the image of his Son. Believers will 
one day look like Jesus. Salvation is transformation because God is at work to 
remake his people to be more like Jesus, and God promises to complete that 
transformation at the return of his Son. 


Righteousness 


Righteousness is both a picture and a means of salvation. The English terms 
Justification , justify , righteous , and righteousness share the same root in both 
Hebrew (tsdq ) and Greek (dikai ). '* In the Old Testament, God and his ways 
are called righteous (Deut 32:4; Ps 11:7; Jer 12:1; Dan 9:14). Also, some 
individuals are called righteous. For example, we learn in Gen 6:9, “Noah was 
a righteous |[¢saddig | man, blameless in his time; Noah walked with God.” In 
the next chapter, God told Noah, “You alone I have seen to be righteous 
before Me in this time” (Gen 7:1). Noah, unlike others in his generation, 
enjoyed a right relationship with God. According to the author of Hebrews, 
Noah’s righteousness was by faith (Heb 11:7). When God restated his promise 
to make Abram the father of a nation, God pointed Abram to the sky and said 
his children would outnumber the stars. Genesis 15:6 states Abram “believed 
in the LorD ” and the Lord “reckoned it to him as righteousness.” Abram 
believed God, and for that reason, God counted him to be righteous. ') Moses 
said if the people obeyed God’s commands, they would be righteous (Deut 
6:25), and Ezekiel stated a person would be righteous who does justice and 
righteousness and observes the commands of the law (Ezek 18:5—9). The 
people of God were called righteous when they were faithful to their covenant 
with God. 

In the New Testament, some individuals are called righteous, such as 
Zechariah and Elizabeth (Luke 1:5-6), Simeon (Luke 2:25), Joseph of 
Arimathea (Luke 23:50), and Cornelius (Acts 10:22). Also, Jesus blesses those 
who hunger and thirst after righteousness (Matt 5:6). Yet Jesus clarified he 
came for sinners, not the righteous (Matt 9:13; Mark 2:17; Luke 5:32). Perhaps 
Jesus was referring here to those who depend on their own righteousness 


rather than those who call out to God for mercy and are justified (see Luke 
18:9-14). Paul noted no person is righteous (Rom 3:10), meaning no person is 
right with God by his own effort. However, like Abraham—who believed God 
and was credited righteousness (Rom 4:3, 9, 22; Gal 3:6)—those who believe 
in Jesus will be credited righteousness (Rom 4:24; Gal 3:21—22). 

Salvation is a picture of righteousness in the Old and the New Testaments 
because the God who is righteous and acts righteously calls people who are 
faithful to him in a covenant relationship righteous. Believing God has always 
been the condition for righteousness, and the New ‘Testament equates 
believing God with believing in his Son. 


Participation 


Participation is the idea in Scripture that because God became a human, 
humans can be transformed, by the Holy Spirit, to become like God and 
participate for eternity in the life of God. Participation overlaps with other 
images of salvation, such as sanctification and transformation, but is distinct in 
its emphasis on the incarnation enabling this transformation as well as the 
ongoing communion with God. The author of Hebrews explained, “Since the 
children share in flesh and blood, He Himself likewise also partook of the 
same” (Heb 2:14). In other words, at the incarnation, the eternal Son partook 
of flesh and blood. The incarnation involved participation of God with 
humanity in a new way. Previously, God created people. At the incarnation, he 
became a person to reveal the Father and redeem people. Perhaps more 
shocking than God partaking of humanity is that through the cross of Christ, 
humans can partake of divinity. Peter wrote, “For by these He has granted to 
us His precious and magnificent promises, so that by them you may become 
partakers of the divine nature, having escaped the corruption that is in the 
wotld by lust” (2 Pet 1:4). Believers become “partakers” (Greek koinonos ) of 
“the divine nature” (Greek shezas physeos ) in the sense they participate, or join 
with, God’s nature. This participation between the believer and the triune God 
begins at one’s confession of faith in Jesus Christ, culminates at his return, and 
continues into eternity. Although this view, also called sheoszs and divinization, 
is frequently associated with the Eastern Orthodox view, advocates can be 
found throughout the wider Christian tradition. 2° Salvation as participation is 
an important complement to the other images, which focus on salvation from 
the punishment of sin or God’s judgment. Without denying those other 
images, participation focuses on union and communion with the trtune God 
through the incarnation of the Son. 


Conclusion 


There are twelve key biblical terms and images for salvation. These words and 
images ate: salvation, entrance into God’s kingdom, new life, belonging to 
God’s family, forgiveness of sin, reconciliation to God, redemption from sin, 
deliverance, sanctification, transformation, righteousness, and participation. 
Mote could be said than what was stated in this chapter. Also, what was said in 
this chapter could have been better articulated at points. Nevertheless, this 
chapter was intended to highlight and summarize salvation as revealed in the 
Bible. 

Identifying key biblical terms for salvation is helpful but does not resolve 
theological differences. For example, this survey highlighted the many 
instances in the New Testament of people believing in Christ but did not 
attempt to answer how they came to believe. How one comes to believe in 
Christ is sometimes a topic of dispute among Christians. Do people believe in 
Christ because God caused them to be born again, or are people born again 
precisely because they believe in Christ? Consider also that believers are referred 
to as called, predestined, or chosen more than one hundred times in the New 
Testament. Although it is clear those who believe in Christ are called the elect, 
the nature of election remains disputed. Did God, before the foundation of 
the world, select some individuals for salvation? Or did God, before the 
foundation of the world, select Christ to be the Savior of all who freely repent 
of sin and believe in Him? Questions such as the order of salvation or nature 
of election deserve consideration, but this chapter focused on identifying key 
biblical words and images of salvation to answer, what is salvation, rather than 
considering the various issues and questions concerning /ow people are saved. 
Such questions usually require one to consider differing (faithful) 
interpretations of Scripture. 

Despite the shortcomings of this chapter and the issues it did not address, 
this summary is offered as a foundation for future study as well as an offering 
of praise to God for his saving work among sinners like me who are helpless 
and hopeless apart from God’s grace toward us in Jesus Christ. 
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I S JESUS REALLY THE ONLY SAVIOR ? 
CRITIQUING COMMON OBJECTIONS TO 
CHRISTIAN PARTICULARISM 


Robert B. Stewart 


There are few things more offensive to our postmodern, post-Christian, post- 
truth culture than the traditional Christian claim that Jesus is the only Savior of 
the world. Theologians refer to this position as Christian particularism. In this 
article, I will respond to some of the most common objections to Christian 
particularism. 


Objection #1: Christian Uniqueness Is Intolerant 


The first objection is that claims of Christian uniqueness are offensive because 
they are intolerant. Notice this objection does not claim it is fa/se Jesus is the 
only Savior, or even merely zrrational to believe such a claim, but rather that 
making such a claim is immoral. 

Far too often in contemporary culture, personal attacks take the place of 
reasoned discussion of issues. This is in keeping with the concept of “post- 
truth.” In 2016, Oxford Dictionaries designated the term “post-truth” as the 
word of the year. “Post-truth” is an adjective “relating to or denoting 
circumstances in which objective facts are less influential in shaping public 
opinion than appeals to emotion and personal belief.” | The word post is not 
meant to function as a chronological marker in the sense of being “after” 
truth, as opposed to “simultaneous with” truth or “before” truth, but rather to 
signify there are contexts in which the notion of truth is irrelevant. Sadly, for 
many today, religion appears to be one of these post-truth contexts. 

Still, something must occupy the space left behind when we jettison truth; 
we need something to direct our decisions. For some, it will be pragmatism; 
others will prefer power. When it comes to religion, many make tolerance the 
supreme virtue. An example would be this comment from Rabbi Shmuley 
Boteach: “I am absolutely against any religion that says that one faith is 
superior to another. I don’t see how that is anything different than spiritual 


racism. It’s a way of saying that we are closer to God than you, and that’s what 


leads to hatred.” 2 

Apparently Boteach is oblivious to the fact he has implicitly stated 
religions that don’t say they are superior to other religions are superior to those 
that do. 

Not all Jews agree with Boteach. Jewish New Testament scholar Amy-Jill 
Levine of Vanderbilt University thinks differently: 


Exclusivism should not be “morally dubious,” ... What I would find 
more “morally dubious” is my insisting to another that his or her 
reading ot presuppositions, because they are not pluralistic, are 
somehow wrong, ... The evangelical Christian should be free to try 
to seek to convert me to Christianity: such an attempt is biblically 
warranted and consistent with evangelical (exclusivist) theology. I 
remain free to say “thank you, but no thanks.” I would not want 
someone telling me that my “cherished confessional traditions” have 


only limited value. I would not presume to do the same to another. * 


Tolerance is not saying all religious views are equally correct. Tolerance is 
respecting someone’s right to disagree with you; intolerance is insisting they 
not disagree with you. In fact, tolerance demands disagreement . You cat be 
tolerant without disagreeing. We don’t tolerate opinions we agree with—we 
agree with them. 

How did we get to this point? Answering this question fully would require 
extensive social analysis and thus more space than this article allows because 
the reasons are varied and complex. But surely some of the reason has to do 
with how truth is thought of by many today. Allow me to offer some 
examples. 

One frequently hears the canard there is no such thing as truth. The reply 
to this statement should be, “Really, is that true?” Is it not obvious if there’s no 
such thing as truth, then it’s not true there’s no such thing as truth? If it’s not 
true there’s no such thing as truth, then it seems to be true that truth exists. 

Therefore, frequently this dodge will be changed to, “Nobody can know 
the truth.” But again this reasoning is shown to be obviously flawed simply by 
asking once again: “Really, is that true?” After all, if nobody can know the 
truth, then how can anybody know that nobody can know the truth? 

These oft-repeated bits of rhetoric are not even believed by those who use 
them. We all know there is such a thing as truth and that it can be known. | 
don’t have to appeal to any complicated philosophical analysis of the nature of 
knowledge and how it is obtained to demonstrate this is the case. I simply have 


to ask, “Have you ever been lied to?” Everyone knows they have been lied to, 
even those who deny there is such a thing as truth or argue nobody can know 
the truth. But when one analyzes what a lie is—an intentionally false statement 
meant to decetve—one must realize that if there is no such thing as truth then 
there can be no such thing as a lie. 

The way we live reveals that deep down we all really know there is such a 
thing as truth. When I go to the pharmacist and hand over my prescription, I 
trust the pharmacist will actually give me what the doctor has prescribed rather 
than simply looking around for some pretty pills he or she thinks match my 
complexion or personality. When I take my W-2 tax form to my accountant, I 
expect her to supply the IRS with accurate information—t.e., the truth about 
my pay and withheld taxes, etc. How we actually live reveals all of us really do 
believe in truth. 

Denying truth leads to absurdity. I remember well a doctoral seminar in 
cultural anthropology that I took at a large state university. After going over 
the syllabus with us, the professor lectured for about ten minutes. The first line 
of the first lecture on the first day of class was the following: “Rationality and 
will are illusory.” I was so stunned at this assertion I wrote it across the top of 
the syllabus. Understand the implications of rationality and will being illusory. 
He was saying to us that, although we thought we were rational people who 
could assess evidence and arguments, that was but an illusion. He was also 
saying we thought we were free to choose for ourselves, but that sense of 
freedom was also an illusion. Rationality and will were simply social constructs. 
My question for him afterward was, “If rationality and will are illusory, then on 
what basis will we be graded in this seminar?” His answer told me he wasn’t 
really doubting his own rationality, just ours. Truth is undeniable. We can’t live 
without it; we don’t live without it. 

What people generally mean is it’s often impossible to be certain what you 
believe is true. Fortunately, most of the time, one doesn’t need to be certain as 
to what one believes to know the truth. To be rational, our beliefs should be 
reasonably held (evidence-based or properly formed), but reason doesn’t 
require certainty. This is true even in the case of our most important and 
existentially significant commitments. For instance, a jury isn’t required to 
conclude a defendant is guilty beyond the shadow of any doubt but merely 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Several years ago, one of my colleagues asked me to join him and his 
college-age son for lunch because his son was going through a crisis of faith. 
This young man had been raised in a Christian home, attended Bible-believing 
churches, and was frequently exposed to the best of evangelical theology and 


apologetics. But he was genuinely doubting the foundation of the Christian 
faith. We went to lunch, and I began to ask him questions as to where he was 
with regard to his faith and why. (Note well: this is what we should do in 
evangelism and apologetics: find out where those we minister to actually are 
and why they believe what they believe.) Pretty quickly, I thought I could 
identify his basic issue. The conversation that followed went like this: 


ME: If Pm understanding you, you think there’s pretty good 
evidence for God, Christianity, and things like the resurrection of 
Jesus, but you’re troubled because you can’t be 100 percent certain 
these things are true while Christianity calls for a 100 percent 
commitment of your life. Am I reading you right? (Notice again: I 
made certain I was actually addressing his issue, not simply repeating 
a stock apologetic answer!) 


HIM: Yes, exactly. 
ME: Do you want to get married? 
HIM: Oh yeah, ’m going to get married. 


ME: Okay. When you get married, would you like to have a wife 
who 1s faithful to you 100 percent of the time, or would it be okay if 
she cheated on you from time-to-time, like once every leap year? 


HIM: I want a wife who is always faithful to me! 


ME: But how could you ever be certain that she was faithful to you 
100 percent of the time? 


HIM: [After a pause] I guess I couldn’t be 100 percent certain. 
ME: So I guess you’re never going to get married. 

HIM: I’m going to get married. 

ME: But you can’t be certain. 

HIM: I’m going to get married. 


ME: But marriage requires a total, 100 percent commitment of your 


life—just like Christianity. 


At that moment I could see the light bulb come on as the realization hit him 
that 100 percent existential commitments don’t require 100 percent logical 
certainty. I need to be clear at this point as to what I am not saying. I am not 


saying we don’t have to examine relevant evidence when and if it is brought 
forward to challenge our beliefs. [ am also not saying we shouldn’t examine 
arguments (including our own) to assess their merits. | am saying somebody 
else having a different opinion on a matter is evidence of a difference of 
opinion—it is not evidence for one opinion over the other, nor is it an 
argument. It is certainly not proof that both views are equally correct. 

There is an Internet lie that is frequently repeated: “Extraordinary claims 
require extraordinary evidence.” This is simply not true. The evidence for 
some claims is extraordinary, but no belief requires extraordinary evidence (as 
though what it would mean for evidence to be “extraordinary” were obvious). 
Beliefs require sufficient evidence. After all, the assertion that extraordinary 
claims require extraordinary evidence seems pretty extraordinary to me. So 
where is the evidence for it? It’s even shown to be false when we look at the 
world around us. In science, we frequently see the most extraordinary claims 
made (like the cosmological case for an inflationary multiverse) on the barest 
and most indirect line or lines of evidence. Yet the hypothesis of an 
inflationary multiverse is widely viewed among cosmologists as a serious 
scientific theory. 

Obviously there are committed religious believers in other religions who 
hold their beliefs with equal or greater seriousness than we do. We should 
respect their sincerity, but their sincerity alone provides us with no reason to 
doubt our own well-supported beliefs. Nor should it cause us to think our 
beliefs require certainty. 

Another fruit of the (misguided) quest for certainty is this question: “How 
do you know your religion is the only true religion? Have you investigated 
every religion?’ When one first hears this, one is tempted to think it is a 
reasonable question. But closer examination shows it to be anything but. 

First, nobody can actually examine every religion. In fact, nobody can even 
name them all. There are far too many (and new religions are birthed virtually 
every day). But the good news, once again, is we don’t need to do this. 

Perhaps another story will demonstrate what I mean. In 1998, I joined the 
faculty at NOBTS. Around 3:00 a.m. one morning, the phone on our kitchen 
wall rang. I stumbled out of bed and answered it. It was a campus security 
officer with some questions for me. 


SECURITY: Do you have a dog? 
ME: Yes. 
SECURITY: Is your dog in your house? 


ME: No, she’s an outside dog, 

SECURITY: Is your dog in your backyard? 

ME: She’s supposed to be. 

SECURITY: Would you check and see? 

At this point, I got dressed and went out in our backyard. 
ME: No, she’s not in our backyard. 


SECURITY: Look on your carport, and see if the dog on your 
carport is your dog. 


ME: Why didn’t you start right there? 


If I had seen my dog on my carport, I would have known my dog was not in 
my backyard because I would have had evidence my dog was somewhere else, 
namely on my carport. We can do something similar in comparing religions. If 
we have good evidence Christianity is true, then we have good reason to 
believe anything contrary is false. This doesn’t mean we don’t have to consider 
counterevidence that would serve to undermine or defeat our belief in 
Christianity. It does mean counterevidence is not required. Until or unless we 
are provided some evidence to the contrary, we are rationally entitled to 
believe Christianity is true and that religions based on truth claims contrary to 
those of Christianity are false. Anything else is just epistemic paranoia. 

We don’t ask someone who says that 17—7=10, “How do you know? Have 
you checked all the other equations?” In fact, we routinely say we know the 
truth and disagree with others who say anything contrary to what we believe to 
be true. We do it in mathematics and chemistry; we even do it in history and 
ethics. The difference is we frequently lack consensus in history and ethics. But 
a lack of consensus does not entail that mutually exclusive claims are both true. 
When we disagree about history or ethics, we disagree precisely because we 
believe historical truth (e.g, Luther nailed his Ninety-five Theses on the 
Wittenberg chapel door in 1517, not 1715) and ethical truth (e.¢,, it is wrong to 
torture infants simply for your individual enjoyment) exist. 

These sorts of thought stoppers are not actually about truth and whether 
of not it exists or can be known. They are really about us. Many in our 
postmodern culture tend to view insisting someone else is mistaken or living 
the wrong way as intolerant. But this is exactly what those advocating for 
Christian particularism must do. If Jesus is the only Savior, then every other 
so-called savior is a false savior. Others are free to disagree, but it is 


unreasonable for either party to argue that both parties are right in the same 
sense at the same time because it is unreasonable to agree with opinions 
contrary to one’s own beliefs. 

Truth is always and necessarily exclusive. Truth excludes its opposite, 
falsehood. The two are mutually exclusive. This is so, however, not for ethical 
or social reasons but because of the nature of truth. A true statement is an 
accurate description of the way the world (or a part of it) actually is. Truth 
therefore is grounded in reality, not in perception, regardless of who the one 
perceiving it is. 

We don’t say a physician is arrogant for telling those diagnosed with cancer 
they need treatment. In fact, we insist doing so is morally required. In some 
cases, it is unethical not to voice your disagreement. 

A video blog by the well-known illusionist, Penn Jillette, provides us an 
example. In the video, Jillette tells of a Christian approaching him after a show 
and giving him a marked New Testament that included his personal contact 
information. Jillette commended this anonymous believer for his effort. He 
said, “How much do you have to hate somebody to believe that everlasting life 
is possible and not tell them that?” * What is worse than atrogance is knowing 
something can save a life and not sharing it with those who need to know it. 

Sharing information that you think can save a life with someone who 
believes differently from you is not arrogant. Arrogance is not saying that one 
thing is true and anything contrary is false; arrogance is mistreating people 
who disagree with you. It’s certainly not arrogant to say I was blind, but now I 
see, of you need to admit you’re wrong just like I admitted I was wrong, This 
is, in fact, what every convert has done. 


Objection #2: All Religions Are the Same at Their 
Core 


Another set of objections to Christian particularism is based on the supposed 
similarity between religions. The crudest form is simply to say, “All religions 
are the same.” One problem with this claim is it’s impossible to define religion. 
You might think all religions have a god, but that’s wrong, Or that all religions 
have holy books, but that’s wrong. Or that all religions believe in an afterlife or 
a soul, but that’s wrong, Or that all religions have ethical codes, but that’s also 
wrong. Religions have one thing in common with pornography—you can’t 
define what religion is but you know a religion when you see one. Religions do, 


however, have family resemblances. Identifying a religion is thus somewhat like 
diagnosing rheumatoid arthritis (RA). 

In 2002, when I was diagnosed with RA, I was surprised to learn there was 
no objective test for RA. I discovered there were seven symptoms 
characteristic of RA and anyone who had four of the seven symptoms for two 
months was considered to have RA. Obviously this allows for a great deal of 
variation of symptoms between diagnosed individuals. Person A could have 
symptoms 1-4, Person B have symptoms 4—7, Person C have symptoms 1, 3, 
5, and 7, while Person D had symptoms 2, 4, 6, and 7, and each of these 
persons would in fact have RA. In short, religions are analogous to RA, in that 
there are recognizable family resemblances between religions, but no single 
trait is required of any religion in order for that religion to be a religion. 

Sometimes one hears all religions teach the same basic or core doctrines, 
although they use different terms, symbols, and narratives to do so. The 
problem with this position is it is obviously false. If no religion necessarily has 
any single religious trait, then it cannot be the case that all religions have the 
same core beliefs or practices. Furthermore, this requires reducing primary 
beliefs to secondary beliefs. Consider as a case in point two of the world’s 
largest and most significant religions: Christianity and Islam. The Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is certainly a core doctrine for Christians—it’s not 
Christianity if it’s not Trinitarian. But the doctrine of the Trinity is anathema to 
the Muslim. Both Christianity and Islam teach that God exists, yet most forms 
of Buddhism hold that God does not exist. Clearly, it is not true all religions 
teach the same core doctrines. 

Other pluralists, following the late John Hick, argue many other religions 
have the same goal as Christianity, which is salvation, or liberation, that results 
in individuals being transformed in such a way they move from self- 
centeredness to reality-centeredness. 


There are, first, important ideas within the different traditions which 
on the surface present incompatible alternatives but which can be 
seen on deeper analysis to be different expressions of the same 
more fundamental idea: thus the Christian concept of salvation and 
the Hindu and Buddhist concepts of liberation are expressions of 


the mote basic notion of the realization of a limitlessly better 


possibility for human existence. ° 


Some religions have somewhat similar goals. Other religions don’t, but so 
what? The issue is not what the goal of a religion is but whether what a 


religion teaches is true or, at the very least, if what that religion is supposed to 
offer is achievable by the means that religion advocates. 

Others assert all religions are legitimate but incomplete ways to speak 
about reality. Frequently those who do so will appeal to the analogy of the 
blind men and the elephant. The analogy involves a story in which six blind 
men are asked independently to describe an elephant. The first blind man 
touches the tusk of the elephant and says that an elephant ts like a spear. The 
second blind man touches the trunk of the elephant and says an elephant is 
like a snake. The third blind man touches the ear of the elephant and says an 
elephant is like a large leaf. The fourth blind man pushes against the side of 
the elephant and, when it doesn’t budge, says an elephant is like a boulder. The 
fifth blind man grasps the leg of the elephant and says an elephant ts like a 
pillar. The sixth blind man grasps the tail of the elephant and says an elephant 
is like a rope. The point of the story is supposed to be that all of the blind men 
are correct in part. But in order for the story to make any sense at all, one has 
to understand what an elephant is like in its entirety. In other words, one has 
to affirm the very thing the story denies. The story is supposed to prove 
nobody has a comprehensive or “God’s-eye” view of reality, but it depends 
upon a comprehensive view of reality, at least so far as an elephant is 
concerned. Furthermore, analogies, like the blind men and the elephant, 
depend upon the two things that relate to one another, in this case an elephant 
and God, or the whole of reality, being sufficiently alike. Is an elephant really 
sufficiently like God? I for one am extremely doubtful that such is the case. 

Others will insist all religions have some truth but that no religion has all 
truth. This is true—there is some truth in all religions. No religion that was 
false in everything it affirmed could possibly be taken seriously by anyone. 
Christianity, however, does not teach that all other religions are entirely false 
but rather that Jesus is the only Savior and all people need saving. Christianity 
also teaches all God’s word is true, but that’s not the same as saying no other 
religion is right about anything. The question is not whether there is “some 
truth” in other religions; it’s whether or not there is “saving truth” in anyone 
other than Jesus. 

Another question must be answered: “Is any other religious figure equal to 
Jesus?’ Not according to Jesus. Jesus said in John 14:6 he was the way, the 
truth, and the life, and that no one could come to the Father but by him. The 
important thing to note here is not only that Jesus claims to be a Savior but he 
also claims to be the om/y Savior. This sets Jesus apart. If he is the only Savior, 
then he cannot be lowered to the level of those who don’t claim to be saviors. 


If he is not the only Savior, then he cannot be raised to their level as spiritual 
teachers. 


Objection #3: It’s Unfair of God to Send People to 
Hell Who’ve Never Heard of Jesus. 


The third type of objection is it is unfair of God to send people who’ve never 
heard of Jesus to hell simply for not believing in Jesus. I agree; it would be 
unfair of God to send a person who has never heard of Jesus to hell mere/y for 
not believing a message he has never heard. But is this actually something 
Christian particularists teach God does? 

There is a hidden premise in this objection, namely that people become 
separated from God, and thus condemned by God, because they don’t believe 
in Jesus. The Bible does not teach that people become lost because they reject 
Jesus. Instead the Bible teaches people remain lost if they reject Jesus. To think 
that people become lost because they reject Jesus would make the gospel bad 
news, not good news. Furthermore, it would make evangelism and missions 
absurd. 

Why then are people lost—e., separated from God? Paul answered this 
question in Rom 1. In verses 18-23, Paul did not say people are lost for 
rejecting the truth that they don’t know but for rejecting the truth they do 
know. 


For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who suppress the truth in 
unrighteousness, because that which is known about God 1s evident 
within them; for God made it evident to them. For since the 
creation of the world His invisible attributes, His eternal power and 
divine nature, have been clearly seen, being understood through 
what has been made, so that they are without excuse. For even 
though they knew God, they did not honor Him as God or give 
thanks, but they became futile in their speculations, and their foolish 
heart was darkened. Professing to be wise, they became fools, and 
exchanged the glory of the incorruptible God for an image in the 
form of corruptible man and of birds and four-footed animals and 
crawling creatures. 


Notice the terms we find in this brief passage that imply knowledge: 
“revealed” (v. 18); “truth” (v. 18); “known” (v. 19); “evident” (twice in v. 19); 


“clearly seen” (v. 20); “understood” (v. 20); “knew” (v. 21); and “wise” (v. 22). 
Simply put, there is a whole lot of knowing going on in Rom 1:18—23. 

The problem is not what people kzow but what people want . Human 
beings apart from the grace of God revealed through the gospel don’t reject 
Jesus the Savior, God the Son, but rather they reject God the Father, the 
Creator of heaven and earth. 

Some will object that adherents to other religions are just as sincere and 
spiritual as any Christian. This is, of course, true. But sincerity is not the issue. 
Neither is spirituality. I have no doubt people in other religions have real 
spiritual experiences, but are these spiritual experiences true spiritual 
experiences with God? The New Testament over and over again warns us to 
test the spirits because many false teachers have gone out into the world (1 
John 4:1). It is possible for an experience to be real but not true. 

Still, some people hear the gospel numerous times in their lives while some 
others never do. Some would insist this is unjust. The hidden premise in this is 
a misunderstanding of grace. Justice is giving people what they deserve. 
Injustice is denying them what they deserve or giving them less than they 
deserve. Grace is giving people better than they deserve. But it is absurd to 
claim God is unjust for not being better toward particular sinners than those 
sinners deserve, even if God has been better to other sinners than those 
sinners deserve. Grace is something by definition that cannot be required of 
anyone. 

Asking why God saves some but not others is not the right question. 
Nobody is saved because of how good, moral, intelligent, or spiritual he or she 
is. If God gave us what we deserve, none of us would be spared. Salvation is 
God’s free work of grace, not something we earn because of our behavior. The 
question is not, “Why are only some sinners saved?” but rather, “Why is any 
sinner ever saved?’ God’s standard for righteousness is not how well we do 
when compared to other people—it is his nature as revealed through 
conscience, creation, his word, and his Spirit. 

We can trust God to deal righteously with all people. If they respond to 
the light they have, God can be trusted to give more light. Note: I did vot say 
they were saved by their initial response to the light they have but rather if they 
respond correctly to the light they have, then God will give them more light (if 
there actually are any who do respond in this way). 

We have two New Testament examples of God sending a gospel 
messenger to individual gentiles in the book of Acts: the Ethiopian eunuch in 
Acts 8 and Cornelius in Acts 10. Both men had some knowledge of the God 
of Israel. The eunuch had at least some of the book of Isaiah and had been to 


Jerusalem to worship. Cornelius had some contact with Jews, gave many alms, 
and prayed to God continually. Neither, however, knew what he needed to be 
saved. 

Do such things still happen? Indeed. A friend of mine 1s a military chaplain 
who was stationed in Afghanistan. Once when leading a Bible study for a 
group of soldiers and American contractors, one of the contractors shared that 
aman from Afghanistan was waiting for him in his office that morning when 
he arrived. The man asked the contractor if he was an American. The 
contractor replied he was. Then the man shared how he’d had a dream in 
which he saw a man with wounds in his hands and feet. When he asked who 
he was, he was told: “Find an American, and he will tell you about me.” The 
American contractor then shared how he had led this man from Afghanistan 
to faith in Christ. 

Note both the eunuch and Cornelitus—and the man from Afghanistan— 
were responding to the light of special revelation, not to the light of general 
revelation. General revelation is the sort of knowledge of God available to all 
persons in all places and all times through creation and conscience. Special 
revelation is the sort of knowledge of God available to particular persons in 
particular places and particular times. Such knowledge comes to individuals 
through God’s written word, worship, incarnation, or through God-ordained 
special circumstances such as a vision or a dream. We have no clear instance in 
Scripture of anyone responding appropriately to the light of general revelation. 
° Still, I think it a legitimate inference that if anyone were to respond 
appropriately to the light of general revelation, then God could be trusted to 
provide that individual more light in whatever way God chose. I am 
(skeptically) agnostic as to whether or not anyone actually honors God or gives 
thanks on the basis of general revelation. | am not, however, in the dark as to 
God’s righteousness and desire for all to be saved. He will not condemn the 
faithful along with the unfaithful. Though I am skeptical about anyone 
responding appropriately to the light of general revelation, I am convinced 
those who respond appropriately to the light they have can trust God to give 
them mote light. 

The gospel proclamation of the substitutionary death of Jesus Christ for 
sinners, his resurrection from the dead, and his acceptance of all who call 
upon his name in faith is good news. Our God is good, and it is our job to 
share this good news with all who need it everywhere until Christ in God’s 
good time returns. 
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© Nor do we have any unambiguous statement saying nobody responds in faith to the light of general 
revelation; we don’t read of the eunuch or Cornelius that they weren’t given some special revelation after 
an initial favorable response to general revelation. I think Paul intended to condemn all humanity in Rom 
1—3, but I am also well aware this is a debatable interpretation with which some other sincere, fair- 
minded Christians disagree. 


E NGAGING MERE MORALITY IN 
EVANGELISM 


Jeffrey Riley 


The Christian faith makes moral demands. Christianity is, after all, a confession 
of faith and a way of living. Today we see an uncoupling of belief about God 
from morality that distorts a proper understanding of the relationship between 
God and human beings. The distortions tend to go in two general directions— 
either legalism or license. For those who see through legalistic lenses, the God 
of Christianity is unloving and unkind, a hard taskmaster who rules by threat 
and fear. For those who see through permissive lenses, the God of Christianity 
ovetlooks the behavior and beliefs of individuals and wishes only happiness 
for everyone. These are, of course, caricatures; but similar corrupted 
understandings of God and morality obscure the gospel, much like Paul’s 
description in 2 Cor 4:3—-4: “And even if our gospel is veiled, it is veiled to 
those who are perishing, in whose case the god of this world has blinded the 
minds of the unbelieving so that they might not see the light of the gospel of 
the glory of Christ, who is the image of God.” 

The good news regarding the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ is 
the power of God to save, particularly when declared by those who handle the 
word of God rightly, renounce shameful behavior, and live according to the 
truth. In this way, Christians commend themselves morally “to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God” (v. 2). Said another way, the Christian ethic 
matters for sharing the gospel because the message received by faith ought to 
transform the way a person thinks and acts—a person’s ethic and morality. As 
such, Christians cannot avoid thinking about the relationship between ethics 
and evangelism. In fact, in many evangelistic encounters, the non-Christian is 
often the first to question what the Bible teaches and Christians believe about 
specific moral issues. How should we answer? How should we prepare? 


Preparing to Answer Moral Questions 


The way to prepare is not simply to know what the Bible says about myriad 
ethical issues. Frankly, the Bible says little about many twenty-first-century 
issues, not to mention that few of us have the time or mental discipline to 


become experts on all of the issues. However, Scripture does orient believers 
to the will and way of God so they might respond wisely to contemporary 
moral questions. In some sense, there is nothing new under the sun (Eccl 1:9). 
God is still God; human beings are still fallen and in need of redemption; basic 
human needs and desires are unchanged; people still have a sense of right and 
wrong; God is still pleased to grant wisdom to those who ask (Jas 1:5). ! 
Evangelistic encounters still need the conviction of God’s Spirit and the 
persuasiveness of God’s wisdom, particularly when, for various reasons, 
nonbelievers want to know what Christians think about sex, marriage, 
abortion, bioethics, race, wat, and so forth. 

To be ready to respond appropriately to ethical questions, Christian 
witnesses need to prepare not only by knowing about contemporary issues but 
also by understanding what it means to be ethical. Ethics is as much about 
being human as it is about dommg right and wrong. Because we ought to live in 
the world as Christians, we ought to evaluate moral issues as Christians. 
Consequently, a good way to get “ready to make a defense to everyone who 
asks you to give an account for the hope that is in you” is to approach 
questions on particular issues as one who first understands how the Christian 
faith encompasses and defines ethics (1 Pet 3:15). 


Defining Christian Ethics 


Christian ethics is the integration of character and conduct that glorifies God, 
practices biblical faith, values moral truth, and reflects the virtues of Christ 
Jesus. The Bible reveals much about character and conduct—of God and 
humans. For example, one could argue the entire Sermon on the Mount is a 
call to integrity—what we do mirrors who we are, and the God who always 
acts consistently and rightly according to his holy character is the standard 
(Matt 5—7)! Said another way, the heart produces acts, and acts reveal the 
heart. In the sermon, Jesus attacked explicitly the hypocrisy displayed by 
religious leaders and false teachers, the outward acts of self-righteousness that 
hide the sinful character of the person. Jesus recurrently used the analogy of a 
tree and its fruit to correlate character and conduct (Matt 7:15—20; 12:33-37; 
15:15-20; Mark 7:14—23). After teaching that eating certain foods does not 
defile a person, Jesus explained, “That which proceeds out of the man, that is 
what defiles the man. For from within, out of the heart of men, proceed the 
evil thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, adulteries, deeds of coveting and 
wickedness, as well as deceit, sensuality, envy, slander, pride and foolishness. 


All these evil things proceed from within and defile the man” (Mark 7:20—23). 
As my pastor used to say, “What’s in the well comes up in the bucket.” 


Understanding the Relationship between God and 
Sinful Individuals 


Morality is a window to the soul. According to the New Testament, the 
character of the human heart directs the way a person thinks and talks about 
right and wrong and ultimately shapes the way a person acts. The relationship 
between the heart and behavior is not a trivial matter, and neither is the way 
people speak, post, or tweet about moral issues. In Matt 12:33-37, Jesus 
rebuked the Pharisees, demanding they “ either make the tree good and its 
fruit good, or make the tree bad and its fruit bad” (v. 33). He then warned 
them, “The good man brings out of his good treasure what is good; and the 
evil man brings out of his evil treasure what is evil” (v. 35). On the day of 
judgment, every person will have to give an account for every careless word, 
“For by your words you will be justified, and by your words you will be 
condemned” (v. 37). What we think, say, and do not only reveals the character 
of our hearts, but also, over time, shapes our identity—we don’t just think bad 
thoughts and do bad things; we are sinners. Outside of his grace, Christ Jesus 
will judge human beings for who they really are and for what they actually 
have thought, said, and done. The good news of the gospel, however, is Jesus 
will judge those who trust him on the basis of his own righteousness and in 
light of what he accomplished on the cross—the forgiveness of sin and 
sinners. 

That God forgives our sins does not mean we now can believe and do 
whatever we want without fear of judgment. To be both just and justifier, Jesus 
paid a high price—death by crucifixion (Rom 3:23—6). This demonstration of 
God’s love toward us, even though we are guilty of sin and enemies of God, 
exposes the gravity of the unrighteousness and ungodliness of humans. 
Individuals, groups, communities, institutions, and states alike exchange the 
truth of God for lies, cling to lusts of the heart, pursue degrading passions, 
and rouse depraved minds so they do what they ought not to do and support 
those who practice immoral behaviors (Rom 1:24—32). The fallen state of 
humanity is not just Christian dogma; it is a reality experienced by all, which 
accounts for the ubiquity of community mores, laws, cultural taboos, moral 
expectations, criminal punishments, and so forth. Arguing in defense of a “law 
of nature,’ which he defined as the reality of right and wrong and as decent 


behavior known to all peoples, C. S. Lewis concluded, “First, that human 
beings, all over the earth, have this curious idea that they ought to behave in a 
certain way, and cannot really get rid of it. Secondly, that they do not in fact 
behave in that way. These two facts are the foundation of all clear thinking 


about ourselves and the universe we live in.” * This being the case, the offer of 
salvation is always a concurrent challenge to unrighteousness in general and 
personal immorality in particular. 

In 1 Cor 6:9-10, the apostle Paul listed the kinds of characters who cannot 
expect to be welcomed by God: “Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor homosexuals, nor thieves, nor He covetous, nor 
drunkards, nor revilers, nor swindlers, will inherit the kingdom of God.” Paul 
closed his list of nefarious characters with a liberating reminder: “Such were 
some of you; but you were washed, but you were sanctified, but you were 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God” (v. 
11). The good news is Jesus not only forgives sins but also transforms sinners. 
The evangelistic encounter confronts core beliefs about personal identities, 
lifestyle choices, and political views, even when the one presenting the gospel 
avoids addressing moral issues. The invitation to follow Jesus and the 
confession that Jesus is Lord compel a rethinking of oneself and the world and 
a redirection of life to follow a path marked out by the Word of God. The 
transformation is so dramatic only the language of new birth or a life raised 
from the dead adequately captures the change. No wonder people so often ask 
about ethics when approached with the gospel. Even non-Christians sense that 
the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ challenges their moral values. 


The Gospel and Moral Transformation 


That Jesus Christ challenges individual and cultural values should not surprise 
Christians. Jesus taught his disciples that the Holy Spirit would convict 
individuals about the way they live (morality) and the way they think they 
ought to live (ethics), calling for repentance while revealing the truth about 
right living and right thinking in the face of God (John 16:5—15). Said another 
way, the nature of redemption necessitates ethical enlightenment and 
assessment because it presumes moral transformation. This enlightenment and 
assessment ate a work of God the Spirit, who helps those related to God 
rightly understand his word. Consequently, the moral demands consonant with 
the Christian faith are placed primarily on followers of Jesus Christ—the 
church—though the presence of the church in the world should be a constant 
reminder to non-Christians that their lives are not the way they are supposed 


to be. * Jesus redeems for himself a morally peculiar people who are to 
represent him in this world, a world in rebellion against God. The evangelist 
still proclaims the good news to individuals, who respond to the message 
delivered. Those who respond by faith become children of God and join with 
others as the church to mature as disciples of Jesus Christ. As Lewis said, 
“God wants people of a particular sort.” * 

Of course, many recoil at the thought of ethical judgments and the call for 
moral transformation, viewing them as malicious, unseemly, and hateful. 
Oliver O’Donovan argues to the contrary, however, asserting that an ethic that 
arises from the gospel “rejoices the heart and gives light to the eyes because it 
sptings from God’s gift to mankind in Christ Jesus.” > We do not become 
ethical to be forgiven and reconciled to God; we become ethical and address 
moral issues of the day because we have been forgiven and reconciled to God. 
Christians ought to hold moral positions on sexuality, marriage, wealth, social 
justice, violence, racism, and so forth, under the weight of humility, 
remembering we are all forgiven recipients of eternal life. Moreover, we all 
desperately need the Spirit of God to instruct us in the Word of God. 


Redeemed to a Rewarding Way of Life 


The authors of the New Testament use rich language to describe the way of 
life expected of those who follow Jesus. Two analogies are particularly 
instructive: John’s depiction of Jesus as the light of the world and Paul’s 
entreaty that Christians walk in the Spirit. For the apostle John, Jesus invites us 
to live in the truth, to leave our dark lives behind and walk in the light. The 
one who provides light for living is Jesus himself. Comparing the incarnation 
to the creation story, John introduces Jesus as the true light that comes into 
the world (John 1:9). Those who reject Jesus ignore or reject the light because 
it reveals that their way of thinking and living is wrong. Jesus spoke of himself 
and his mission to Nicodemus the Pharisee: 


For God did not send the Son into the world to judge the world, but 
that the world might be saved through Him. He who believes in 
Him is not judged; he who does not believe has been judged already, 
because he has not believed in the name of the only begotten Son of 
God. This is the judgment, that the Light has come into the world, 
and men loved the darkness rather than the Light, for their deeds 
were evil. For everyone who does evil hates the Light, and does not 
come to the Light for fear that his deeds will be exposed. But he 


who practices the truth comes to the Light, so that his deeds may be 
manifested as having been wrought in God. (John 3:17—21) 


A Christian who lives and works in the arts community of New Orleans once 
told me his friends and neighbors will believe anything and everythinge— 
except Jesus. Why? In part because to love Jesus is to obey his 
commandments, to transfer lordship from self to the Savior who lays claim on 
the way people live. Those who accept Jesus will walk in the light of life—that 
is, live according to the word and ways of God (John 8:12). The light of Christ 
Jesus sets us free to walk with eyes wide open to the beauty of his grace, to 
marvel at God’s plans and purposes, and to understand and grieve over the 
corruption of immorality. 

The moral demands of Christ Jesus are liberating and are compelled by 
love rather than the imposition of guilt or the madness of vainglory (John 
14:15). The way of Christ Jesus sets people free from the bondage of sin and 
death so they might know and serve God. With a play on words, Jesus, the 
Logos (Word) of God, declares if you love him, then you will obey his /ogos 
(word). If you do not love him, then you will not keep his /ogos (word), which is 
the word of the living God (John 14:23—4). In the life and teachings of Jesus, 
truth always accompanies grace. As John announced when distinguishing the 
old covenant with the new, “Law was given through Moses; grace and truth 
were realized through Jesus Christ” (John 1:17). Grace and truth liberate 
captured souls. Those who hear and respond to the word of God, the truth, 
are not only empowered to live the way they ought to in this world but are also 
set free for all eternity from the thrall of death (John 8:31—58). 

For the apostle Paul, the redemptive work of Jesus frees Christians to walk 
in the wisdom and way of God. If Jesus is the liberator, the Spirit is the 
enabler. A Christian ethic is life in the Spirit, in contrast to life in the flesh. 
According to Oliver O’Donovan, “Every way of life not lived by the Spirit of 
God is lived by ‘flesh, by man taking responsibility for himself whether in 
libertarian or legalistic ways, without the good news that God has taken 
responsibility for him.” ° 

To the Christians in Ephesus, Paul reminded them they were dead in 
trespasses and sins in which they formerly walked (Eph 2:1). They were no 
longer to live as non-Christians, who “walk, in the futility of their mind, being 
darkened in their understanding, excluded from the life of God because of the 
ignorance that is in them, because of the hardness of their heart; and they, 
having become callous, have given themselves over to sensuality for the 
practice of every kind of impurity with greediness. But you did not learn Christ 


in this way” (Eph 4:17—20). Christians are to live in a manner worthy of their 
status as God’s people (v. 1), which is not a position of vanity and self- 
importance but of humility, gratitude, and dependence, characterized by the 
imitation of Christ. Consequently, Christians are to walk in love (Eph 5:1); 
walk as children of light (v. 8); and walk with wisdom as those filled with the 
Spirit of God (vv. 15-18). 

In his letter to the Galatians, Paul reduced the options to two distinct ways 
of living: walking by the flesh or walking by the Spirit. The way of the world is 
the way of the flesh and the way of Christ Jesus is the way of the Spirit, and 
each way manifests discernible characteristics. The fruit of the flesh is self- 
evident: sexual “immorality, impurity, sensuality, idolatry, sorcery, enmities, 
strife, jealousy, outbursts of anger, disputes, dissensions, factions, envying, 
drunkenness, carousing, and things like these” (Gal 5:19—21). Those whose 
identities and practices are defined by flesh “will not inherit the kingdom of 
God” (v. 21). In contrast, “the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control ... Those who belong 
to Christ Jesus have crucified the flesh with its passions and desires. If we live 
by the Spirit, let us also walk by the Spirit” (vv. 22-25). Paul encourages 
faithful Christians to recognize and reject the temptations of the flesh and be 
led by the Spirit. Said another way, if Jesus is Lord, “you may not do the things 
that you please” (v. 17). The New Testament indicates a Christian way of 
thinking and living is typically incompatible with the world, which accounts for 
why moral issues often arise when we “talk religion.” However, do not miss 
the nature of the conflict. The gospel, like the crack of dawn, pierces the moral 
darkness of the human soul to display the ugliness of lusts, guilt of shameful 
deeds, folly of self-righteousness, and deception of the world’s systems of 
knowledge and power devoid of God. The Lord of heaven and earth, through 
love displayed, stakes a claim on rebellious individuals, calls for repentance, 
and transforms hearts and minds. Those who believe and follow Christ Jesus 
are set on a new way of thinking and living, which requires they seek the 
counsel and will of God regarding morality, both personal and public. When 
the light pushes back the darkness and reveals the true way of living, people 
will surrender, flee, or fight. Unfortunately, the responses that seem most 
common in a post-Christian West are the latter two. 


Declaring the Good News and Defending a 
Christian Morality 


Christians do not have the option to be silent about the good news of Jesus 
Christ or the moral implication of following him. What does one do, however, 
when the evangelistic encounter becomes a forum for questions about ethical 
issues? Listen first, and try to discern why the person is asking questions about 
morality. People ask questions for four basic reasons: to entrap, evade, 
exonerate, or engage. Entrapment seeks to make a person speechless or to 
damage credibility. Evasion seeks to change the subject from the gospel to 
something else—anything else. Exoneration attempts self-justification for 
immoral behavior. Engagement seeks genuine answers about the relationship 
between the Christian faith and personal behavior or positions on moral 
issues. Discerning the motive behind a person’s ethical questions or moral- 
political statements helps the Christian witness to empathize with the concerns 
of another and determine the best way to respond for the sake of the other. 
The goal of gospel conversations is to communicate the truth about Jesus 
Christ and invite people to trust and follow him—to become disciples. If the 
gospel conversation turns to ethics and morality, discern the motive behind the 
questions, and if possible move the conversation toward engagement. Discuss 
legitimate moral questions so a person can count the cost of following Jesus, 
but avoid trying to win political arguments or debate ethical issues superficially. 
If the opportunity arises, take the counsel of Gregory Koukl, and put a stone 


of doubt in a petson’s shoe. ’ Ask strategic questions that make antagonists 
defend indefensible positions, and allow the serious nature of the gospel to 
arrest the attention of evaders and exoneratots. 

Anticipate the types of moral issues that may come up in any conversation. 
Defend your position if necessary. In doing so, however, avoid dueling with 
clichés, slogans, or sound bites. As Paul Copan once quipped, avoid sassy 
answers to stupid questions. In the end, however, trust the word and Spirit of 
God. The gospel is the power of God for salvation to all who believe (Rom 
1:16). The word of God does not return empty, either spiritually or morally 
(Isa 55:6—-11). Peter, teaching churches to defend the faith, gave the following 
instructions: “Sanctify Christ as Lord in your hearts” and give the best account 
of the gospel that you possibly can. Do so “with gentleness and reverence; and 
keep a good conscience so that in the thing in which you are slandered, those 
who revile your good behavior in Christ will be put to shame” (1 Pet 3:15-6). 
The morality of the Christian faith is, after all, a reflection of our Savior. If 
nothing else, in an evangelistic encounter, let people see Jesus in the way we 
hold onto moral truth and live the truth with integrity. Let the appeal of our 
message match an appeal in the way we live. 


Many, however, do not want to be exposed to God’s light because of what 
it reveals in their lives. Moreover, they may be threatened by the way we live 
and by the justifications made for our moral positions because we expose the 
darkness in their own lives. Jesus said of his disciples, “You are the light of the 
world. ... Let your light shine before men in such a way that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt 5:14, 16). We can 
force no one to come into the light and believe as we do, but we can tell what 
Christ Jesus has done for us and how the moral demands of the gospel are 
nothing compared to the surpassing value of knowing Christ and experiencing 


fellowship with the living God (Phil 3:8). 
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W ORSHIP AND EVANGELISM 


Gregory A. Woodward 


During my early childhood in the New Orleans area in the 1970s, I could 
hardly have imagined that my emerging understanding of worship would 
eventually intersect with a master of divinity student who had recently arrived 
at NOBTS. ! Southern Baptist identity in the 1970s reflected the centrality of 
evangelism to pastoral ministries and church function, as this mantra continues 
to be the clarion call for any NOBTS grad who allows the flames of 
evangelism emanating from every foundation on the beautiful campus of 3939 
Gentilly Boulevard to gain full sway. But one such foundation remains for me 
an enduring icon of my New Orleans roots, which inextricably entails my roots 
as a deep Southern boy brought home from the Baptist hospital to humble 
campus housing on the NOBTS campus. That symbol is a fixture of curiosity 
for many who pass through or live in the city for an extended time. The 
symbol remains at the distance of curiosity unless one takes the Louisa Street 
exit and finds their way to Leavell Chapel on Providence Place, passing the 
centennial historical marker of this unlikely institution in a city of New 
Orleans mystique. If one ventures into our beloved chapel, they might be 
privileged to hear the organ pipes rumble, taking in the passion of the empty 
cross draped in crimson. 

Thus, two of the primary purposes of the church linger: evangelism and 
wotship. Interestingly, two of the leading tomes on systematic theology reveal 
distinct areas regarding the primary purpose of the church. Grudem suggests 
all purposes of the church ultimately serve the purpose of worship while 
Erickson suggests evangelism plays the primary role, at least during the 
church’s time on earth. * Thus, these two great pillars of church purpose have 
vied for lead position throughout Western history. ° 


What Has Been Done 


The ancient liturgy offers a picture of the ideal marriage of these two primary 
purposes of the church. Burkholder, Grout, and Palisca show that the early 
liturgy served the purpose of both evangelism and worship, although a clear 
demarcation was evident as only those who were confirmed were allowed to 


remain for the Eucharist. * Elements of the liturgy in the Eastern church 
served an apologetic purpose, proclaiming through song the truth of Christ’s 
identity. ° Luther expanded the relationship between evangelism and worship 
by making the culture of worship accessible to the average German. Although 
his purposes appear to have been more for the nurture of the church than 
evangelism, he permanently tilted the paradigm of the liturgy toward cultural 
accessibility. 

Kelley traced the impact of nineteenth-century crusade leaders that 
eventually led to a consistent evangelistic movement. ° Kelley highlighted 
Nettleton, Finney, and Moody as hegemonic forces in the emergence of an 
evangelistic invitation in corporate church gatherings, thus reflecting the wide 
range of theological influence on this particular aspect of an emerging Baptist 
liturgy. ’ In so doing, with a broad sweep Kelley substantiates that the “public 
invitation” became a permanent aspect of the Southern Baptist liturgy: “The 
time of response gradually became a characteristic feature of Southern Baptist 
preaching and worship.” ® 

Although the influence of the evangelistic giants of the nineteenth century 
contributed to Baptist worship most specifically by substantiating the public 
invitation, a more general cultural change in how music was used in the 
Sunday morning gathering also transformed the corporate evangelistic worship 
experience. Hustad chronicled the emergence of the music evangelist in the 
nineteenth century, noting Phillip Phillips was likely the first full-time music 
evangelist. ’ Phillip P. Bliss, among others, soon followed playing various roles 
—singer, congregational leader, and in many cases choral conductor, ultimately 
playing a “master of ceremonies” role. '° Moody’s crusade movement 
empowered the gospel hymn, which had previously been used solely in Sunday 
School. !! Ita Sankey, Moody’s pastoral partner in music ministry, introduced 
gospel hymns to large crusade crowds on his portable reed organ '* and 
became the “archetype” in this era in which music was fused with evangelistic 
zeal at unprecedented levels. '° 

Throughout the twentieth century, the church’s use of music as an 
evangelistic tool increasingly permeated the evangelical landscape. Thus, the 
desire to connect culturally with nonbelievers increasingly obscured the 
purpose of the worship gathering as a distinct and necessary purpose of the 
church. However, a countermovement began in the latter half of the twentieth 
century. Tozer, Wiersbe, and Webber, among others, led the evangelical church 
to discover the “missing jewel” of the evangelical movement—worship. | 


These three influential voices for worship renewal initiated a reset of the 
purpose of worship in the evangelical church. 


What Has Been Said 


However, in more recent years, there appears to be a growing desire to make 
sure the potential of the worship gathering to engage culture is not forgotten. 
Thus, David Wheeler and Vernon M. Whaley offered a civil dialogue as 


professors representing these two primary functions of the church. !° They 
poignantly expressed an increasing concern in the evangelical church that one 
can define the Christian experience as worship to the exclusion of evangelism: 


The sad part is that so-called leaders appear to be content with this 
disconnect in reference to their faith, thus allowing for outward 
expressions of worship with little regard to what it means to be a 
multiplying disciple of Christ. After generations of allowing this 
anemic expression of worship to exist with little or no challenge 
from Christian leaders, the result has been the normalizing of an 


impotent faith that ignores the Great Commission in favor of 


reducing worship to an emotional act of personal expression. !° 


Mark Powers also sought to emphasize the potential of worship to affect 
missions; he expresses a similar sentiment to Wheeler and Whaley: 


And today, as we face the decline of the evangelical church, worship- 
discipleship-mission is the key to restoring the intent and purpose of 


our churches. If we want our worship heightened and our 


discipleship deepened, we must be on mission all the time. ue 


Will Bishop reminds us that Christian youth musical “mission tours gave birth 


to today’s modern short-term missions movement.” !® 


Pushback in the spirit of Tozer remains strong as well. Scott Aniol warns 
the church to be careful of cultural influence in the worship gathering. ' 
Among recent authors exploring the relationship between worship and 
evangelism, Stetzer and Schattauer present perhaps the broadest conception of 
the unified purpose of evangelism and worship by surrendering both to the 
imagio dei of the mission of God: 


We are called to please God. This includes the edification of 
believers, but the true purpose of the church is as broad as the 
purposes of God. It is the mzssio Dei —the mission of God. It 


includes all that God includes because we are an extension of his 
wotk in the world. The mzssto Dei includes worship but also 


evangelism, ministry, encouragement, and pastoral care. 7” 


What Lies Ahead? 


How shall the church press forward with evangelistic fervor while remaining 
healthy in its worship? I suggest three areas for continued conversation for 
these two foundational purposes of the church. The first area for 
consideration, biblical scholarship, is always the wellspring of creative thought 
and the beginning point for balancing kingdom priorities. In a review of the 
history of hymnological and worship studies, Woodward and Bishop advanced 
that particularly early church studies on worship are receiving increased 
attention. *! While acknowledging the historians’ (e.g, liturgists) influence on 
such studies, they suggested the “most fruitful” area of future research may be 
found among biblical scholars. 7* Such a movement continues to emerge, 
perhaps because of personal interest by world-class biblical scholars on the 
topic of worship, such as Wright’s and Witherington’s offerings to the topic of 
worship. *° A second fruitful area in regard to a holistic view of worship and 
evangelism may be found in recent calls for biblical justice to be integrated 
into the evangelism narrative, a category of evangelism dialogue that Charles 
Kelley has begun in earnest. Finally, a more thoughtful approach to the 
wotship gathering that entails evangelism is desperately needed in our 
churches, so consideration of the relationship between worship and 
apologetics will be briefly addressed. 


Biblical Scholarship as a Way Forward 


A holistic view of worship and evangelism may be found most profoundly in 
the echo of ancient Hebrew text in early church worship. Jesus, the head of the 
church, infuses the standard Hebrew book of worship, the Psalms, with grand 
messianic vision. The reality that Ps 110 is the most quoted Old Testament 
chapter in the New Testament ties the eternal proclamation of Christ as Lord 
inextricably to worship. Thus, Jesus, playing a rabbinic role, set the paradigm 
for infusing a high Christology in the Psalms. *4’The Catholic church captured 
this paradigm by juxtaposing psalm tones, a basic intonation of various psalms 
in corporate worship, with the Gloria Patri .*° Isaac Watts provided a path for 
evangelicals to sing psalms with a high Christology in what was and remains 


perhaps the most seamless settings of psalms with a high Christology in 
church history (e.g,, “Joy to the World”). *° More recently, Keith and Kristyn 
Getty have inaugurated a project to once again turn the church to the psalms 
for ptofound gospel proclamation. 7’ Thus, what was predicted by Woodward 
and Bishop regarding biblical scholarship on the topic of worship appears to 
be unfolding in ways that are more basic and far-reaching than the scope of 
wotship scholarship. 

However, the dialogue with biblical scholars remains a priority. Two rich 
bodies of biblical research related to worship may provide helpful dialogue 
points with evangelism scholarship. For example, a potentially rich body of 
biblical scholarship for worship may be found in Second Temple era studies. 
N. T. Wright showed how careful research of the Second Temple era could 
inform one’s view of the historical Jesus. For example, Wright references Ps 2 
particularly as indicative of the mindset of Second-Temple Jews who “hoped 
for the new exodus, seen as the final return from exile.” *° 

The rise of the penitential prayer during the Second Temple era should be 
considered alongside the rise in importance of the messianic psalm. The 
penitential prayer emerged as the biblical response to the just punishment of 
Israel before the building of the Second Temple. 7? Ezra demonstrated the 
appropriate prayer response based on the teaching of the Torah in Leviticus. 
Namely, when God finds Israel to be unfaithful (QN'7 ma’al ), collective 
confession is required. *” Collective prayer is by definition the genesis point of 
wotship renewal, and the spirit of congregational confessional prayer, 
particularly rooted in Second Temple ma’a/ , may well have been the ancient 
Jewish context for Jesus’s call for worship renewal at the temple: “My house 
shall be called a house of prayer” (Matt 21:13). Furthermore, the establishment 
of penitential prayer as a consistent liturgical aspect of Second Temple Judaism 
is the clear precursor to the Kyrie. 

Congregational confession of sin and total dependence on God matches 
well with messianic expectation. One could even argue that penitential prayer 
leads to messianic expectation. *! Liturgists typically trace a good and right 
confession of the church to the Kyrie, a fifth century expression of confession, 
>? but in fact, as we have seen, the roots of confession for the people of God 
ate deeper, reaching to a liturgical paradigm in Leviticus. °* Confession in the 
context of the emergence of Jesus as Messiah may be traced more specifically 
to the penitential prayers of Ezra, Nehemiah, and penitential psalms. ~* 
Furthermore, the consistent proclamation of Jesus as Messiah from the 


context of collective confessional prayer carries certain implications for action 
in the church. Namely, Brueggemann, a lead scholar on the emergence of the 


penitential prayer, °° recognizes the potential for the disenfranchised to gain a 


sense of kingdom clarity in regard to justice. *° 


Biblical Justice Serving Evangelism Empowered 
by Worship 


Brueggemann’s supposition provides a potentially important segue into the 
rising tide of calls for evangelism to be combined with biblical justice issues. 
Although Evangelicals have understandably distanced themselves from an 
unholy alliance of such humanitarian efforts and gospel proclamation, *’ they 
are increasingly recognizing that demonstrating love through social action adds 
integrity to evangelism. Kevin Brown, a sociology professor at NOBTS, 
articulates the need for collective confession in a manner that both aligns with 
the lamentation model discussed and resonates with recent calls for 
evangelism to be combined with social justice issues: 


Recognizing our propensity to enact evil against others, the Book of 
Leviticus codifies the way Israel was to live, and this perspective was 
both individual and systematic. When Israel was called to 
repentance, it was not simply a call for individuals to repent but also 
for the nation to engage in corporate penance. The nation of Israel 
was also called to periodically recalibrate their economic system and 
enact a Year of Jubilee. *° 


Kelley demonstrated his understanding of the need for biblical justice leaders 
to dialogue with leading evangelists, creating the opportunity for highly visible 
conversations. Furthermore, he courageously determined to align his ongoing 
legacy as an evangelist educator with certain trusted social justice gospel 
advocates. Adjunct NOBTS professor and prominent New Orleans church 
planter Page Brooks, Kelley, and John Perkins participated in a critical 
conversation regarding the intersection of social justice and gospel 
proclamation in fall 2018. A key statement from this dialogue came from 
Perkins: “To achieve true racial reconciliation in the church, gospel 
proclamation must remain the central theme.” °? While such conversations 
may serve as incredible signs of hope for a twenty-first century evangelistic 
movement seeking to draw the passion of young leaders, it could be that a 
logical worship response to such a rising tide holds the greatest potential for 


sustaining such a movement. Thus, it could be that the combination of a 
consistent collective confession of how far short we have fallen in regard to 
the current state of American culture matched with a consistent proclamation 
of the lordship of Christ is the beginning point for exploring just causes and 
calling for biblically ordained action in the local church. 

Ultimately, Brueggemann ties the needs of society to the proclamation of 
God as King, suggesting each generation has a need to return to the psalms 
for a reordering of society. *” Brueggemann reminds the church that the idea 
of gospel proclamation is deeply rooted in the psalms. *! For example, Ps 96 
tells the Israelite community to declare his salvation. In relationship to the 
phrase, “tell of his salvation” (Ps 96:2 ESV), Brueggemann emphasized the 
connection between the Hebrew word, basar , and the Greek word, 
enaggelizesthe , ** and added the nominal form of the Greek word means 


> 


“gospel.” *° Furthermore, Brueggemann emphasized the emergence of a 
“sospel of Yahweh”: “The gospel of Yahweh, which is to be sung and 
recounted among the nations, is that Yahweh is to be feared above all the 
gods.” “* Thus, a golden thread of evangelism begins to emerge in the ancient 
wotship book of Israel, the Psalter. 

Although declaring his salvation in the worship gathering is not equivalent 
to proclaiming such realities to a lost world, perhaps this biblical command is a 
healthy starting point for keeping the Great Commission in syne with worship. 
Although I can’t prove the connection, I suspect there is a relationship 
between this New Orleans boy’s zeal to sing strong the songs of the church— 
so strong at Highland Baptist Church in Metairie, Louisiana, that my parents 
had to encourage me to sing a bit softer—perhaps this same zeal eventually 
spilled over into a willingness to share the good news of Jesus Christ with a 
lost world. Thus, we begin to teach our children to evangelize, to “declare his 
glory among the nations” (Ps 96:3 ESV), when we equip them to sing of his 


truth from an early age in our churches. * 


Worship and Apologetics as a Way Forward 


The final area to be explored in terms of an ideal integration of worship and 
evangelism is informed by the fields of theology and apologetics. Charles 
Kelley created an appropriately curious atmosphere for reflection and dialogue 
in his long tenure at NOBTS. One of the highlights of each academic year is 
the apologetics conference, titled Defend the Faith, inaugurated and sustained 
by world-class apologist, Robert Stewart. In conversation with one of the key 


presenters at Defend the Faith, I suggested a reasonable or reflective liturgy 
that holds the potential of both feeding the church in worship and starting a 
gospel conversation with a lost world. *° A reasonable liturgy seeks not to 
dismiss the possibility that at a given evangelistic event it might be possible to 
perform some hip Jesus songs, preach the gospel, and then call for decisions 
with a new or old song of invitation; rather, a reflective liturgy challenges 
pastors who might be in the mindset of seeing their Sunday morning gathering 
tilted more toward evangelism than others, to give new thought to how rich 
and thoughtful music and liturgy might serve that purpose. 

Boa and Bowman present a four-part taxonomy on apologetics: (1) 
classical, (2) Reformed, (3) evidentialism, and 4) fideism. *’ Classical apologists 
present a two-step tango in which the gospel presenter first seeks to establish a 
monotheistic view of God and then seeks to show that this God is in fact the 
historical/biblical Jesus. *® Within the two primary streams of modern 
Reformed theology and apologetic method, presuppositionalism, conceived by 
Cornelius Van Til, was the eventual landing point. 4? The strictest form of the 
method does not allow for arguments from science or other academic fields 
but rather takes the high position that only those enlightened by God to see 
the truth will grasp what is being presented anyway, and thus the approach is 
integrated with a high view of Scripture. °° Evidentialists are ever mindful of 
the preeminence of the resurrection as the primary evidence for belief, so 
although they might use a range of evidences to prove the supernatural (e.g. 
ghost stories), °! they are evet moving toward the evidence of the resurrection 
to prove the lordship of Christ. >2 Fideism may be traced to Tertullian, Pascal, 
and Luther, but Boa and Bowman show that Kierkegaard provided a modern 
defensible framework for the system. °° Ultimately, Kierkegaard’s response to 
the rising tide of modernism was to call for belief beyond reason and science. 
4 Boa and Bowman connect this category to a mote “personal” approach to 
sharing the gospel based in relational aspects of God’s revelation of himself. >° 

I have sought to show that a movement from transcendence (i.e., an 
emphasis on big attributes of God: God is holy; God is Creator) to 
immanence (the gospel) in the worship liturgy marries well to classical 
apologetics. °° Presuppositionalism also matches this liturgical model well, with 
perhaps a greater emphasis on Scripture in an approach that is 
presuppositionally friendly. Evidentialism may be the hardest to align with a 
wotship model, although perhaps the greatest connection point is the 
recognition of the possibility of the miraculous in our worship, which is always 


most importantly the conversion of a soul. And perhaps evangelicals are ready 
for the possibility, after five hundred years of reflection, that a Lord’s Supper 
service can be uniquely powerful without giving way to the notion of 
transubstantiation. I contend that, for a lost person observing a powerful 
Lord’s Supper, the service provides much to be contemplated in terms of the 
possibility of the gospel becoming reality in their lives. Fideism was a category 
that had little appeal for me upon my initial observations of the Boa and 
Bowman text, but after further reflection I concluded what is to be gained in 
considering fideism is not primarily content but an “infrastructure” for 


delivery. °’ Boa and Bowman support the fideist idea of infrastructure in a 
different sense: a life lived for Christ, particularly characterized with love, 


should be an important aspect of our apologetic. °° I would suggest this high 
view of ethics be compared to infrastructure in the sense that our ethic is not 
the message itself. A potentially fruitful area for future discussion may be 
found by integrating the need for corporate confession as a call for social 
justice, presented previously, to the fideist approach. 

Here we stand at the end of a whirlwind tour of the integration of worship 
and evangelism, and I am once again reminded of that powerful enduring 
image in this Baptist boy’s heart, Leavell Chapel. Could even this symbol help 
us reconcile our commitment to these ever-important areas of evangelism and 
wotship? Recently, on a mission trip to the NOBTS satellite campus in Miami, 
our music and worship students listened intently as a Cuban NOBTS 
gradudate sought to explain tearfully that the same feeling we might have felt 
in our hearts when we saw Disney World for the first time as kids overwhelms 
his heart each time he tops the “High Rise” entering New Orleans and sees 
that chapel ever beckoning to a desperately lost city. Was it worship that first 
caused this pang of emotion for my friend Carlos? Or is this emotion a 
precursor to evangelism as he can’t help but declare his ever-new freedom in 
Christ to all to whom he comes in contact? It shall ever be both and yet one 
purpose for a kingdom citizen and for the church until his return, at which 
time we rest from our evangelistic labors forever and ever in the glory of his 
presence—may we burn brightly for him until that time. 
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FART F 


Practical Applications for 
Contemporary Evangelism 


Personal Evangelism 
L EADING PEOPLE TO JESUS 
Bo Rice 


The call for every believer to make disciples is made clear in the Great 
Commission. Matthew 28:18—20 states, “And Jesus came up and spoke to 
them, saying, ‘All authority has been given to Me in heaven and on earth. Go 
therefore and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you always, even to the end of the age.” 

In Acts, the gospel spread rapidly and miraculously. No mega-chutches, 
seminaries, Christian book publishers, or gospel witnessing tools existed. Yet 
the gospel spread powerfully. How might one be able to explain this? While 
extraordinary, the answer is quite simple. Jesus promised His disciples: “You 
will receive power when the Holy Spirit has come upon you; and you shall be 
My witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and even to the 
remotest part of the earth” (Acts 1:8). Extraordinary power filled the disciples, 
who were ordinary people. Combined with frequent prayer and everyday 
gospel conversations, the gospel advanced rapidly to the nations. Jimmy 
Scroggins notes, “There was no power on earth that would stop them from 
sharing the good news that Jesus died for their sins, was buried, and God 
raised Him from the dead. They were put in prison, beaten, exiled, and 
martyred because they refused to stop telling people about Jesus.” ' Acts 4:13 
notes how the people of the day viewed these disciples: “Now as they 
observed the confidence of Peter and John and understood that they were 
uneducated and untrained men, they were amazed, and began to recognize 
them as having been with Jesus.” It was through these uneducated and 
untrained disciples the gospel went forth. 

The power that equipped disciples in the early church equips and propels 
the church today. Scroggins noted, “This same fire has spread the gospel from 
Peter’s first sermon in Acts 2 until today. It’s ordinary people filled with the 
extraordinary power of God’s Spirit who obey Jesus’ command to go and 
make disciples. We are not ashamed of the gospel because we know it’s the 
power of God for salvation (Rom 1:16). * With such clear scriptural evidence 


of spiritual empowerment, one would think modern-day believers would feel 
as empowered and emboldened to accomplish the task of evangelism without 
hesitation. However, there still remains much fear and uncertainty. 

A recent Barna Group report revealed a great concern about evangelism. 
The report stated, “A number of factors are curbing many Christians’ 
enthusiasm for faith-sharing, including the decline of religion in America, a 
spreading apathy toward spiritual matters and a growing cultural suspicion of 
people of faith.” ° Surprisingly, this report revealed, “Christian Millennials feel 
especially conflicted about evangelism—and, in fact, almost half believe it is 
wrong to share their faith.’ + Interestingly, many of the generational 
respondents said they felt adequately equipped to share the gospel. Millennials 
were at the top of the list of those who felt equipped, with 73 percent saying 
they were confident in their ability to share their faith. However, almost half of 
this same group (47 percent) felt “at least somewhat that it is wrong to share 
one’s personal beliefs with someone of a different faith in hopes that they will 
one day share the same faith.” ° The report further stated, “Three out of five 
Christian Millennials believe that people today are more likely than in the past 
to take offense if they share their faith (65%) ... Millennials are also either two 
(Gen X) or three (Boomers and Elders) times more likely than any other 
generational group to believe that disagreement means judgment.” ° 

What does this research reveal? Unfortunately, we see a growing number 
of Americans who identify as Christians and yet do not believe in practicing 
evangelism. The answer? David Kinnaman, president of Barna Group, says, 
“Even after they are committed to sustaining resilient faith, we must persuade 
younger Christians that evangelism is an essential practice of following Jesus 
... As much as ever, evangelism isn’t just about saving the unsaved, but 
reminding ourselves that this stuff matters, that the Bible is trustworthy and 
that Jesus changes everything.” ’ Every believer must be reminded of Rom 
10:14 and 17: “How then will they call on Him in whom they have not 
believed? How will they believe in Him whom they have not heard? And how 
will they hear without a preacher? ... So faith comes from hearing, and hearing 
by the word of Christ.” 

Barna Group’s research points to fear as being the greatest barrier to 
evangelism today. The fear of the unknown, failure, and rejection has been 
typical in the past. However, the fear of manipulation is rising among 
evangelicals. Many point to this perceived manipulation by others as the reason 
they overcorrect and do not evangelize at all. Matt Queen stated, 
“Manipulation is a matter of the heart much more than it is a matter of 


practice. By guarding their own hearts, these believers can minimize their risk 
of manipulating others, who desperately need to hear the gospel proclaimed to 
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them personally.” * At this point, we must note the difference between 
manipulation and persuasion. Obviously, the use of manipulation in 
evangelism should be avoided. However, the Bible clearly states we should 
attempt to persuade people to place their faith in Christ. Paul wrote: 
“Therefore, knowing the fear of the Lord, we persuade men, but we are made 
manifest to God; and I hope that we are made manifest also in your 
consciences. ... Therefore, we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God 
were making an appeal through us; we beg you on behalf of Christ, be 
reconciled to God” (2 Cor 5:11, 20). Persuade in verse 11 can be translated as 
“to convince, or to win over.” This desire to convince people to place their 
trust in Christ led Paul to beg people to be reconciled to God. His burden to 
convince people with the gospel must be recovered by the church today if we 
are to see a change in evangelism. 

The lack of fear in a Holy God also affects evangelism. Queen stated, “All 
believers must embrace the fear of God, especially in terms of their witness for 
Christ.” ’ In his commentary on 2 Corinthians in the New American Commentary 
seties, David Garland remarked that the fear of the Lord in 2 Cor 5:11 refers 
to “a religious consciousness, a reverential awe of God, that directs the way 
one lives.” !° Paul desired to persuade others to be reconciled to God because 
he knew he would one day stand before the Lord and give an account for what 
he had done with the truth of the gospel. Queen stated, “Believers consistently 
living devoid of the fear of God, at best, will end in forfeiture of heavenly 
rewards and, at worst, will generate apathy for the lost.” '! The remedy to all 
fear in evangelism is reminding believers of the power found in the word of 
God and in the presence of the Holy Spirit in their lives. 

When the believer is reminded of the power in God’s word and the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, the importance of evangelism is pushed to the 
front of his or her personal walk with the Lord. This results in a desire to see 
people repent of their sins and place their faith in Christ for salvation. The 
issue then becomes how to practice evangelism in a natural and effective way. 
At this point, we must remember personal evangelism happens most naturally 
in the context of conversations. Believers must be intentional in starting 
conversations with people with the intent of sharing the gospel. These 
conversations occur naturally in relationships and in times of serving a 
person’s needs. However, gospel conversations must occur if there is a desire 


to see people place their faith in Christ. That leaves us with the question: 
“What do we say in evangelism?” 


Essential Elements of Gospel Conversations 


Through the years, many resources have been created to offer simple 
approaches and methods of presenting the gospel in a clear manner. Some are 
shorter than others; some ate simpler than others; some are more rigid than 
others. Yet most add value to the preparation of believers for evangelism. 
What matters most is that each resource is sound in biblical doctrine. I believe 
there are certain truths that must be shared in every conversation for it to 
qualify as a true gospel conversation. 

Gospel conversations must begin with the reality of a holy God who 
created humankind in his image. This holy God desires a personal relationship 
with every human, but something prevents that personal relationship. At this 
point, a gospel conversation must reveal the problem of sin. '* Every 
individual must face the reality that their sin separates them from God. The 
gospel is good news because it provides the remedy for sin. The good news 
message of the gospel is that Jesus Christ conquered sin. Through this 
conquering of sin, Christ offers an escape from punishment, free forgiveness, 
and the promise of everlasting life in the presence of God in heaven. 

In order for sin to be conquered in the life of individuals, they must 
understand the call to repentance and obedience. Jesus declared, “Repent and 
believe in the gospel” (Mark 1:15). Paul wrote, “If you confess with your 
mouth, Jesus as Lord, and believe in your heart that God raised Him from the 
dead, you will be saved” (Rom 10:9). Peter preached at Pentecost, “Repent, 
and each of you be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of 
your sins; and you will receive the gift of the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2:38). As 
believers who practice evangelism, our conversations must be marked by 
telling sinners to turn from their sin. 

Everyone has sinned, and that must be noted in a gospel conversation. 
This lets everyone involved in the conversation know no one is deserving of a 
relationship with God. As a result of our sins, no one deserves true peace with 
God. In fact, sin makes each of us worthy of death. Paul wrote, “For the wages 
of sin is death, but the free gift of God ts eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(Rom 6:23). Because of our sins, no one can earn salvation. This results in all 
of us remaining in a hopeless state. Fortunately, there is good news in the 
gospel—news about who Jesus is and what he has done for guilty sinners. 


Believers should tell the story of how God bridged the divide between his 
holiness and the sinfulness of man. 

Every sinner needs to understand who Christ is in order to fully 
understand what God has done. Jesus is God, who has always existed: “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. 
He was in the beginning with God. All things came into being through Him, 
and apart from Him nothing came into being that has come into being, ... 
And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we saw His glory, glory 
as of the only begotten from the Father, full of grace and truth” (John 1:1-3, 
14). This reveals Jesus (as part of the Trinity) brought the world into existence 
with God during creation. Jesus then became a man so He could come to 
earth among sinners. Paul wrote of Jesus: “Who, although He existed in the 
form of God, did not regard equality with God a thing to be grasped, but 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a bond-servant, and being made in the 
likeness of men” (Phil 2:6—7). Though Jesus came in the likeness as man, He 
was without sin. Peter wrote of Jesus, “Who committed no sin, nor was any 
deceit found in His mouth” (1 Pet 2:22). Yet he chose to die on the cross even 
though he was without sin. Again, Paul wrote, “Being found in appearance as a 
man, He humbled Himself by becoming obedient to the point of death, even 
death on a cross. For this reason also, God highly exalted Him, and bestowed 
on Him the name which is above every name” (Phil 2:8—9). 

This is the good news of the gospel. The sinless Son of God became a 
sacrifice for our sin even though he himself had no sin! Paul wrote, “He made 
Him who knew no sin to be sin on our behalf, so that we might become the 
righteousness of God in Him” (2 Cor 5:21). His death on the cross is what 
provided us a way to have salvation from our sins. Peter explained, “He 
Himself bore our sins in His body on the cross, so that we might die to sin and 
live to righteousness; for by His wounds you were healed” (1 Pet 2:24). The sin 
of mankind led Jesus to the cross. Yet the good will of God rose him from the 
dead. Paul wrote, “For I delivered to you as of first importance what I also 
received, that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that He 
was buried, and that He was raised on the third day according to the 
Scriptures” (1 Cor 15:3-4). Through the death, burial, and resurrection of 
Christ, sinners are brought into reconciliation with God. Peter emphasized, 
“For Christ also died for sins once for all, the just for the unjust, so that He 
might bring us to God, having been put to death in the flesh, but made alive in 
the spirit” (1 Pet 3:18). 

At this point, believers must tell others what God demands in order to 
receive forgiveness of sins and salvation. Sinners must be called to repent of 


their sins, place their faith in Jesus Christ, and trust him as Savior and Lord. 
The essential elements to every gospel conversation are as _ follows: 
understanding who God is; moving to the problem of sin; explaining the 
salvation that is provided in Christ through his death, burial, and resurrection; 
and calling sinners to repent of their sins and place their faith in Christ. 


A Gospel Conversation Starter Guide 


A simple way to explain all these truths is found in a gospel presentation 
known as the Roman Road. Dr. Kelley shared, “When the Holy Spirit led Paul 
the apostle to write the letter we call Romans, one of His purposes seems to 
have been to provide a thorough discussion of salvation. Perhaps more than 
any other book of the Bible, Romans seeks to explain what salvation is, why 
salvation is necessary, and how salvation happens. This concern with salvation 
has made Romans a popular book to use in telling others about Jesus.” !° What 
follows is an outline that is easy to remember while incorporating it into 
everyday gospel conversations, referred to most often as the Roman Road: 


1. Rom 1:20-21: “For since the creation of the world His invisible 
attributes, His eternal power and divine nature, have been clearly seen, 
being understood through what has been made, so that they are without 
excuse. For even though they knew God, they did not honor Him as God 
ot give thanks, but they became futile in their speculations, and their 
foolish heart was darkened.” 


We must acknowledge God as the creator of everything and understand 
how mankind fits into that creation. 


2. Rom 1:16: “For I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power of 
God for salvation to everyone who believes, to the Jew first and also to 


the Greek.” 


God’s power can make us secure. This verse teaches us there is a power 
in Christ that is great enough to bring salvation and deliverance. 


3. Rom 2:4: “Or do you think lightly of the riches of His kindness and 
tolerance and patience, not knowing that the kindness of God leads you 
to repentance?” 


God’s power results in change. In the Bible, this change is known as 
repentance. Repentance is allowing God to change the direction of our 
lives. 


4, Rom 3:23: “For all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God.” 
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Every person has a problem. The Bible refers to that problem as sin. Sin 
makes change necessary. We must realize we all are sinners and we need 
forgtveness. None of us are worthy under God’s standards. We may do a 
lot that is good, and we may try to avoid doing what is bad. However, 
none of us can ever measure up to God’s standard of always doing what 


is right. 


. Rom 5:8: “But God demonstrates His own love toward us, in that while 


we wete yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


The amazing truth of the gospel is God still loves us despite our sin. God 
revealed his love for us while knowing our sin and knowing it would 
result in the death of his Son. The sacrificial love of Christ overcame our 
problem with sin. 


. Rom 6:23: “For the wages of sin is death, but the free gift of God is 


eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Scripture is clear that God is the judge of man. As judge, he cannot 
ignore the problem of sin in our lives. We deserve the rightful penalty of 
death because of our sin. In fact, since everyone sins, everyone deserves 
death and eternal separation from God. However, the good news of the 
gospel breaks through our deserving penalty. Though we deserve death, 
“the free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord.” The death 
of Jesus on the cross took our penalty. He took our guilt of sin upon 
himself so his death would take the judgment of God away from us. Jesus 
was our substitute! Our works earn us death, but his grace has granted us 
eternal life. This is a precious gift indeed. 


. Rom 10:9-10: “If you confess with your mouth Jesus as Lord, and believe 


in your heart that God raised Him from the dead, you will be saved; for 
with the heart a person believes, resulting in righteousness, and with the 
mouth he confesses, resulting in salvation” 


Only those who recognize who Jesus is, what he did, and trust in him 
receive the free gift of salvation mentioned in Rom 6:23. Confessing him 
as Lord involves recognizing his rightful authority over us. This 
confession involves believing in his death in our place and placing our 
faith in him. Confessing him as Lord also involves repenting of our sins. 
Repentance means we turn away from our sin in order to follow Jesus. 
Believing in Jesus entails trusting in him by having confidence that the 
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death and resurrection of Jesus are enough to secure our salvation. Belief 
in Jesus involves putting your life, both physically and spiritually, into his 
hands. 


. Rom 10:13: “Whoever will call on the name of the Lord will be saved.” 


Calling on the name of Jesus involves asking him for forgiveness of sin 
and trusting him alone for salvation. When you call on him, you are 
acknowledging him as your Lord and expressing your intention to live a 
life of obedience and service. 


At this point, you will want to ask the person hearing the gospel if he or 
she wants to call on the Lord and be saved. If the person says yes, help 
them to understand how they can simply pray for salvation. Help him or 
her consider the cost of following Jesus even though the gift of salvation 
is absolutely free. If the person does pray to receive Christ... 


. Rom 8:16-17, 38-39: “The Spirit Himself testifies with our spirit that we 


are children of God, and if children, heirs also, heirs of God and fellow 
heirs with Christ, if indeed we suffer with Him so that we may also be 
glorified with Him. ... For Iam convinced that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other created thing, will be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


When we trust in Christ for salvation, God adopts us as his children, and 
the Holy Spirit assures us we are part of his family. Verses 38-39 tell us 
we ate eternally children of God because the work of Christ was 
complete in defeating all evil forces. Nothing can separate us from God’s 
love in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Rom 12:1—2: “Therefore I urge you, brethren, by the mercies of God, to 
present your bodies a living and holy sacrifice, acceptable to God, which 
is your spiritual service of worship. And do not be conformed to this 
world, but be transformed by the renewing of your mind, so that you may 
prove what the will of God is, that which is good and acceptable and 
perfect.” 


According to Rom 12:1—2, we should strive to live for Christ when we 
become a Christian. We can expect our lives to be different. God desires 
for believers to look less like the world and mote like Jesus as we live for 
him. God brings about such change. He transforms us, making it possible 


to live a life that brings him glory. Continued trust in Jesus will help us to 
look and live like a child of God. 


The Need to Lead People to Jesus 


The need to lead people to Jesus is as great today as ever before. The call to 
practice evangelism is crucial for the church in America. Yet there are many 
people who profess to be Christians who do not believe it is good to do so. 
We must be reminded that the call to make disciples has never changed since 
Christ first commanded his followers to spread the gospel. There is an 
apparent need for the church to be constantly reminded of who God is and 
the salvation he has provided through Christ. Believers must be adequately 
equipped with the truth of God’s word while learning to live out the truth of 
the gospel in an increasingly hostile world. Fear of rejection and the use of 
wrongful manipulation must not prevent the church from fulfilling the Great 
Commission. Learning to share the truth of the gospel in everyday 
conversation is as critical today as ever before. The world will continue to say 
that the practice of evangelism is wrong, but the church of Jesus Christ must 
never forget that the gospel is the power of God unto salvation to everyone 
who believes. But “how then will they call on Him in whom they have not 
believed? How will they believe in Him whom they have not heard? And how 
will they hear without a preacher?” 
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Personal Evangelism 


COUNSELING AND THE GREAT 
COMMISSION 


Brooke Osborn and Lorien Fleener 


We live in a world of unprecedented suffering and brokenness. These human 
conditions include different types and levels of social and psychological 
suffering, which are often minimized, neglected, or, because they are beyond 
what local people can cope with at a given time, left unattended or addressed 
from out-of-context perspectives. These omissions are both unjust and costly 
to individuals and communities. Virtually all of the major public health 
problems in the world have a psychosocial component. A comprehensive 
approach to health is not possible without physical, communal, and 
psychological health. 

C. S. Lewis once said, “Mental pain is less dramatic than physical pain, but 
it is more common and also more hard to bear. The frequent attempt to 
conceal mental pain increases the burden: it is easier to say ‘My tooth is aching’ 
than to say ‘My heart is broken.” ' According to John 16:33, we will not 
escape trouble in this world, so we must find ways to navigate the difficulties 
of life. The Chinese language can be complex and difficult to read and 
understand. What is interesting is the Chinese character for crisis is composed 
of two characters signifying danger and opportunity. This combination is 
seemingly appropriate considering we have two options when we encounter a 
crisis. We can choose to give in to despair or see it as an opportunity for 
growth and change. * 

The church is one of the first places people, both believers and 
nonbelievers, consult when they are struggling. This gives the church an 
invitation to gather with those stuck in their darkest moments and introduce 
them to the light of the world. Many churches and ministry organizations are 
engaged actively in compassion ministries. These ministries come alongside 
those who ate suffering, offer sympathy, and meet basic needs. > Some 
common examples of compassion ministries in our local churches are prison 
ministries and homeless ministries. When we look beneath the surface of those 


who ate serving time in prison or those who are sleeping under the bridge, we 
see a common denominator, which is often mental illness. Around a quarter of 


those in prison and those who are homeless have a recent history of a mental 


health condition or are currently living with a serious mental illness. 4 


Like other organizations, many prisons lack the resources to properly 
rehabilitate those who have been incarcerated. The lack of resources leads to 
segregation. Our society is content to lock people up where we do not interact 
with them on a regular basis. We struggle to reconcile the sanctification 
process with the crimes people have committed. We desire to avoid pain and 
suffering at all costs, and this makes it disconcerting to hear the stories many 
of these people carry. 

When dealing with the homeless, many believe they brought it on 
themselves. We are comfortable with that belief system because it means we 
can avoid the same situation. However, those in prison, those who are 
homeless, and those in a multitude of other difficult life circumstances, could 
be helped if we were to address the issue of mental illness in our society. 

To address these problems and a multitude of others, the church must go 
beyond compassion and meeting basic needs. Instead, we should look below 
the surface and deal with the root cause of the issue. Addressing mental health 
needs and connecting people with resources will open even more doors for 
churches to share the gospel. In this way, churches can leave an eternal impact 
rather than a consumable need that will be gone quickly and forgotten easily. 

Consider other opportunities that are available with the reality of living in a 
fallen world. Parents who are at their wits’ end with their children seek 
guidance from their pastor. If a teenager commits suicide, the school reaches 
out to a local pastor to come and debrief with the students. A natural disaster 
occurs and churches mobilize to help those who have been caught in the 
devastation. In each of these situations, the church has an opportunity to take 
the gospel into a local home, a local school, across the nation, and in some 
cases, to the ends of the earth. 

Many of these scenarios mentioned previously are the norm for churches 
and ministry organizations even if they are not equipped adequately for the 
task. During these times of crises, the question becomes, what type of impact 
does the church want to have in someone’s time of suffering? A pastor may 
share some words of encouragement and offer some referral sources for the 
parents of a wayward teenager. But what happens weeks and months down the 
road when the counseling is not going well? Or maybe the parents struggled to 
connect with anyone on the pastor’s referral list with any availability for 
counseling. The church has the opportunity to train, equip, and place people in 


each of these situations who are prepared to go the distance in meeting needs, 
showing compassion, and sharing the gospel. 

The pastor, along with a few staff members, may go down to the local high 
school to visit one afternoon with some teenagers who have lost a dear friend 
to suicide. The school and the students appreciate their time and concern. 
Then, weeks or months down the road, students are struggling to accept the 
new normal or are still reeling from the guilt of how they could have helped 
their friend. A hurricane hits and ministries come in ready to offer food, 
clothing, and water to those who have lost everything. They may even gut out 
a house or two to help others rebuild. People are often in survival mode in the 
first few weeks after a natural disaster. What happens down the road when all 
of the resources have pulled out of the disaster? The full weight of what has 
happened hits the survivors. They are overwhelmed and no one else is around 
to offer comfort or support. 

In each of the situations mentioned, pastors and church members have the 
opportunity to make a brief impact on those to whom they are ministering, We 
want to encourage those who are already doing the hard work to consider 
ways to extend their presence and impact potential in these situations. Staying 
the course with others during times of crisis will strengthen our relationship 
with them and deepen our conversations. 

For the pastor who has made himself available to the school where suicide 
has taken place, why not continue to follow up with the students and the 
school after time has passed? When people are grieving and trying to come to 
terms with traumatic events that have taken place, they are often in a state of 
shock and disbelief. The real struggle may begin when the reality of what has 
occurred sets in, which is often the very time when resources are gone and 
others may have moved on and forgotten, even though those involved directly 
are strugeline still. 

In this situation, the church could continue the relationship by reaching 
out to the school. Church members could make themselves available on a 
regular basis to visit with the students and staff. The continual availability can 
lead to relationships and opportunities for gospel conversations. Making the 


most of these opportunities involves an internalized sense of awareness. > In 
our age of technology and instant gratification, our lives can be so fast-paced 
we can be oblivious to those around us who are hurting and in need of help. 
This makes it easy for us to be task-oriented in our helping methods, rather 
than thinking about a long-term impact. 

Church members are more likely to be involved in these ministry 
opportunities if they have been equipped. Some of these situations may 


require training and support for ministering to those who have experienced 
erief, crisis, or trauma. Training people in advance allows for them to be ready 
when something happens. Then, when a natural disaster occurs, not only can 
the church come prepared to gut houses and offer meals, but they can also 
come prepared to meet mental and emotional needs. Churches and ministry 
organizations should prioritize building a network of mental health and 
trauma-informed professionals who are prepared to equip and mobilize 
various ministry groups. 

In working with those in crisis, it is important to determine the location of 
the people with whom we are working, Dr. Ian Jones stresses the necessity of 
helpers locating a person’s relationship to self, God, and others when walking 
alongside someone facing a crisis. A better understanding of where they come 
from, the major influences in their lives, and how they arrived at their current 
season of life will help us meet them where they are. ° 

Discussions of worldview are a great foundation for effective evangelism 
and counseling. It is our held beliefs about how we see God, ourselves, and 
others that truly impact how we evaluate our lives in light of truth. These 
beliefs impact how we think, how we feel, and how we act. Gospel 
conversations allow the opportunity to understand a person’s worldview and 
challenge them to consider the truths of Christ. 

For some, moments of crisis involve a time of searching, In many of these 
situations, there are three groups of people. The first group is comprised of 
those who have never believed but think there must be more to life than this. 
The second group involves those who have turned from their faith. They may 
have grown up in the church, but the circumstances of this life became so 
difficult they were not able to trust a God who would allow this to happen, so 
they walked away. The third group involves those who are believers and are 
wrestling with their faith. 

With nonbelievers, their unbelief can often be traced back to a negative 
experience with faith. Maybe it was a person of faith who should have been 
trustworthy but who broke that trust. Perhaps it was a negative life 
circumstance, such as growing up in poverty or a series of traumatic events 
that left a lifetime of scars. Our earliest life experiences often provide the lens 
through which we view the world. These negative experiences may be a major 
obstacle in coming to Christ. Permitting nonbelievers to process past events 
may allow for a new perspective and help them to grasp the love God has for 
them. 

Mary Jo Sharp noted, “Our actions flow from what we really believe. Thus, 
if a person hasn’t deeply examined his or her current beliefs and compared 


them to what the Bible has to say, it is possible for him or her to act contrary 


to the Christian ethic.” ’ A ctisis may be the point at which we become aware 
our beliefs do not match our response. Adjusting to the unexpected turns that 
life takes may prompt us to examine the difference between our beliefs and 
actions. In other words, what are we really holding onto for life? 

Unfortunately, our held beliefs and our actions are often in conflict. We 
may assent mentally to a truth but fail emotionally to let it impact our living. 
Moments of crisis open a door for those providing counseling to help a 
person’s head and heart align. These types of reflective discussions move the 
searching unbeliever to look for reconciliation between the thought that there 
is no God and a stirred heart that is convinced there must be something more. 
They provide moments for the person who left the church to see God once 
again as he truly is instead of through the heartbreak and disappointment of 
past circumstances. These discussions also encourage the faithful believer to 
grow, learn to suffer well, and live more fully in the face of life situations that 
do not make sense. 

We see this conflict demonstrated in the events leading up to the cross. 
Peter boldly proclaimed he would not deny Christ, but Jesus saw his heart. 
Before the rooster crowed, Peter’s actions did not match his intentions. The 
seemingly brave Peter, willing to wield a sword in defense of Christ, found fear 
in the driver’s seat that overwhelmed his ability to follow through consistently 
with his beliefs. He was devastated. The fear that drove his actions resulted in 
shame, disappointment, and despair. Peter’s sinful humanity revealed a 
disparity between head and heart that required the redemption of Christ. 

While fear and shame crushed Peter in the midst of this crisis, redemption 
and hope would rebuild. The resurrected Christ guided Peter into healing and 
restoration. Returning to a charcoal fire, Peter received an invitation to follow 
Christ obediently with his head and heart. An evaluation of his beliefs not only 
restored but also prepared him for future difficulties. 

In a chapel address at the NOBTS, Dr. Kelley said, “Aggressive evangelism 
without aggressive discipleship will eventually undo itself.” ® While choosing to 
follow Christ is the first step in the process, this worldview conversation can 
continue through discipleship. The great commission begs for more than 
decisions. It commands the development of disciples. Conversations in 
counseling allow for believers to examine their worldview in such a way that 
they move closer to living a consistent life in the truth Scripture reveals. 

One of the most important things we can do is help believers grow and 
develop their spiritual lives. For most believers, this process involves refining. 
It is important for us to know what we believe and why we believe it. Our 


worldview “helps us understand where we come from, our heritage of who we 


are, our identity; why we exist on this planet, our purpose; what drives us, our 


motivation; and where we ate going, our destiny.” ” 


Modern media makes it impossible to escape the fact that individuals, 
groups, and even entire countries face seemingly unbearable crises daily. It can 
be easy to turn away or give into numbness as we sit bewildered by the trauma 
faced by those all too aware of the realities of this fallen world. But the call of 
Christ begs his church to respond differently. The traumatized need hope, 
healing, and the redeeming love of their Savior. The Great Commission 
commands Christ followers to meet the hurting with the gospel while the 
example of the Wonderful Counselor invites believers to learn how to sit in the 
trenches with the broken as he heals and restores. The work of counseling 
provides a great opportunity to address the issue of trauma through the 
intersection of the Great Commission with the work of the Wonderful 
Counselor. In fact, Diane Langberg, noted counselor and advocate for 
worldwide trauma work, asserts trauma could be one of the primary mission 
fields of the twenty-first century. !° 
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Evangelism Strategy 
T HE ROLE OF PRAYER IN EVANGELISM 


Jeffrey C. Farmer 


One of the great evangelistic preachers of the modern age was Charles 
Spurgeon who was known to have said, “If sinners be damned, at least let 
them leap to hell over our dead bodies. And if they perish, let them perish with 
our arms about their knees, imploring them to stay. If hell must be filled, at 
least let it be filled in the teeth of our exertions, and let not one go unwarned 
and unprayed for.’ ' Spurgeon emphasized the compassionate zeal all Christ 
followers must exhibit in order to make disciples of all nations. 

Previous chapters have examined methods to keep sinners from going 
unwarned. This chapter will look at the importance of keeping sinners from 
going unprayed for. The most productive witnesses for Christ are those who 
devote significant attention to prayer. I often tell my students, “If evangelism is 
a cat, prayer is the fuel.” Prayer is so important for the believer who is engaged 
in gospel conversations. It aligns our hearts and minds with God. It makes us 
receptive to the Holy Spirit, who speaks through us to proclaim the gospel 
message. Believers can have all the evangelistic training, skill, and opportunity 
at hand, but without prayer, the power just will not be there. Ken Hemphill 
cautioned, “Prayer is in no way a squeaky wheel designed to manipulate God 
into remembering us.” * He went on to say, “Prayer is not about answers. 
Prayer is about reward.” ° The reward is being brought into the Fathet’s 
presence. 

What is prayer evangelism? It is praying for the souls of the lost people in 
the world. What is church prayer evangelism? It is a group of believers 
gathered in unity (Matt 18:19-—20), being taught how to pray (Luke 11:1), and 
praying in faith (Matt 21:22; Mark 11:24) for the lost (Rom 10:13, 1 Tim 2:1— 
8), who are their “neighbors” (Luke 10:25—37) lovingly by name (Exod 33:17; 
Isa 43:1), regularly and persistently (Luke 18:1—8), recording the answers and 
building faith (1 Chron 16:4). 

Why does prayer evangelism work? Because prayer aligns our hearts with 
the heart and mind of God. We do not pray so God knows what we want or 
need. We pray so we might know God. Prayer wrestles against the powers and 


principalities (Eph 6:10—20) that keep people in spiritual bondage (Eph 2:1-4; 
4:17-19) and which can deceive them away from the truth (1 Tim 4:14). 
Prayer also opens people’s spiritual eyes (Col 1:9; Eph 1:17—19) and assists 
with the Holy Spirit’s work of convicting them of sin, righteousness, and 
judgment (John 16:8). We are instructed to pray in faith and expect answers 
(Matt 21:22; Mark 11:24). The Scriptures tell us to pray believing we have 
received (1 John 5:14—15). Faith and holy expectation reach heaven. Finally, we 
are to pray lovingly by name for people. Names are important to God who 
knows us by name (Exod 33:17) and redeems us by name (Isa 43:1), and for 
some reason names have great power in the spiritual realm. Prayer directed 
personally and lovingly, in faith, on the basis of redemption of a soul, is 
powerful. 


Promise 


Jesus promised his disciples and his church that if we abide in him we will bear 
fruit. Jesus said in John 15:4, “Abide in Me, and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself unless it abides in the vine, so neither can you unless you 
abide in Me.” Christ followers abide in Christ through prayer and Scripture. It 
is by being so connected with Christ we are able to bear fruit. Prayer is 
essential to our abiding in Christ. Without our connection to Christ, our 
efforts will not bear fruit. This is true of internal fruit as well as external fruit. 
We would not display the fruit of the Spirit, which comes through the process 
of sanctification. We also would not have effectiveness in our witness. More 
likely, the non-praying Christian would not have a witness at all. 

Jesus continued to describe what happens to those who do not abide in 
him: “If anyone does not abide in Me, he is thrown away as a branch and dries 
up; and they gather them, and cast them into the fire and they are burned”’ (v. 
6). Lack of prayer is equal to ignoring God. The example of a non-praying 
Christian is not what God wants to bless. How unfortunate it would be for the 
church if the model of a Christ follower was one who does not pray! God will 
empower the believer who is faithfully following him. 


Priest 


A key function of Christ followers is to be priests. Within the Southern Baptist 
doctrinal tradition is the understanding of the priesthood of every believer. 
First Peter 2:5 states the church was “being built up as a spiritual house for a 
holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through 


Jesus Christ.” Even further, Peter wrote, “But you are a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession, so that you may 
proclaim the excellencies of Him who has called you out of darkness into His 
marvelous light; for you once were not a people, but now you are the people 
of God; you had not received mercy, but now you have recetved mercy” (vv. 9— 
10). 

As a nation of priests, our job is to be intermediaries. We are to represent 
God before humankind since humanity has been cut off from the King of 
kings. We are also to represent man before God for the very same reason. 
Christ followers have access to the King of kings that the rest of the world 
does not have. While humanity searches for significance in the face of general 
revelation, Christ followers call the creator Abba —Father. 

As representatives for Christ, our priestly mediator role requires we 
proclaim the good news to humanity. As representatives of humanity, we are 
to intercede on behalf of those who do not have access to the throne room. 
This intercession is our prayers. We are instructed in Scripture to pray for 
wotkers in the harvest (Matt 9:38), missionaries (Acts 13:3), public officials (1 
Tim 2:2), unity in the church (1 Tim 2:8), and those who do not know Christ 
as Savior (Rom 10:1). 


Prayer of Salvation 


The chief end of all prayer is union with God. It can also be said that the 
beginning of union with God is through prayer. The humble supplication of a 
person under the conviction of the Holy Spirit leads to rebirth as an eternal 
child of God. The first step of salvation is to acknowledge sin, seek 
forgtveness through the grace of Jesus Christ, and serve him as Lord of all. 
This is accomplished through prayer. 

Paul noted in Rom 10:9—10, “That if you confess with your mouth Jesus as 
Lord, and believe in your heart that God raised Him from the dead, you will 
be saved; for with the heart a person believes, resulting in righteousness, and 
with the mouth he confesses, resulting in salvation.” The initial confession is 
to God. Subsequent confessions before the church and the world are also 
necessary, but first the new believer must confess Jesus as Lord to God. 

In recent years, there has been controversy over the idea of the “Sinnet’s 
Prayer.” The controversy is not because a sinner praying for forgiveness is 
wrong. The problem with the Sinner’s Prayer is because of the abuse or misuse 
of a model prayer. Paul Chitwood traced the history of the Sinner’s Prayer to 


early twentieth-century revivalism. * It evolved into the sample prayer due to 
efforts in mass evangelism to make training simple. 

There is nothing wrong with the content of the prayer itself. An example 
of the Sinner’s Prayer can be found in the gospel tract, “Your Life: A New 
Beginning.” It says, “Dear Jesus, I want to follow You. I turn from my sin and 
place my trust in You alone and ask for Your forgiveness. Right now, I receive 


Your gift of eternal life and confess You as Lord. Thank You for loving me 


and dying for me. Thank You for giving me new life. In Jesus’ name, Amen.” 


Someone who genuinely prays this prayer will no doubt find salvation. The 
problem arises when the believer leads someone to recite the prayer with no 
understanding or meaning attached. 

Since Christ followers are called to make disciples and teach them to obey 
the commands and teachings of Christ, teaching a new believer to pray is a 
natural first step. When a person states their need and desire for salvation, the 
evangelist should joyfully share that the first step to salvation is to pray. I 
always counsel the person how to pray and then encourage them to pray to 
God what is in their heart to say. The sweetest prayers of contrition are 
offered from the heart of a person experiencing the grace of God for the first 
time. 

Rather than ask someone to repeat a series of phrases, we should counsel 
how to pray. Even the disciples sought instruction on how to pray. It is at the 
same time the simplest and hardest thing for a person to do. For some, there is 
an awkwardness in speaking to God face-to-face yet not seeing Him. For 
others, there is fear they might say the wrong thing. We should help the new 
believer by reassuring him or her that these thoughts and fears are not only 
normal but also unnecessary. As a father is excited to hear his child call his 
name, God is just as excited to hear from us. 

What counsel can we offer a new believer on prayer? My first lesson on 
prayer for someone who would like to repent is to say: 


The way that we recetve God’s gift of salvation is through prayer. 
Prayer is simply talking with God. You tell him what is on your 
mind and listen to his response. Romans 10:9-10 says, “If we 
confess with our mouth Jesus as Lord, and believe in your heart that 
God raised Him from the dead, you will be saved; for with the heart 
a person believes, resulting in righteousness, and with the mouth he 
confesses, resulting in salvation.” This means you need to confess 
Jesus as Lord to God himself. Pray and acknowledge your sinful 
nature. Ask for God’s forgiveness as it is available through the 


sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Then submit to God as the ruler of your 


life. If anything else comes to your mind to say, feel free to tell God. 
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More often than not, the person will ask that I listen to them and help. I love 
to listen to these prayers! Teaching brand-new believers how to speak to their 
Savior is a blessing. Do not miss it by asking people to recite something from 
rote memory. 


Prayer Instruction 


As important as it is to teach new believers to pray, it is also necessary to 
instruct Christ followers on a regular basis. Prayer requires intentionality and 
persistence. Ole Hallesby wrote: 


Prayer is a fine, delicate instrument. To use it right is a great art, a 
holy art. There is perhaps no greater art than the art of prayer. The 
other fine arts require a great deal of native ability, much knowledge, 
and a great deal of money to cover the cost of a long and expensive 
period of training, Fortunately, such is not the case with the art of 
prayer. It requires neither great native ability, much knowledge, nor 
money. The least gifted, the uneducated, and the poor can cultivate 
the holy art of prayer. However, certain requirements must also be 
met, if the art of prayer is to be acquired. In the main, they are two: 


practice and perseverance. ’ 


Teaching Christ followers, new and old, how to pray is a valuable endeavor. 
One of the key lessons is to pray often. 

Another lesson is the structure of prayer. There are many different 
approaches. Some use prayer outlines such as these: 


ACTS Personal Prayer Format (Acrostic): 


A doration 

C onfession 
Thanksgiving 
S upplication 


Personal Prayer Format: 


Listening 
Praise 


Thanksgiving 
Confession 
Intercession 
Petition 


Prayer Walking Format: 
Worship—Praise, magnify God 


Welcome—Prayers of hope and vision. What do you want to see 
happen there? 

Weep—Cry for God’s mercy for pre-believers. 

Warfare—Pray for deliverance 


Others pray as a running conversation with God throughout their day. 
There is a story of a teacher at a boarding school who was known for his 
devout prayer life. One night, the boys in his hall snuck into the teacher’s room 
to hear his personal prayer time. As the teacher finished preparing for bed, he 
prayed, “Well, ’m done. Pll see you in the morning.” He then turned out his 
lamp and went to sleep. The point is that while there are guidelines for prayer, 
it is intensely personal. Hallesby noted, “Prayer life has its own laws, as all the 
rest of life has. The fundamental law in prayer is this: Prayer is given and 
ordained for the purpose of glorifying God. Prayer is the appointed way of 
giving Jesus an opportunity to exercise His supernatural powers of salvation. 
And in so doing He desires to make use of us.” ° The most important rule 
about prayer is that we must pray! 


Church Prayer Strategies 


Instruction in prayer is often neglected in the church. Perhaps church leaders 
believe prayer is a discipline that should be caught rather than taught. I believe 
both modeling and instruction should be pursued. Church growth expert Kirk 
Hadaway noted, “Growing congregations are not only evangelistic and 
outreach oriented. They also place a greater emphasis on prayer.” ’ Essentially, 
evangelistic and growing churches emphasize prayer as much or more than 
evangelism training or outreach efforts. Hemphill indicts the modern church’s 
lack of prayer as an indication for declining churches: “We spend more time 
praying to keep dying saints who are prepared to die out of heaven than we do 
to keep sinners out of hell. There is little passion to our praying and little 
confidence that it really does matter.” '° In order for the church to accomplish 
its purpose, it must help its members be more effective pray-ers. 


In addition to preaching on the topic of prayer or teaching a Bible study 
on prayer, church leaders should schedule prayer times and events. These can 
include prayer chains, prayer partners, prayer groups, seasons of prayer for 
certain occasions, the development of prayer rooms, prayer retreats, prayer 
request cards, and prayer walking. The goal is to create an environment of 
prayer within the church to enable the church to reach out to the world. 


Prayer Groups within the Church 
Different types of prayer groups within the church are helpful for modeling 


and instruction at various comfort levels. Some believers thrive better in an 
intimate setting (1e., prayer partners, prayer chains, or prayer small groups), 
while others find larger groups or events most helpful. These events could be 
midweek prayer meetings, but the prayer would need to be directed. Too often, 
midweek prayer meetings devolve into gossip sessions of who is sick or in the 
hospital. Prayer meetings must be intentional. Devote time for interceding for 
the lost people known in the church. It would even be helpful to develop a 
church-wide list of people who need to hear the gospel. I call this the church’s 
“Most Wanted” list. Leading a church to pray for an individual’s salvation 
creates an evangelistic atmosphere within the church. 

Another type of prayer event within the church includes seasons of prayer. 
Some of these seasons may include a time of fasting. The leadership of the 
church must be clear in the purpose of the season of prayer. Why is the church 
devoting time to praying, for what are they praying, and how are they praying 
together (specific time, place)? If fasting is involved, the pastor must instruct 
the church on what fasting is and is not. Fasting is not just abstaining from 
food. We are to replace the time devoted to eating with prayer. 

Prayer rooms and prayer retreats serve similar functions. Often a prayer 
room is set aside within a church to give church members a place to quietly 
reflect on Scripture and pray. These rooms can be very helpful, but the church 
leadership needs to regularly promote use of the room. Otherwise, the room 
will remain empty or end up being a storage room. Prayer retreats serve the 
same function as the prayer room—to withdraw from distractions in order to 
focus on prayer. I encourage a church to host prayer retreats in preparation for 
major initiatives (i.e., evangelistic campaigns, revivals, pastor searches, capital 
campaions). It is important to seek the Lord’s guidance before devoting time, 
attention, and resources to an endeavor. 


Prayer Strategies outside the Local Church: Prayer 
Walking 


Prayer walking is praying on site with insight. It entails praying in the exact 
place where you expect God to answer the prayer. It 1s praying for the 
community in the community. 

There are several types of insight involved when we engage in prayer 
walking. First is responsive insight, which is praying with your eyes wide open. 
It is praying about what you observe in your community. As you walk through 
the community, you will undoubtedly notice indicators there. 

For instance, on a recent prayer walk in a local neighborhood, I passed one 
house with kids’ toys scattered in the yard, one house that was immaculately 
landscaped, one house that had bars on the windows, and one house that was 
in an advanced stage of neglect. For these houses, I prayed for the 
homeowners and families in specific ways. For the house with toys, I prayed 
the parents knew Christ and were leading their children to worship the Lord. I 
also prayed they were healthy and had energy to parent the child or children in 
that house. For the house with the immaculately landscaped yard, I prayed 
God would reveal himself there. I acknowledged the person took pride in their 
house and expressed concern to God that this homeowner was not 
materialistic—searching for joy in possessions. For the house with bars on the 
windows, I prayed they would know the peace of God. It was apparent the 
residents were living with fear. Christ is the only source of lasting peace and 
comfort. Finally, for the neglected house, I prayed the situation in the ownet’s 
life was not dire and that the residents were not living in turmoil. 

The second type of insight utilized in prayer walking is research insight, 
praying specifically about what you have discovered about your community. If 
you want to knowledgeably pray for a community, utilize all types of research 
to understand what is going on in that community. Research includes reading 
newspaper articles about events in the community, talking with public officials, 
and talking with residents. Often many of the issues and concerns of a 
community are a matter of public record. This could be the crime rate, new 
schools or businesses, potential legislation, or various other issues that may 
arise when people deal with people. The church can prayer walk effectively 
with the knowledge that a bit of research will provide. 

Finally, the third type of insight utilized in prayer walking is revealed 
insight, which is when you pray what the Holy Spirit reveals to you about your 
community as you walk through the community. The Holy Spirit assists 
believers as we offer up our prayers to God. Paul shared the promise of the 


Holy Spirit in Rom 8:26—27: “In the same way the Spirit also helps our 
weakness; for we do not know how to pray as we should, but the Spirit 
Himself intercedes for us with groanings too deep for words; and He who 
searches the hearts knows what the mind of the Spirit is, because He 
intercedes for the saints according to the will of God.” God wants to guide us 
in prayer, and he provides us the means of praying in the Spirit by revealing 
how to pray. 


Results of Prayer Walking 


What are the results of prayer walking? First, prayer walking can engage the 
entire church in the community. Mature and immature believers alike can 
participate in prayer walking. In fact, it is a great tool to help new believers 
learn how to pray for the lost in their neighborhood. Prayer walking also opens 
out eyes to the realities in the community. Too often we are blinded by our 
own “bubble” within the community. This is particularly true in situations 
where you do not work in the same community where you live. People often 
are consumed with their own lives to the point they are unaware of what is 
going on around them. 

Since people are often oblivious to the concerns in their community, 
prayer walking has another effect in that it enlarges our hearts for the 
community. I cannot fathom how a person could earnestly pray for another 
person and it not create compassion in the heart of the one offering the 
prayer. When we pray for the lost, the hurting, and the marginalized in our 
communities, we emulate the compassion of Christ. This prayer changes us in 
a fundamental way. It helps us to view others through the eyes of Christ. 

Another result of prayer walking is that it cultivates a kingdom mentality 
and a passion to win the community to Christ. When our hearts have been 
refocused on the plight of the community and we see people the way Christ 
sees them, we love the people the way Christ loves us. It grieves us to know 
that the people we have been praying for—the people whose community we 
have prayer walked—are bound for hell. The idea that someone in the 
community is bound for hell because he or she has not heard the gospel is 
unacceptable for a Christ follower. We have recetved a mandate to make 
disciples of all the people on earth. 

Finally, prayer walking prepares the way of the Lord in the community. By 
praying specifically for the needs of the community, and empowered by the 
Holy Spirit, the church will see God blessing people within the community. 


This will lead to changes in the community as God overcomes the harm done 
by generations of evilness. 


How to Prayer Walk 


The first step to prayer walking is to form a team of believers. This team needs 
to be small. Arriving in a neighborhood with a large group may cause fear or 
concern. Mobs are scary whether they are religious or not. If you gather a large 
group of believers for your prayer walk, make sure to split into smaller groups 
of three or four people. Then instruct the groups to prayer walk areas 
separately (one group per street or block). 

The next step to prayer walking is to identify a territory. You will want to 
cover a small area slowly and expand from there. There is not a rush to cover 
ground. Take your time to walk and pray over an area. The area could be as 
small as a single street, a city block, or a neighborhood. Geography will play a 
part in determining the size, but always follow the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Next you will follow a topic. Once your team is assembled on site, begin 
by reading verses of Scripture. Pray those verses over the community as you 
walk. Most importantly allow the Holy Spirit to guide you in the topic of 
prayer. I encourage prayer-walking teams to follow a similar prayer format. 
The format listed earlier is helpful (Worship, Welcome, Weep, Warfare), but 
any format can be used. 

Finally, finish with a talk. Debrief with your group about what they learned 
during the prayer walk. Ask questions like: What did you learn? What did the 
Holy Spirit reveal to you? What further prayer effort does God want? 
Determine the next step for the community. Continue to pray, but allow God 
to guide you toward the next step. How could you present the gospel in the 
community? What needs exist within the community that your church can 
address? Remember that prayer walking is only one of the evangelistic tools to 
use in the community. Ultimately, you must proclaim the gospel there. 


Personal Prayer Evangelism Strategies 


While praying within the context of the local church is highly important, all 
believers own the commission to make disciples. Therefore, all believers 
should develop a personal strategy of evangelistic prayer. Two possible 
strategies are the Ozkos Prayer Strategy and the Lighthouse of Prayer Strategy. 


Ozkos Prayer Strategy 


The Ozkos Prayer Strategy is a simple approach to develop a prayer list of the 
people within one’s sphere of influence who are not Christ followers. Ozkos is 
the Greek term for “household.” For the purpose of this prayer strategy, ozkos 
refers to all the people within a person’s sphere of influence. The steps to 
developing an Ozkos Prayer Strategy list are simple. 

Begin by setting aside approximately two hours to prayerfully develop your 
list. Pray God will bring people to mind who are within your sphere of 
influence—people you know but you are not sure whether they are believers 
or not. Spend the next two hours writing down the names of everyone who 
comes to mind. The only people to exclude from your list are those people 
who you ate absolutely certain of their testimonies. If you end up having a 
Christ follower on your list, that is fine. I doubt any believer would be upset 
you ate praying for their walk with Christ. Strive to have at least one hundred 
names on your list. 

Once you have your list of one hundred or more people, pray for the 
people on the list each day. You do not have to pray for the entire list each day, 
pray for as many as you feel led. I tend to pray for about ten people per day. 
Pray God would reveal himself to these people and that they would be 
receptive to hearing and believing the gospel of Jesus Christ. Pray for the 
Christ followers who interact with these people every day. 

The next step is to select three to five people each week and find an 
opportunity to have a gospel conversation with them. Then, boldly proclaim 
the gospel to these people. If you find that one of the people on your list 
professes to be a Christian, ask them to share their testimony with you. Christ 
followers learn to share the gospel across contexts when they are familiar with 
different testimonies. As you listen to the testimony, pray for discernment. 
Many times, people profess to be Christian, but they do not have an 
appropriate understanding of what that means. Sometimes, some will say they 
are Christian because they grew up attending a church. Once I had someone 
tell me he was a Christian because he was an American citizen. If the person is 
legitimately a believer, celebrate his or her story and encourage one another to 
faithfully proclaim the gospel. If not, share the gospel. 

As people on your list become Christ followers, note the date and the 
circumstances in your prayer journal. This is always a good practice so you can 
read back over the answered prayers at a later date. Whenever I am 
discouraged, there is great comfort in reading my personal accounts of God 
answering my prayers. 

Finally, as you pray through your list, share the gospel, and meet people, 
keep adding to the list. The Orzkos Prayer List is not a static, one-time 


document. It is dynamic. Add people as you meet them; remove people once 
they ate saved. 


Lighthouse of Prayer Strategy 


In Matt 5:14—16, Jesus said, “You are the light of the world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hidden; nor does anyone light a lamp and put it under a basket, but 
on the lampstand, and it gives light to all who are in the house. Let your light 
shine before men in such a way that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” The Lighthouse of Prayer Strategy is based on 
your house being a gospel light in your neighborhood. Begin by praying for 
your neighbors: across the street, to the right, to the left, and directly behind 
you. Pray God will reveal himself to them, that they would be receptive to the 
gospel, and that you would have the opportunity to present the gospel and a 
Christ-honoring witness to them. 

As you pray for these neighbors, look for opportunities to show God’s 
love to them. Find ways to show you care for them. Perhaps you could mow 
their lawn if they’ve been too busy to do so. Maybe you can take care of a pet 
or collect their mail. Bringing a hot meal when your neighbor is sick is a 
possibility. There are infinite ways to show that you care. 

By praying and caring for your neighbors, you are building relationships 
and creating opportunities to have gospel conversations. Following the Prayer- 
Care-Share formula is a simple reminder to be incarnational with your 
neighbors. As those immediate neighbors become Christ followers, expand 
your efforts to the next house out. As the light from the lighthouse penetrates 
further into the darkness, let your prayer efforts do the same. 
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Evangelism Strategy 
T HE PASTOR AS EVANGELIST 
Reggie Ogea 


The personal context for this article distills forty-two years of pastoral ministry 
and denominational leadership experience in a Southern Baptist Convention 
(SBC) setting. All my vocational ministry experience encompasses the field of 
pastoral leadership and pastoral ministry. The apostle Paul’s last challenge 
before his death captures the role and function of pastoral leadership: 


I solemnly charge you in the presence of God and of Christ Jesus, 
who is to judge the living and the dead, and by His appearing and 
His kingdom: preach the word; be ready in season and out of 
season; reprove, rebuke, exhort, with great patience and instruction. 
For the time will come when they will not endure sound doctrine; 
but wanting to have their ears tickled, they will accumulate for 
themselves teachers in accordance to their own desires, and will turn 
away their ears from the truth and will turn aside to myths. But you, 
be sober in all things, endure hardship, do the work of an evangelist, 
fulfill your ministry. (2 Tim 4:1—5) 


Nine imperatives in the text frame the role and function of a faithful pastoral 
leader and preacher. This article will address the eighth imperattve—‘“do the 
work of an evangelist.” 

The noun evangelistes (evangelist) occurs only two other times in the New 
Testament—Paul’s list of church leadership gifts (Eph 4:11) and the reference 
to Philip the evangelist (Acts 21:8). This third occurrence in 2 Tim 4 differs 
from the other two. Paul did not designate Timothy as an evangelist but 
challenged him “to do the work of an evangelist.”’ However, the related verb 
euangelizo (to evangelize) and its derivatives are referenced fifty-four times, and 
the noun evangelion (gospel, good news) is utilized seventy-six times. John 
MacArthur affirmed both words are used “not only in relation to evangelists 
but also in relation to the call of every Christian to witness for Christ and of 
the responsibility of every preacher and teacher to proclaim the gospel of 


salvation.” ! 


In Fuel the Fire: Lessons from the History of Southern Baptist Evangelism , Dt. 
Kelley lamented, “As I write these words, the SBC is in year 16 of the longest 
decline in baptisms in its history.” * While doing the work of an evangelist does 
not define the primary and exclusive function of pastoral leadership, those of 
us who serve as pastors of churches must take some of the personal 
responsibility for this decline in evangelistic results. Dr. Bill Day, distinguished 
research professor at NOBTS, frequently shares his research results with the 
seminary faculty. During a week of faculty prayer meetings, Dr. Day concluded 
that if every member of clergy in the SBC would lead one more person to be 
baptized in a twelve-month period, the number of baptisms for that year 
would be the largest number in the history of the SBC. 


Vocational Challenges 


The role and function of a pastor consumes enormous volume and time 
constraints. The responsibilities of pastoral leadership, pastoral ministry, and 
pastoral care can consume all the pastor’s time so little is left for family and 
personal enrichment. Time management then becomes the greatest vocational 
challenge for a pastor. The pastor must either control his time and schedule, or 
his time and schedule will control him. Growing demands upon a pastor’s time 
increases the pressure to establish priorities. 


Establishing Priorities 


Every pastor struggles with what comes first, what must be done if nothing 
else gets done, and what constitutes an emergency. Unless and until a pastor 
settles priorities, life in the pastorate evolves into more reactive response 
instead of proactive action. No one Scripture defines the role and function of 
pastoral leadership better than the apostle Peter’s exhortation in 1 Pet 5:1-4: 


Therefore, I exhort the elders among you, as your fellow elder and 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, and a partaker also of the glory 
that is to be revealed, shepherd the flock of God among you, 
exercising oversight not under compulsion, but voluntarily, 
according to the will of God; and not for sordid gain, but with 
eagerness; nor yet as lording it over those allotted to your charge, 
but proving to be examples to the flock. And when the Chief 
Shepherd appears, you will recetve the unfading crown of glory. 


Peter used the terms e/der (respected leader), shepherd (pastor), and overseer 
(bishop) interchangeably for the same person—the leader of the congregation. 


This leadership exhortation confirms only two pastoral proficiencies: 
shepherding the flock and exercising oversight. Tracing the shepherd motif 
throughout Scripture verifies the main role and function of the pastor as the 
one who feeds the sheep. Shepherding certainly involves more than feeding, 
but feeding is the most critical function for the shepherd. In congregational 
life, that priority mandates the pastor’s preparation to teach and preach God’s 
word. In most congregations, that responsibility occurs multiple times a week, 
not just a Sunday sermon. Whatever else happens during a week of a pastor’s 
life, he must be prepared to preach and teach God’s word every week. I would 
add to the weekly sermon and Bible study preparation to include conducting 
weddings and funerals. Most weddings are planned and most funerals are 
unplanned. Weddings and funerals provide pastors unique opportunities to 
shepherd the flock. 

Exercising oversight is the second pastoral proficiency. A pastor must give 
visionary direction to the church and assume ultimate responsibility as the 
respected leader. Oversight means assuming responsibility; it does not mean 
doing all the pastoral ministry and pastoral care alone. One person cannot 
meet all the ministry needs of a church. Even in smaller congregations, one 
pastor cannot grant every request for an appointment, visit every evangelistic 
prospect, see everyone with health issues, extend compassion to the 
homebound, tend to every benevolent situation, attend every meeting, and 
accept every speaking engagement. The shepherding function can be shared in 
larger congregations with multiple ministerial staff, but in most of the small 
and medium-sized churches, the pastor fills that role exclusively. However, in a 
church of any size, a pastor’s effectiveness will be determined by how well he 
delegates, equips, and empowers others in shared ministry. 

John Maxwell identified establishing priorities as the key to leadership. ° As 
a pastor for twenty-one years in three churches of different sizes and 
demographic contexts, creating balance between family priorities, 
ministry/church priorities, and personal priorities defined my most constant 
and challenging struggle. 

Family must be the pastor’s first priority. Your family is your ministry. To 
be absolutely blunt, if you lose your family, you lose your ministry. Carving 
time for husband/wife relationships and parent/children/grandchildren 
relationships must be first priority. One of the biblical qualifications for 
pastoral leadership implies family priority. The apostle Paul’s list of pastoral 
qualifications in 1 Tim 3 includes this implication: “He must be one who 
manages his own household well, keeping his children under control with all 
dignity (but if a man does not know how to manage his own household, how 


will he take care of the church of God?)” (vv. 4-5). Ministry and church 
functions must never crowd out family priorities. 

Balancing ministry functions and church activities involves difficult 
choices. Determine a weekly schedule and be disciplined to stick to it. Seek 
God’s wisdom and your spouse’s affirmation. Allow your personality and 
family rhythm to shape your schedule. Be wise to not overschedule, leaving no 
room for interruptions. Crises need immediate and urgent attention. I agree 
with John Bisagno: “People never z#errupt our ministry; they are our ministry 


... what might seem like ust another interruption’ to your day might be life 


and death to the person on the other end of the line.” ° 


Often lost in the balancing act of establishing priorities is time for personal 
wellness and enrichment. In Buz/ding Blocks for Longer Life and Ministry , Toramy 
Yessick warned, “A coming dilemma for the church as a whole is brought on 
from two fronts (1) the expectations of the congregation placed on the 
minister and (2) the minister’s neglect of self-care as a substitute or excuse for 
being a caregiver for others.” ° Yessick’s warning of a coming dilemma has now 
become a common dilemma. Yessick asserted a balance of six dimensions of 
personal well being to reverse this ministerial neglect of self-care: spiritual, 
emotional, intellectual, physical, social, and vocational. A wise pastoral leader 
will give close attention to all of these dimensions of wellness. 

By now, you may be wondering, “What does establishing priorities have to 
do with the pastor as evangelist?’ Well, glad you asked. In the midst of 
creating balance between family, ministry/church, and personal priorities, a 
pastor must work into that priority balance a strategy for both personal 
evangelism and church evangelism. For a pastor to “do the work of an 
evangelist” requires a sense of urgency. 


A Sense of Urgency 


Space will not permit a lengthy discussion of a theology of evangelism 
contained within soteriology (doctrine of salvation) and ecclesiology (doctrine 
of the church). In my first pastorate, as a seminary student, I wrestled with and 
settled three convictions that framed my commitment to do the work of an 
evangelist. A conviction is a strong persuasion beyond reasonable doubt. 

First, no one gets to heaven without an encounter with Jesus. Two biblical 
declarations bookend this conviction: The words of Jesus Himself in John 14:6 
—“T am the way, and the truth, and the life; no one comes to the Father but 
through Me,” and the deposition of Simon Peter in Acts 4:11-12—“[Jesus] is 
the stone which was rejected by you, the builders, but which became the chief 


corner stone. And there is salvation in no one else; for there is no other name 

under heaven that has been given among men by which we must be saved.” 
Second, no one has an encounter with Jesus apart from preaching and 

personal witness. With the craft of an experienced defense attorney, the 


apostle Paul asserted the centrality of preaching in the salvation experience in 
Rom 10:13-17: 


“Whoever will call on the name of the Lord will be saved.” How 
then will they call on Him in whom they have not believed? How 
will they believe in Him whom they have not heard? And how will 
they hear without a preacher? ... So faith comes from hearing, and 
hearing by the word of Christ. 


While preaching provides the public forum for the salvation experience, 
personal witnessing produces the incubation for an encounter with Jesus. 
Personal witnessing is every Christian’s responsibility. However, a church is not 
likely to be evangelistic unless “the pastor is personally committed to the task 
—there must be in the heart of the undershepherd a burning desire to see 
people saved.” ° 

Third, no one is beyond the reach of God’s hand. Three Scripture passages 
capture this powerful reminder: 


e Isa 59:1: Behold, the LORD ’s hand is not so short that it cannot save; nor 
is His ear so dull that it cannot hear. 


e 1 Tim 2:3—4: This is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Savior, 
who desires all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. 


e 2 Pet 3:9: The Lord is not slow about His promise, as some count 
slowness, but is patient toward you, not wishing for any to perish but for 
all to come to repentance. 


Jesus modeled one-on-one encounters with individuals, many who were 
considered beyond the reach of God’s hand. ’ The second half of the book of 
Acts narrates witnessing encounters with individuals who represented people 
groups beyond the reach of God’s hand. ® 

These three convictions must be settled beyond reasonable doubt in order 
to maintain a sense of evangelistic urgency. Without evangelistic urgency, a 
pastor’s personal evangelism strategy will either be nonexistent or “hit and 
miss” at best. My colleague and professor of evangelism at NOBTS, Mark 


Tolbert, reminds us often, “Pastors don’t naturally drift toward evangelism— 
they drift away from evangelism.” 


Viable Competencies 


Framed by the vocational challenges of establishing priorities and maintaining 
a sense of urgency, what are some viable competencies every pastor can 
develop to do the work of an evangelist? Competency defines skill 
development, and skill development takes time and practice. Competencies 
must be filtered through the personality and spiritual giftedness of the 
individual pastor. I had to learn how to be “comfortable in my own skin.” 
Allow me to share three competencies with some personal examples. 


Personal Evangelism Competencies 


Learning to share Jesus with those personally lost and spiritually unchurched 
never came natural for me. I forced myself to learn numerous personal 
witnessing techniques, such as sharing my personal salvation testimony in two 
minutes or less; utilizing gospel tracts, such as the Roman Road, the Four 
Spiritual Laws, and How to Have a Full and Meanineful Life; and learning and 
participating in extensive evangelism programs, such Lay Evangelism Schools 
(LES), Witness Involvement Now (WIN), Evangelism Explosion (EB), 
Continuous Witness Training (CWT), Building Witnessing Relationships 
(BWR) and FAITH Evangelism, and One-Day Soul-Winning Workshops. 
Eventually, I settled on a personal method, which borrowed from all of these 
techniques. Sometimes I use the Roman Road. Sometimes I pose a question, 
like the one from CWT, “If you were to stand before God and he were to ask 
you, “Why should I let you into my heaven,’ what would you say to Him?” 
Sometimes I shared my brief personal testimony, involving my life before 
Christ, how I recetved Christ, and my life since recetving Christ. No one 


method worked well all of the time. Each individual encounter called for 


contextualization. ” 


Friendship Evangelism Competencies 


While a seminary student in the late 1970s, Wayne McDill’s book Making 
Friends for Christ radically shaped my pastoral evangelistic approach. McDill’s 
friendship evangelism strategy hinged on the principle that “evangelism will be 
effective toward making disciples in direct proportion to its dependence on 


the establishment and cultivation of meaningful relationships.” !° 


Since then, I have kept a friendship hit list—a list of individuals and 
families with whom I am intentionally building relationships with the view of 
winning them to Christ. One of my greatest joys is to mark people off the list 
when they make that decision. And that’s the only way they get marked off the 
list! |! 


Ministry Evangelism Competencies 


One of the hardest evangelistic ministries, but also one of the richest, is what 
Delos Miles and Robert Dale called “evangelizing the hard-to-reach.” They 
described categories of unchurched persons and outreach approaches tailored 
to their particular needs: the Left-Outs, the Drop-Outs, the Locked-Outs, and 
the Opt-Outs. '* These are the people Jesus challenged his disciples to reach 
out to—“the least of these” (Matt 25:31—46). 

My passion as a pastor doing the work of an evangelist moved me to seek 
out Christians who had a passion for the hard-to-reach. Some of those 
Christians were members of the churches I served as pastor. Some of those 
Christians were involved in other churches and faith-based organizations. 
When a Christian with a passion for ministry to an unchurched demographic 
approached me, my response was usually, “Pll be praying God will give you 
wisdom about starting that ministry. When you find at least two other people 
who share your passion, the three of you come back and talk to me and, 
together, we'll get started.” That statement exposed the seriousness of the 
person. Many times, I never heard back from the individual. But sometimes he 
or she would return with their passionate friends, ready to get started. Most of 
my ministry evangelism initiatives started that way, and as their pastor, I 
became their greatest cheerleader. !° 

Every pastor interested in ministry evangelism should read Charles 
Roesel’s book Its a God Thing. '* Dr. Roesel’s personal testimony and the 
powerful stories from First Baptist Church, Leesburg, Florida, should motivate 
every pastor to do “least of these” evangelism and should challenge every 
church to engage in ministry evangelism. 


Volitional Commitments 


Vocational challenges and viable competencies enable the pastor-evangelist to 
focus on specific areas of intentional evangelism. These volitional 
commitments should merge personal proficiencies with ministry context. 


Three areas of impact produced effective evangelistic results in my ministry 
journey. 


Exvangehzing Children 


Even a casual reading of the gospels confirms Jesus welcomed children: “But 
Jesus said, ‘Let the children alone, and do not hinder them from coming to 


Me; for the kingdom of heaven belongs to such as these”? (Matt 19:14). '° 
Therefore, a pastor must determine his theological position on the salvific 
potential of children. Can children personally profess their faith in Jesus 
Christ? Is there an acceptable “age of accountability’? What depth of 
understanding should we accept to validate a profession of faith? Can a 
childhood salvation experience endure for a lifetime? 

My personal testimony informed my theology and practice of evangelizing 
children. I experienced the privilege of being raised in a Christian home by 
Christian parents who practiced their faith. I never knew a time in my 
childhood when church attendance and spiritual formation was not a high 
family priority. Our family attended church weekly and were involved in 
worship attendance and age-group Bible study. My earliest memory can recall a 
knowledge of biblical characters and content as a result of weekly Bible classes 
and pastoral sermons. I remember distinctly as my eighth birthday approached 
struggling with questions: Did Jesus really die on the cross to save me from my 
sins? If I died before acknowledging Jesus as Lord and Savior, would I be 
doomed to hell? Was I too young to be saved? Although I could not 
theologically describe my decision, one Sunday night in our small Baptist 
church, I walked forward when my pastor extended a gospel invitation and 
activated my personal profession of faith in Jesus Christ. Baptized soon after 
that Sunday evening decision, I lived the duration of my childhood and 
teenage years without any critical challenges to my faith. 

However, as a high school senior, I wrestled with doubts and uncertainties. 
Had I really received salvation at age eight? How could I be sure? Were these 
doubts and questions an indication my childhood salvation experience had not 
been real? Since my knowledge of theological terms and life experience now 
advanced far beyond my childhood, and to seek to eliminate all doubt and 
uncertainty, I marched forward during a revival service at another church and 
pledged my profession of faith all over again. I will be grateful for all eternity 
to my wise father who insisted I speak with our pastor about my decision to be 
“saved again.” 


I remember that Saturday morning like it happened yesterday. Our pastor, 
though seminary trained, served as a pastor of small churches for the entirety 
of his vocational ministry. He could have rejoiced in my decision and 
proceeded to baptize me again for the second time. However, he opened his 
well-worn Bible and read to me the words of Jesus from John 10:27—28: “My 
sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow Me. And I give eternal 
life to them, and they will never perish; and no one will snatch them out of My 
hand.” He further explained when a person volitionally and willfully professes 
their faith in Jesus Christ, from that point forward, God is holding onto them 
and keeping their salvation secure. He asked me directly, “Do you trust the 
grip of God to hold onto your salvation?” He then explained to me that 
assurance of salvation and eternal security meant trusting by faith that God’s 
erip would be strong enough to hold onto my salvation, through any life 
situation, challenging circumstance, and even the doubts and discouragements 
hurled at me by Satan himself. 

I believe in evangelizing children because I am a product of childhood 
salvation. The same God who can deliver adults from the worst of sins and 
circumstances can also protect children from the worst of sins and 
circumstances. I would rather be saved /rom a life of sin and chaos than saved 
out of a life of sin and chaos. '° 

When I became a father, I wanted my children to experience assurance of 
salvation and eternal security. I could not bear the thought that I would hinder 
my children from a meaningful relationship with Jesus Christ. All three of my 
children experienced childhood salvations followed by believer’s baptism. And 
now as a grandparent, that desire is even stronger for my grandchildren. As I 
write this article, five of our six grandchildren have experienced childhood 
salvations and followed through in believer’s baptism. Our youngest 
grandchild is only five, but we are confident that in due time he will personally 
profess his faith in Jesus. I cannot bear the thought of standing before God 
one day and lamenting that I failed to evangelize my own children and 
grandchildren. |’ 

My personal experience led me as a pastor to maximize ministries for the 
purpose of evangelizing children. Weekly Bible study groups for children and 
youth, Vacation Bible School, and preteen summer camps provide rich 
potential and opportunity to evangelize children. These ministries demand 
leadership development, strategic planning, and financial resources. Equip and 
train spiritually mature volunteer leaders to facilitate weekly small groups and 
mentor children. Strategically plan and execute a gold standard Vacation Bible 


School every summer, one that not only impacts the church kids but involves 
families of unchurched children. 

The senior pastor should be the best evangelist in his congregation. 
Schedule time periodically with the weekly children’s Bible studies to share the 
gospel. I may be biased, but I believe the pastor should be the worship leader 
of the Vacation Bible School and should schedule a time to share the basics of 
salvation, especially with the older children’s groups. Develop an annual 
process of preteen summer camps, where the fourth through sixth graders can 
experience a concentrated week of fun, activity, and worship. Embed in the 
camp worship venue opportunities for children to experience salvation. 
Subsidize the cost of the camp through the church budget and scholarships. 

Healthy churches intentionally evangelize children. Theologically sound 
churches will not hinder the children from coming to Jesus. Every pastor can 
do the work of an evangelist by evangelizing children. 


Reaching Men 


By biblical design, God created male and female and designated unique 
function for them in a marriage relationship. (See Eph 5:21—33; Col 3:18—21.) 
The Baptist Faith and Message states the marriage relationship “models the 
way God relates to His people. A husband is to love his wife as Christ loved 
the church. He has the God-given responsibility to provide for, to protect, and 
to lead his family.’ '* When a husband and father embraces his God-given 
responsibility to lead his family, the strong implication exists that to reach 
families starts with reaching the husbands and fathers of the families. 

With rare exception, churches will be populated with more godly wives 
and mothers who involve their children in spiritual formation than godly men 
who lead their families. Pastors must not only model by example the biblical 
function of husbands and fathers but must also create an atmosphere and 
attitude within the church that encourages men to be servant leaders of their 
families. Reaching men must become an intentional initiative for the pastor- 
evangelist. I agree with Steve Farrar: 


God knows the importance of family chains because He invented 
the family chain. And that’s why God puts such importance on each 
father successfully anchoring his line in the family chain. ’m 
responsible to take care of my link, and you are responsible to take 


cate of yours.” !? 


Reaching men involves building strong relationships. The pastor’s unique 
position in a congregational context allows him access to the husbands and 
fathers of those families who ate active in the congregation. Start there, and 
seek to build bridges of friendship where evangelistic opportunity exists. For 
example, when children personally profess their faith in Christ and desire 
Christian baptism, make their baptismal event a family event. Husbands and 
fathers who previously indicated little or no spiritual interest will respond 
positively to those moments. I have witnessed the initial spiritual journey of 
husbands and fathers beginning with the spiritual interest of their wives and 
children. 

Special events that target men produce relationship building and provide 
Opportunities to reach men. Wild-game suppers, first-responder/law 
enforcement appreciation banquets, sports venues, men’s retreats, and car 
shows ate just some of the ways to target the interests of men. Identify what 
would attract men in your community context and create events of 
connection. The pastor should equip and empower the men of the 
congregation to plan and promote these events and then be involved as an 
active participant. 


Community Involvement 


The pastor’s involvement in community organizations will unveil unique 
evangelistic opportunities. Civic clubs provide unbelievable opportunity to 
build relationships with key business leaders in the community. Most civic 
clubs meet regularly as a social event, enabling the pastor to build peer-to-peer 
relationships with the club members. Most civic clubs also participate in 
several community events during the year as service projects. In two of my 
pastorates, I negotiated as part of my compensation for the church to pay my 
dues in the local Rotary Club. In both of these instances, I was the only clergy 
in the club, so I immediately earned the respect of the other club members. 
These business leaders became my friends and in time would consult me for 
spiritual counsel and advice in their personal lives. Some of these relationships 
resulted in gospel conversations, some of the gospel conversations led to 
salvation experiences, and some of the salvation experiences produced baptism 
and church membership. 

If civic club memberships are not available, the pastor can offer his service 
in other community endeavors. In addition to my civic club involvement, I 
served as chaplain for the local high school football team, preached weekly in a 
jail ministry, conducted nursing home services, and served meals at a faith- 


based food kitchen. Some of my most fruitful evangelistic opportunities 
developed as a result of my involvement in these community organizations. 

Doing the work of an evangelist is hard work, consistent work, consuming 
work, rewarding work, and eternal work. Hard work requires effort. Consistent 
work calls for intentionality. Consuming work necessitates commitment. 
Rewarding work entails persistence. Eternal work demands focus. 

Evangelistic skills and competencies are taught, but evangelistic passion 
and zeal are caught. Effective pastoral leadership is always leadership from the 
front. Leadership from the front requires a pastor to set an example for the 
congregation. To say it plainly and clearly: I could never expect from the 
congregation what I was not willing to do. However, when I effectively 
modeled for the congregation doing the work of an evangelist, then I could 
expect that some of what they saw me doing would rub off on them and 
challenge them to join me in doing the work of an evangelist. 
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Evangelism Strategy 
S TRATEGIZE TO EVANGELIZE 
Jake Roudkovski 


William E. Hull defines strategy as “plotting the direction in which an 
organization should move to position itself to carry out its mission most 
effectively.’ ' Aubrey Malphurs delineates strategy as “the process that 
determines how a ministry or organization will accomplish its mission.” 7 
Effective evangelistic strategy involves providing direction and establishing a 
process for evangelism in the local church. 

In his seminal work on Southern Baptist evangelism, Dr. Kelley 
underscored the genius of Southern Baptist evangelism in “the development 
of an integrated process” that incorporated decisional preaching, systematic 
outreach, weekly Bible study, and revivalism into the evangelistic climate and 
culture of the local church. * Unfortunately, many churches have departed 
from viewing evangelism as an integrated process. Many churches seem to 
have fifty-two disconnected Sundays during the year with limited intentionality 
toward direction and an evangelism process. The purpose of this chapter is to 
encourage church leadership to analyze contextual and institutional factors in 
order to develop an intentional, informed, and spiritual evangelistic strategy. 
Such elements as plowing, sowing, watering, harvesting, and multiplication will 
be explored to serve as the foundational base for a contextual evangelistic 
strategy in the local church. 

As church leadership determines to develop an evangelistic strategy for the 
church, an analysis of the community in which that church functions and 
ministers may be invaluable. An analysis of contextual factors provides better 
understanding of the community. Contextual factors include those external to 
a church over which a congregation has little or no control. On the local level, 
such factors may involve neighborhood changes, population shifts, and local 
economic trends. One can analyze contextual factors from demographics and 
psychographics of the selected community. Demographics is the study of 
population based on factors such as age, gender, race, educational level, etc. 
Psychographics is the study of people according to their attitudes, aspirations, 
preferences, etc. Churches can obtain a community profile that includes 


demographic and psychographic trends from the Leavell Center for 
Evangelism and Church Health at NOBTS. 

In addition to contextual factors, an analysis of institutional factors may 
offer helpful insights in the development of an evangelistic strategy. 
Institutional factors deal with the internal life of the church and involves 
programs, leadership composition, internal structure, spiritual dynamics, etc. 
Reports addressing institutional factors such as growth and decline, giving, 
participation in worship, etc. may be available from a state convention and/or 
the Leavell Center for Evangelism and Church Health. Other information 
such as internal structures, leadership composition, spiritual health, etc. may 
have to be discerned through interviews with church leadership and 
membership. By examining contextual and institutional factors, one develops 
community and church profiles necessary for an effective evangelistic strategy. 
Understanding one’s geographical, cultural, and church contexts provides 
necessary information that may be used in developing an informed 
evangelistic strategy. 

Equipped with an understanding of the church and community, church 
leaders may develop an evangelistic strategy based on agricultural concepts of 
plowing, sowing, cultivation, harvesting, and multiplication. Before the farmer 
scatters seeds for sowing, the field must be prepared. In Jer 4:3, the people of 
Judah were challenged to “break up your fallow ground,” evoking the concept 
of plowing. In my personal opinion, plowing addresses the spiritual foundation 
for evangelistic strategy. Several elements of spiritual preparation may need to 
be considered. 

First of all, church leaders need to embrace the scriptural imperative of 
evangelism. It may be helpful at this point to define the word evangelism . The 
wotd evangelism comes from the Greek verb ewangelidzo , meaning “to announce, 
proclaim or bring good news.” The verb form is found thirty-three times in 
the New Testament. The noun form evangelion , meaning “gospel, good news, 
ot evangel” is found seventy-six times in the New Testament. Evangelism is 
sharing of the good news. 

Jesus began his proclamation ministry with sharing of the good news in 
Mark 1:14—15, calling people to “believe in the gospel.” Later in verse 17, Jesus 
called Simon and Andrew to follow him, promising he would make them 
“fishers of men.” Christ exemplified what it meant to be fishers of men by 
sharing the good news. Leighton Ford highlighted thirty-five evangelistic 
encounters of Jesus in the gospels. *In John 3, Jesus engaged in an evangelistic 
encounter with Nicodemus. In John 4, Christ witnessed to the Samaritan 
woman who came to believe in Jesus as the text explicitly revealed in John 


9:38. In John 18, Jesus testified to Pilate who rejected his witness. In addition 
to embodying what it means to be fishers of men, Christ provided training 
opportunities for his followers to share the good news. In Luke 10:1-12, 
Christ sent seventy of his followers to engage people with the gospel. In the 
same context, Jesus encouraged his disciples to pray for more harvest workers, 
implying that the workers of the kingdom were those that shared the good 
news. Before his ascension, Christ issued the Great Commission that 
demanded sharing of the good news (Matt 28:18—20; Mark 16:15; Luke 24:46— 
49; John 20:21; and Acts 1:8). Paul later defined the good news as the death, 
burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ (1 Cor 15:1—5). Leading a congregation 
to understand the biblical imperative of evangelism may be a good place to 
start in developing an intentional strategy for church evangelism. 

Prayer is the second element in plowing and preparing the church field for 
evangelistic harvest. Without consistent prayer for lost people, a local church 
will not be able to reach its evangelistic potential. Charles Spurgeon defined 
the church’s goal in regard to prayer in the following way, “If sinners will be 
damned, at least let them leap to hell over our bodies. And if they will perish, 
let them perish with our arms about their knees, imploring them to stay. If hell 
must be filled, at least let it be filled in the teeth of our exertions, and let not 
one go there unwarned and unprayed for.” > The goal of any church is for 
every person in its circle and sphere of influence to be prayed for in regard to 
his or her salvation. 

Another ingredient in spiritual preparation in evangelistic strategy is the 
absolute necessity of relying upon the Holy Spirit. The church leadership who 
are developing a strategy for evangelism should rely upon the Holy Spirit as 
they pursue holiness in their lives and seek insights in how best to reach their 
respective community for Christ. In addition, efforts must be undertaken to 
teach the congregation that the Holy Spirit is indispensable to the task of 
evangelism. Without the Holy Spirit, a lost person cannot come to faith in 
Christ since the Holy Spirit brings conviction (John 16:8) and a new birth 
(John 3:1—6). It is not the role of a believer to bring conviction to the lost; that 
role is reserved for the Holy Spirit. 

The church leadership and church membership will be freed from fears 
and anxieties when they realize the Holy Spirit is at work in the lives of all lost 
people (John 16:7—-10). Before the believer speaks to the unbeliever about 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit has already been working in the life of the unbeliever. 
The Holy Spirit may have spoken to that person through a general revelation 
of God through nature and/or a passage of Scripture and/or the Holy Spirit 
may have placed other people who witnessed to the unbeliever and/or the 


Holy Spirit may have created circumstances that allowed that person to be 
more sensitive to spiritual realities. A helpful tool in illustrating the 
aforementioned concept is the Spider Principle. ° The work of the Holy Spirit 
is to create a web drawing people to salvation. The Holy Spirit connects our 
message to that of other believers, circumstances, general revelation through 
nature, and specific revelation through the word of God. When the believer 
shares the good news of Christ with the unbeliever, they are adding another 
strand to the web that the Holy Spirit of God has been working on to draw 
the unbeliever to faith in Christ. 

When the church leadership works on developing a process for church 
evangelism, the following questions need to be answered in the plowing stage 
of the strategy: How is the church going to educate the congregation in the 
biblical imperative of evangelism? What is the church going to do in the area 
of evangelistic prayer? How is the church going to emphasize the necessity of 
relying upon the Holy Spirit in evangelism and personal holiness? 

The second stage of the strategy is sowing (Ps 126:5—6; Luke 8:4-15). 
When the church leadership and membership share the good news with the 
community through the variety of contextual ways and methods, they are 
sowing the seeds of the gospel in the lives of people in their community. Dr. 
Kelley lamented the fact that many contemporary churches attempted “to 
harvest in an unseeded” context. If churches want to see the harvest of souls, 
they need to sow the seeds of the gospel in their communities. One of the 
most effective ways to sow the seeds of the gospel in the lives of the lost is 
through personal evangelism. It is my strong conviction that the senior pastor 
and ministerial staff must lead in personal evangelism. Paul encouraged 
Timothy to do “the work of an evangelist” (2 Tim 4:5). In my doctoral 
dissertation involving research of 314 pastors, the practice of personal 
evangelism was the strongest predictor for evangelistic growth of the church 
as evidenced by baptisms. ’ Even though teaching church members how to 
witness and preaching messages that encouraged church members to be 
intentionally evangelistic were correlated with more baptisms, it was what the 
pastor did in the area of personal evangelism that seemed to have a greater 
impact upon evangelistic effectiveness of the church. The practice of personal 
evangelism provided credibility to pastoral efforts in equipping church 
members in personal evangelism skills. 

When the pastor shares Christ with others, he may want to incorporate 
some of his experiences into his sermons. When the pastor shares how he may 
have overcome his fears and relied on the Holy Spirit for witnessing, his 
transparency and authenticity provide inspiration and motivation for church 


members to be intentional about sharing the good news with others. As the 
pastor leads his people in personal evangelism, he should consider teaching a 
witnessing class periodically. Such resources as One on One: Evangelism Made 
Simple ® and 3 Circles Evangelism Kit? may help the pastor train his church 
members how to share the good news. In providing a class for witnessing, the 
pastor and church leaders may need to consider providing hands-on 
opportunities for class participants to share Christ with the lost. 

In the sowing stage of the strategy, the local church should consider 
prioritizing reaching children and youth. Since around 80 percent of people 
come to know Christ before they turn twenty, '° the small church must be 
willing to prioritize reaching this receptive audience. The church must be 
willing to invest time, efforts, and resources into reaching children and youth 
in order to reach maximum evangelistic effectiveness. It is beyond the scope of 
the chapter to have a comprehensive discussion on the age and the stage of 
moral accountability. '' It is my personal conviction that when a child enters 
the stage of moral awareness, he or she may come to faith in Christ. 

Several New Testament passages have informed this conviction. From 2 
Tim 3:15, the implication can be made that Timothy followed Christ from 
childhood. Jesus said, “Let the little children come to me, and do not hinder 
them, for the kingdom of God belongs to such as these” (Mark 10:14 NIV). In 
Matt 18:6 (KJV), Jesus warned those who “offend one of these little ones 
which believe in me.” The word Jesus employs for be/eve in the verse is the 
same one used in John 3:16, Acts 16:31, and Rom 10:9-10. According to 
Christ, children can believe in Christ. Church leaders will do well to heed the 
encouragement of Charles Spurgeon, “Let none despise the stirrings of the 
Spirit in the hearts of the young. Let not boyish anxieties and juvenile 
repentances be lightly regarded. I, at least, can bear my personal testimony to 
the fact that grace operates on some minds at a period almost too early for 
recollection.” '* Any church that does not desite to disregard the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of children should be willing to invest time and efforts 
in reaching children and youth. 

Several practical actions may enable churches to be more intentional in 
reaching children and youth. Parents need to be equipped to reach their 
children for Christ. Even though Christian parents tend to bring their children 
to their pastor or ministerial staff for conversion conversations, the pastor and 
ministerial staff over a period of time need to develop a church culture that 
encourages direct transmission of faith from parents to their children. Many 
parents have expressed their deepest appreciation to me for equipping them to 


lead their children to Christ. As parents who led two of our children to faith in 
Christ, my wife and I feel the experience is as precious as our own conversion. 
In addition to equipping parents in evangelistic skills, a wise pastor and 
ministerial staff members would want to equip leaders who work with children 
and youth. Sunday School teachers, Bible study leaders, VBS workers, and 
leaders of other youth-oriented organizations will benefit from evangelism 
training as they seek to reach children for Christ. 

In addition to equipping parents and children’s workers, the church may 
need to provide appropriate opportunities for children and youth to hear and 
embrace the good news. Some of those opportunities may include Awana, 
Upward Sports, Children’s Night, and Youth Night at evangelistic meetings. 
Vacation Bible School has been one of the more widely used tools affording 
opportunities for children to hear and respond to the good news. The 
Vacation Bible School methodology has been employed effectively by many 
churches to reach children for Christ. As a pastor, I would typically schedule 
one day during VBS to speak to children about Christ in an age-appropriate 
manner. For those children who are spiritually ready for a wholehearted 
commitment to Christ, the church should schedule a visit with their parents to 
clarify the child’s spiritual readiness and provide an opportunity for parents to 
witness their child making a commitment to follow Christ as his or her Savior 
and Lord. 

As the church leadership addresses the sowing stage of the evangelistic 
strategy, the following questions need to be examined: “In what ways will the 
pastor, church staff, and church leadership prioritize personal evangelism in 
their lives and the ministry of the church?” and “In what specific ways will the 
church be intentional about reaching children and youth?” 

The third stage of the evangelistic strategy is watering (1 Cor 3:5—8). Once 
the field has been plowed and the seeds have been scattered and sowed, 
watering and cultivation of the field need to occur. Watering may be 
accomplished through intentional cultivation of relationships with the lost. 
According to one study, when participants were asked what influenced them 
most with their decision for Christ, the two methods with the highest response 
percentage included conversation with a family member (38.6 percent) and 
conversation with a friend (14.9 percent). !° The two methods comprise more 
than 50 percent of the total responses suggesting that one of the most 
effective ways of leading others to faith in Christ is simply having a spiritual 
conversation with a person one knows well. When church members are 
encouraged, equipped, and deployed to have spiritual conversations with their 


friends and family members, the church deals with the watering stage of the 
intentional evangelistic strategy. 

Another effective way to cultivate relationships with the lost is to provide 
opportunities for small groups in the local church to host fellowship events. 
From my personal observation, unchurched are more likely to come to a 
fellowship event than a local church service. In addition, several churches have 
encouraged their church members to host nonbelievers in their homes for a 
meal or meeting at a neutral site for coffee. Rosaria Butterfield challenged 
churches to invite lost friends and neighbors to their homes from a perspective 
that views homes not as “our own, but as God’s tools for furtherance of his 


kingdom.” '* Butterfield’s story of coming to faith in Christ as a result of a 
Christian couple befriending her and spending time with her in their home has 
served as an inspiration for churches to prioritize friendships and hospitality in 
evangelism. When considering cultivation of relationships with the lost, church 
members need to be encouraged to view nonbelievers not as mere church 
prospects but as individuals for whom Jesus died on the cross. 

Ministry evangelism may be employed in the watering stage of an 
intentional evangelistic strategy. Ministry evangelism calls for churches to meet 
various felt needs in the community with a purpose of reaching people for 
Christ. Charles Roesel describes ministry evangelism as “walking alongside 
those in need, building ongoing relationships; providing aid, friendship and 
mentoring; and explaining God’s mercy and grace.” !° The prominent pastor 
offered more than one hundred ideas for ministry evangelism for any size 
church, such as parents’ day out, parenting seminars, tutoring, adult day care, 
home meal delivery, lawn care, car repair, health screenings, athletic events, 
income tax assistance, disaster relief, and grief support groups. Ministry 
evangelism provides opportunities for church members to develop and 
cultivate relationships with the lost. 

In the watering stage of the evangelistic strategy, the following priorities 
must be addressed. How will church members be encouraged and equipped to 
have spiritual conversations with their unchurched friends and family 
members? In what ways will the church members be challenged to use 
hospitality in evangelism? What are some ways the local church can use 
ministry evangelism ideas in their context? 

The fourth stage of the evangelistic strategy is harvesting (John 4:34—38). 
When the field has been plowed, sowed, and cultivated, opportunities for 
harvesting need to be present. In harvesting, church members need to be 
equipped not just with sharing the gospel but in providing opportunities for 
lost people to say yes or no to Jesus Christ. Another opportunity for 


harvesting occurs every Sunday morning during a worship service in many 
churches. By issuing a public invitation, the preacher gives an opportunity for 
people in the audience to respond to the good news. Analyzing the different 


views in relation to the public invitation is beyond the scope of the article. '° 
My personal conviction is that a biblical message demands a call for action. 
Vines and Shaddix listed and discussed the following models in calling for a 
response to the message: verbal appeal, physical relocation, post-meeting 


ministry, written record, physical gesture, and a multiple approach. '’ Not 
every message the pastor preaches will be evangelistic, but every message 
should include an evangelistic appeal. 

Mass evangelism is another viable tool for harvesting. One of the more 
popular tools in many churches have been revival meetings. It is beyond the 
scope of this chapter to provide a comprehensive analysis of revival meeting 
methodology '® but I will outline several principles gleaned from revival 
meetings that may be transferable for other mass evangelism events. 

When church leadership begins to sense God is leading them to schedule a 
revival meeting, they need to ask what the purpose of such an event should be. 
Will it be primarily for evangelism or revitalization of a local congregation? 
The purpose will dictate a strategy for preparation. Even though a church 
selects the primary purpose as evangelism, the church may experience a 
spiritual renewal among the membership. In turn, a church with the primary 
purpose as revitalization may reach people for Christ along the way. A clear 
purpose will enable church leadership to be more proactive in matching the 
purpose with a strategy for preparation and resources. 

Once the primary purpose is established, the church leadership should 
prayerfully select a revival team. I have to confess for the first ten years as a 
pastor, I invited my pastor friends to preach revival meetings. However, I came 
to a conclusion that if I really believed an evangelist was God’s gift to the 
church, I should be willing to use vocational evangelists. The Conference of 
Southern Baptist Evangelists is a group of full-time evangelists who serve as 
an excellent resource for selecting leaders to preach and lead music in revival 
meetings. Many churches benefit greatly from the giftedness of vocational 
evangelists, and the meetings are blessed with people coming to Christ and 
believers being renewed in their faith. 

Another consideration in relation to the revival teams should be clarity 
about finances. It has been my practice as a pastor to initiate the conversation 
about finances with an evangelist. Typically, we budget the money for expenses 
(travel, food, lodging, and incidentals) and use a love offering to provide 


honorarium for the revival team. If you choose this method, make sure the 
love offering will be given to the team in its entirety. Some churches budget an 
entire amount for expenses and honorariums. Regardless of the approach, the 
church leadership and the revival team must be clear about finances at the 
onset of the process. If the church decides to use the love offering method to 
reimburse the revival team, the pastor needs to plan a thoughtful and prayerful 
love offering. For full-time evangelists, this money is the way God provides for 
their families. In addition, church leaders should be gracious hosts to the 
revival team. Church members observe how pastors and staff treat the revival 
team and in many instances that is how church members learn how to treat 
their leaders! 

After the church leadership establishes the purpose and secures a 
spiritually gifted revival team, they are ready to develop a strategy for 


pteparation. Several state conventions publish manuals on revival preparation. 


The church must begin preparations three to six months in advance. Church 
leadership should share enthusiastically with the church council, deacons, 
teachers, and other key leaders about the upcoming revival. The more church 
members are involved in preparation of the revival meeting, the more they will 
be willing to attend and invite their friends to come. Revival manuals provide 
concrete ways for how to involve church membership in preparation and 
participation in revival meetings. The goal should be to involve as many 
church members as possible in various tasks associated with revival 
preparation and the revival meeting itself. 

One critical aspect of revival preparation is publicity. The most effective 
way of publicity is personal invitation. A business card with information about 
the event may be printed and distributed to church members to use in inviting 
their family, friends, coworkers, and neighbors. We have found out that 
distributing such a catd one month to two months in advance created 
excitement, provided focus in prayer, and gave church members a tangible way 
to invite others. Church media such as a newsletter, worship guide, and website 
should provide pertinent information about the event. Publicity via social 
media and other online marketing strategies by the church and church 
members can generate a buzz in the community and beyond. 

One often-neglected aspect of revival preparation is what to do with 
children. In one church I served as pastor, I became concerned about an 
apparent lack of participation by young couples. When asked, they responded 
by pointing to the fact the church did not have anything for children during 
the revival week. From that day forward, in addition to typical childcare, we 
provided a specialized program for children during revival services. When 


young couples knew their children were taken care of spiritually, they were 
mote inclined to participate and invite their lost friends and family members to 
attend. 

In preparation for revival meetings, post-event follow-up should not be 
ovetlooked. Training on post-event follow-up may be incorporated into the 
training for commitment counselors. As commitment counselors are taught 
how to lead people to Christ, provide assurance of salvation, and explore 
issues of church membership, an emphasis can be placed on taking accurate 
records of those making spiritual commitments. As soon as the revival meeting 
concludes, names of those who made spiritual commitments can be 
distributed among deacons and/or Bible study group members for further 
follow-up. In the churches I have pastored, we continued to baptize people 
who were identified as potential prospects months after the conclusion of the 
revival meetings. 

The most significant aspect of revival meetings must be prayer. A genuine 
revival can be brought only by God. Only God can save individuals through 
the Holy Spirit. As the church leadership and membership engages in prayer, 
they acknowledge their dependence on God. Church leaders should set aside 
personal time to pray for genuine revival in their church as well as provide 
opportunities for church members to pray for God’s movement in their 
church. Among various avenues for engaging membership in prayer for 
revival, some churches employ cottage prayer meetings in the home of church 
members, while other churches open up their prayer rooms for continual 
prayer for revival, and some others assemble prayer chains for the purpose of 
praying for revival. 

Although some have pronounced local church revival meetings “dead,” 
they are much alive in many churches. It is my conviction that the effectiveness 
of revival meetings will depend on the stewardship of that methodology by the 
local church. The more churches are willing to prepare, the more they place 
themselves in the position before God to reach people for Christ. Churches 
should not be afraid to employ mass evangelistic events when appropriate! 
The aforementioned matters, such as establishment of the purpose, spiritually 
gifted team, publicity, adequate preparation, post-event follow-up, and the 
priority of prayer, may be emulated with other mass evangelistic events 
including wild game suppers, Power Team ministries, community widow and 
widowers’ banquets, etc. 

When the church leadership considers harvesting in developing an 
evangelistic strategy, the following areas need to be considered: How will 
church members be equipped in personal evangelism? In what ways will the 


pastor of the church enhance and use his skills in giving public evangelistic 
invitations? What mass evangelistic events may be employed by the local 
church? 

The last stage for effective evangelistic strategy is multiplication (Matt 
13:1—23). When people respond to the good news and become followers of 
Christ, the church should provide immediate follow-up for new believers. 
Waylon Moore recommended follow-up with a new believer should begin 
within forty-eight hours of his or her profession of faith. 7? Four methods may 
be used for immediate follow-up with a new believer. The first method is 
personal contact. In the contemporary context, the church members should be 
willing to make a visit, place a phone call, or text a new believer offering 
encouragement and prayer. Information about baptism and further steps for 
spiritual growth is best communicated through personal contact. The second 
method is personal prayer. In the past two churches I served as interim pastor, 
we listed new believers on our prayer list on Wednesday night and prayed for 
them as a church. 

The third method is personal representatives. The pastor may not be able 
to provide immediate follow-up to every new believer, but he may equip other 
faithful church members for follow-up. The fourth method is personal 
correspondence. In the modern context, the church leaders can provide 
follow-up encouragement and instruction via letters, emails, texts, and social 
media. Several goals for immediate follow-up may be established as the church 
uses the four methods of follow-up. The goals for new believers include 
following Christ in the believer’s baptism, becoming acquainted with initial 
spiritual disciplines, and taking active part in a vibrant small group. 

In addition to providing ways for immediate follow-up, the church 
leadership should consider using a new members’ class for follow-up and 
initial discipleship. Thom Rainer listed the following twenty-one most 
common topics included in the new members’ classes after surveying 
approximately three hundred evangelistic high-assimilation churches arranged 
by the frequency of their appearance from highest to the lowest: doctrine of 
the church, polity, church constitution, the Lord’s Supper and baptism, church 
covenant, policies for church discipline, expectation for members, history of 
the church, tour of church facilities, denominational information, plan of 
salvation, financial support of the church, requirement for membership, 
current opportunities for service, training in spiritual disciplines, introduction 
to church staff and leadership, explanation of church’s mission, inventory of 
spiritual gifts, support for missions, and training for witnessing and 
evangelism. *! Each church should determine the content and duration of new 


members’ classes based on the ministry context. One cannot possibly provide 
all the information and instruction new believers need about being followers 
of Christ in a new members’ class, but new membership classes assist a new 
believer with an intentional direction as he or she begins to grow in Christ in 
the context of the local church. 

In the multiplication stage of evangelistic strategy, church leadership 
should address how the church will provide immediate follow-up to new 
believers by using personal contact, prayer, representatives, and 
correspondence. Furthermore, the church leadership may need to prioritize 
offering new members/new believer’s classes on a regular basis. 

In bringing the elements of the strategy together, a six- to twelve-month 
evangelistic calendar may be useful. I fully recognize the impossibility of 
scheduling such actions as reliance on the Holy Spirit; however, many spiritual 
activities and events may be planned. The pastor may look at sermons to 
preach on the biblical mandate for evangelism as the Holy Spirit leads and 
place them on calendar. When the pastor, church staff, and church leadership 
schedule time to pray for the lost and for personal evangelism, intentionality 
and accountability for evangelism are cultivated in their lives. In the area of 
reaching children and youth, seasonal events such as VBS and Upward Sports, 
as well as regular ministries such as Sunday School and Awana, etc., will need 
to be added to the evangelistic calendar. Mass evangelistic events with 
preparation and post event follow-up activities should be placed on the 
calendar. New members’ class may be placed on the calendar along with 
training opportunities for those designated with responsibilities of follow-up. 

As the church leadership plans evangelistic direction of the church, they 
should carefully consider events and activities that address plowing, watering, 
sowing, harvesting, and multiplication phases of the strategy. Before and 
during the process of strategy and calendar planning, the pastor, staff, and 
church leadership should be praying and depending on the Holy Spirit for 
insights. Granted, the church may not address every eventuality and 
complexity associated with the ministry in the church, but a workable 
evangelistic strategy will provide a workable blueprint for the church. 
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Evangelism Strategy 


O UTREACH AND EVANGELISM 
THROUGH SUNDAY SCHOOL AND SMALL 
GROUP MINISTRY 


Randall Stone 


For the past two decades, local congregations have seen a shift in the purpose 
and focus of small groups away from outreach and evangelism to other 
perceived needs. A casual inquiry of pastoral staff, key leaders, small group 
leaders, and group participants reveals a disagreement about the purpose and 
priorities of small groups. Teachers and small group leaders indicate Bible 
teaching is the paramount task of the small group gathering. Group members 
and participants are more likely to report fellowship or pastoral care as the 
most important tasks of small groups. Finally, appropriately trained staff 
members and key leaders understand the fundamental need for small groups 
to be the primary outreach and evangelism arm of the church. 

No other ministry or organization within the church has the involvement, 
organization, relationships, or devotion to fulfill the Great Commission better 
than Sunday Schools or other forms of small group ministry. Many churches 
have failed to utilize the very ministry designed to accomplish the task of 
outreach and evangelism by the body of Christ. 

In the following pages, major themes are presented in four sections. First, 
we will consider a foundational framework for small group ministry. Second, 
we will explore ten foundational principles with suggested effective practices. 
The third section will identify essentials for success, predictions about the 
future, and possibilities of small group ministry in local congregations. 


Foundational Framework 


Biblical Mandate 


The Bible clearly communicates a mandate and mission to reach the lost, make 
disciples, and teach the truth. Most obvious is the Great Commission (Matt 


28:18—20). Believers in their quest to follow Christ fully must also share in his 
mission as declared by the New Testament writers. Luke declared: “For the 
Son of Man has come to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 19:10). 
Similarly the mission is reinforced in John’s Gospel, “So Jesus said to them 
again, ‘Peace be with you; as the Father has sent Me, I also send you” (John 
20:21). Steve Gladen, small group pastor at Saddleback Church, affirmed, 
“Evangelism is a duty all Christians share. It is not optional; it is required.” ! 

Jesus did not come to bring condemnation and judgment; rather, 
motivated by love, Jesus came to bring deliverance and salvation (John 3:16— 
18). The call is to be witnesses of the gospel that God became flesh, lived 
among people, died a gruesome death, and rose from the dead to bring 
repentance and forgiveness for all nations (Luke 24:44-48). Christ followers 
empowered by the Spirit give witness of this glorious and life-giving truth 
(Acts1:8). We would do well to follow Paul’s admonition in his pastoral letter 
to the church. “We proclaim Him, admonishing every man and teaching every 
man with all wisdom, so that we may present every man complete in Christ. 
For this purpose also I labor, striving according to His power, which mightily 
works within me” (Col 1:28—29). 


Vital Relationships 


All small group ministries are built on and around vital relationships. In order 
for small groups to function, individuals must initiate and cultivate meaningful 
relationships. Believers and church members must be proactive in starting 
conversations or creating social situations that promote interactions. Initiating 
contact and developing connections that lead to spiritual conversations must 
be embedded in the small group ethos and value system. Pursuit of 
manufactured and manipulated conversations will reap nothing. Genuine 
connections motivated by a concern for others far from God and needful of 
redemption and reconciliation reap eternal rewards. 

Leaders within the ministry must forge deeper relationships with members 
and one another. Relationships built on genuine love and trust foster an 
environment that allows others to learn to lead. As leaders define and 
communicate responsibilities and priorities, the entire small group systems 
grows into a community of sincere care, an incubator for future leaders, and a 
fruitful field for evangelism. 


Effective Teaching 


“Poor and ineffective Bible teaching will drive away more people than a good 
outreach program can bring in!” The genesis of the quote has been long 
forgotten, but the sentiment ts still true. Congregations with zealous members 
and intentional outreach efforts can identify and reach their lost and 
unchurched community. However, the greatest concern expressed by many 
pastors and Sunday School or small group ministry leaders is how to deal with 
ineffectual Bible study leaders. Certainly addressing effective Bible instruction 
is paramount. The study of God’s word as a central part of group experiences 
and encounters is a distinguishing characteristic of evangelistic groups as 
compared to other types of affinity groups. Evangelistic small groups allow the 
Bible to speak to the character, lifestyle, and needs of Christ followers. 
Keeping Bible study an essential element of group meetings serves as a 
guideline and reminder of God’s work. A task force appointed by the Southern 
Baptist Convention determined Bible engagement in small groups is essential 
to the larger disciple-making process. 7 

Sunday School leader Darryl Wilson lamented, “We are not teaching them 
how to study God’s Word. We are not teaching them how to listen to His still 
small voice. We are not teaching them how to read His Word in search of truth 


that needs to be applied to daily life. We are not teaching them how to open 


God’s Word to encounter a great God and realize our insignificance.” ° 


Effective Bible study involves two key characteristics: proper exegesis and 
application of the biblical text. Prepared Bible study leaders are able to read, 
understand, and communicate the truths contained in the Bible. Christ 
followers and the lost need to hear the word presented accurately, personally, 
and systematically. Additionally, prepared Bible study leaders are able to engage 
a variety of learners. By understanding learning styles and maintaining 
awareness of learner needs, effective Bible teachers can lead participants to 
understand and apply the biblical truths in their daily lives. 

Teachers need to know their students so they can connect the lesson to 
life. Teachers need to know their culture so they can connect life to the lesson. 
Teachers need to know the word so they can learn the lesson. Teachers need 
to know the Master Teacher so they can live the lesson. 


Work of the Holy Spirit 

Perhaps the most neglected or misunderstood ingredient of small group life is 
the work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit is active and engaged at all levels 
of outreach, evangelism, teaching, and caring, As Harrington and Absalom 
observed, “Our part, as disciples, is to show up, be consistent, and open our 


hearts to the Spirit of God living inside us. God’s part is to work within us and 


guide the process.” 4 


Church leaders are gifted uniquely by the Holy Spirit to serve the body. 
Some possess speaking gifts of teaching, exhortation, or prophecy to edify and 
enrich the body of Christ. Other members manifest serving gifts of 
leadership/administration, giving, serving, and mercy. As believers cooperate 
with one another in ministry teams and exercise their respective gifts, they are 
able to reach the unchurched, cultivate an openness to gospel conversations, 
and extend an invitation to follow Christ. 

The Holy Spirit works actively in the lives of lost and unchurched 
individuals. He convicts of sin, judgment, and righteousness (John 16:8—11). 
As listeners and learners fall under the conviction of the Holy Spirit, he 
prompts them to respond by following Christ. 

The Holy Spirit teaches Christ followers to understand the word of truth. 
Likewise, he convicts believers when they disregard and disobey spiritual 
truths. He leads to wisdom and understanding. The Holy Spirit stirs up faith 
and empowers believers to be witnesses of Jesus and the transformed life 
available in him. The work of the Spirit is indispensable in leading and serving 
in an evangelistic small group ministry. 


Foundational Principles and Effective Practices 


Principle 1: Discover and Maintain Records of Unreached People 


Long-time church growth specialist John Sisemore noted, “Searching for 
unreached persons is not only essential to the growth of the Sunday School, it 
is the very lifeline of the church.” ° What was true four decades ago remains 
true today. Most evangelistic-minded groups embed a process to identify and 
reach new members. Every church and group should collect the names and 
current contact information of the lost, unchurched, and dechurched in the 
sphere of their influence. Possessing names, addresses, emails, and phone 
numbers represent possibility to reach people, not just pad numbers. Leaders 
must have access to relevant contact information. Efforts to identify guests or 
first-time attendees and maintain the records must be the foremost task of a 
staff member and designated group leaders. 

Where do you find future group members? Names and contact 
information can be gathered in a plethora of ministry encounters. First-time 
guests in worship services are usually the most consistent source. Vacation 
Bible School still draws many guests and generates a significant number of 


potential members. Special events, such as music presentations or youth and 
children’s activities, are prime for prospect discovery. The most obvious and 
efficacious is personal invitation by group members. Individual members can 
identify friends, family, acquaintances, neighbors, and business associates who 
are lost, unchurched, or not actively involved in a Bible study group. 

The goal is to engage prospects in meaningful Bible study with a group of 
devoted followers of Christ. Interestingly, for every three new people enrolled 
in the Bible study program the organization will see one baptism in the 
following year. For example, if a church enrolls or engages one hundred new 
people in group life, they can reasonably expect to baptize 33 people during 
the next year. Be advised, the principle applies across the entire organization, 
not to a specific group. 


Practice : Contemporary data information systems allow sharing between 
groups and church offices. Every church should possess a digital database or a 
paper file maintained by a file manager, outreach-evangelism director, or 
designated group leader. 

The following four actions make the file a valid source of evangelistic 
opportunities: (1) Review the list of new additions and prospective members 
regularly for numeric and contact information accuracy. (2) Assign each guest 
to a selected small group for follow up. (3) Assign staff, group leaders, or 
group members to contact all assigned prospects in a scheduled and rotating 
process. (4) Collect contact reports and comments and update the database. 
Repeating these basic actions will reap solid results. 

Some churches prefer to assign or assimilate new attendees through 
connection events. ° Conducting and hosting planned events are opportunities 
to introduce inquirers, worship attendees, and ministry participants to small 
groups. Web portals that allow inquirers to find and connect with groups 
based on time, life stage, affinity, or geography are popular, but their efficiency 
is not validated. Harrington and Absalom recommend new members try 
multiple groups and “third space” group meetings to lower barriers and 


enhance connections. / 


Principle 2: Select the Right Leaders 


The selection of leaders in the small group ministry is key to success. Mentor 
to many successful small group leaders, Carl George wrote, “The central task 
of the Church after heating from God is to develop leaders.” ° Not every 
leader has to be an all-star, but leaders must exhibit essential characteristics. 
Small group leaders must be committed to Christ, the mission of the church, 


and the goals of the local congregation. Leaders should be teachable and 
willing to work together to fulfill the vision and reach the goals of the local 
body of Christ. Stetzer and Geiger highlighted the importance of leader 
selection, observing that while many leaders in the congregation exhibit a 
variety of skills and gifts, “Matching leadership qualities with the strategy you 
have selected for your church can make or break your group strategy.” ” 

Small groups should have leaders committed to outreach and evangelism. 
The group leader or Sunday School class director should enlist a team of 
leaders responsible for outreach, prayer, and care. All small group leaders need 
be to intentional about inviting prospective members, including them in group 
or class activities, and responding to spiritual needs, thus creating an openness 
for spiritual conversations and responsiveness to the work of the Spirit. 


Practice : Evangelistic and growing groups have fruitful leaders. Pastors and 
staff must employ a culture of leader growth by spending time getting to know 
potential leaders and creating a consistent enlistment process. Recommended 
steps to enlistment: 


1. Schedule a face-to-face meeting to invite a potential leader to serve. (Be 
prepared to present a job description, responsibilities, resources, training 
opportunities, and support system.) 


2. Allow leaders to prayerfully consider serving. 


3. Follow-up (usually within a week) with a conversation to get a sense of 
the potential leader’s interest. 


4. Provide basic training for the task. 


1 


. Allow new enlistees opportunities to gain experience under supervision 
by another experienced leader. 

6. Assign a new leader to group/task with the greatest possibility for 

suCCESs. 


~] 


. Conduct a checkup and evaluation based on the job description after a 
prescribed time (three months, for example.) 


8. Write appreciation notes and perform continued evaluation. 


Principle 3: Start New Groups Regularly 


Groups are a powerful force in the expansion of the gospel. According to Rick 
Howerton, popular small group coach and trainer, “Groups that make the 
greatest impact see beyond themselves and realize they can influence more 
people with the gospel as well as generations to come if they are strategically 


and purposefully involved in being unapologetically and powerfully 


evangelistic by birthing new groups.” !” 


New groups reach and assimilate new people more effectively than 
established groups. In fact, once a group has existed for more than eighteen 
months, it frequently functions as a closed group. Relationship circles, space, 
ot leader capacity can limit the addition of new members and prospects. An 
intentional plan to launch new groups is the best strategy to connect with 
prospects, assimilate attenders, and create serving opportunities. As you 
consider new groups, you identify clusters of unreached groups within the 
church. 

Average group size is between eight and twelve. Every church possesses a 
collection of groups that reach a variety of people and relate to each other and 
the leaders. To determine the average group size, divide the average weekly 
group attendance by the number of groups. Small churches typically will be 
closer to eight, and larger congregations tend to be nearer to twelve. After 
insuring church records are accurate, calculate the total number of needed 
classes by adding the number of resident church members and the number of 
valid prospects in the data file and dividing by the church group size (eight to 
twelve). The new group goal will also determine the number of new leaders 
needed to reach your prospects and inactive church members. 

Starting new units reaps a number of benefits. Wayne Poling observed four 
associated byproducts. He concluded that new units: “bring new life and 


vitality’; “expand the possibilities for ministry”; “grow the leadership”; and 


“sive a fresh place for new people to join.” |! 


Practice: Survey the list of unreached prospects and inactive church members 
and organize names according to specific common characteristics. Consider 
creating new groups such as young singles, women of various ages, parents of 
children, parents of teens, men, and empty nesters. Affinity groups such as 
golfers, hunters, and selected vocations may interest some prospects. Do not 
forget to explore shared experiences, such as families with special needs 
children, job loss, or other concerns. Short-term classes of six to eight weeks 
in length featuring special topics can be an excellent catalyst to create new 
classes. Finally, Parkinson reported that campaign-driven small groups may be 


“the most effective spiritual growth strategy” discovered in research. !* 


Principle 4: Organize for Outreach 


Effective organizations exist as a result of intentionality. Ken Hemphill posed, 
“A good organizational strategy is as critical to church growth as any other 


component. Without it much of the hard work that goes into outreach, 


assimilation, and teaching will be dissipated.” 2 Creating an operational 
structure that allows for expansion is important for fulfilling the small group 


task. '* Organization of the entire ministry or individual group should point 
toward identifying and connecting with lost, dechurched, and unchurched in a 
community. Important tasks require high capacity people dedicated to 
accomplishing the big goals. A high capacity leader positioned to promote and 
guide regular outreach and evangelistic efforts is critical. !° Effective outreach 
and evangelism results from right actions borne of a passion for lost people 
and a zeal to serve Christ faithfully. 

In the same manner, each small group should have members designated to 
lead the follow-up process while motivating and encouraging group members 
to do the same. As each group organizes with small group leaders, commit to 
reach, pray, care, and teach in order to ensure the shared work of outreach and 
evangelism is fruitful. 


Practice: Write simple but clear job descriptions for each position within the 
small group and larger organization. Make sure each person accepts his or her 
role and responsibility seriously. Communicate consistently with all key leaders 
about organizational goals and information sharing, Conduct regular training 
for new and experienced small group leaders. 


Principle 5: Cultivate Relationships 


Perhaps the greatest need of contemporary Americans is meaningful 


relationships. “Great groups and thriving Christians encourage a deepening 


relationship with God and relationships of integrity with other people.” '° 


Recent studies demonstrate that even though young people connect through 
social media, they are more depressed, lonely, and isolated than previous 
generations. Relationships have always been important. Small groups provide a 
unique environment to cultivate deeper and more significant relationships. 
America observed a unique sociological shift in the past quarter century as 
families and individuals moved from interconnected communities to 
compartmentalized communities. For example, schools, churches, and 
neighborhoods once served as shared spaces in local communities. However, 
the emergence of private and magnet schools, the decline in church 
participation, the rise in segmented and gated neighborhoods, the separation 
of competitive sports teams, and the escalation of individualized hobbies have 
diminished or extinguished natural relationships. As a result, the need and 
desire for deeper and more meaningful relationships has grown. Carving out 


time and creating opportunities for group members to form and deepen 
relationship must become part of the small group strategy. In recent years 
many churches have made a concerted effort to create a small group system, 


often replacing a traditional Sunday School model. The underlying motivation 


is to “meet this need for personal relationship.” ‘7 


To start and maintain groups a number of factors must be considered. 
First, members need time to talk and interact at group meetings. Therefore, 


optimal group time seems to be sixty to ninety minutes in length. '® Traditional 
Sunday School groups incorporate social encounters in addition to the regular 
meetings. Groups are doing “life together. Successful groups encourage 


members to socialize outside the weekly gatherings.” !? Such extensive social 
life 1s contrarian to the typical American lifestyle. Nevertheless, groups must 
schedule and plan times for member to grow to care about one another. 
Second, individuals need and want friendships (a term men find preferable 
to “relationships”). Friendships are forged over time and with proximity. 
Group life should include gatherings that allow members to be near one 
another. As members spend time in the same place, they deepen friendships. 
Third, the care factor is important. Guiding members to respond to one 
another’s needs prayerfully and practically spawns genuine affection between 
members. Ministry between members becomes more natural as group 
members become friends rather than strangers or disconnected attendees. 
Small group veteran Eddie Mosely advocates for regular outreach events. 
He wrote, “The small groups are expected to have parties once a quarter and 
invite these new friends. People want to know about you before they make 
such a radical decision to attend church with you or step across the line of 


faith.” 2” 


Practice : Plan plenty of outside socials if your groups meet on campus for 
Bible study. Tailgating before the big game, cookouts at the park, soup nights, 
and similar activities make excellent gatherings for members and prospects to 
get to know one another. Select activities based on the age and interest of the 
group and prospective members. Plan socials and gatherings around the times 
and locations that best accommodate your members. Schedule them ahead of 
time and be sure to invite everyone. 

If you meet in home-based groups, consider having monthly invite nights 
to include friends and new members. Serve a meal or dessert around the group 
meeting to allow time for casual conversation. Consider hobby nights where 
the entire group participates together. 


Promote conversations within the Bible study or social encounters. Plan 
discussion questions or triadic groups that allow members to share their 
personal stories, spiritual journeys, or individual struggles in a more intimate 
venue. 


Principle 6: Space and Facilities Influence the Small Group Ministry Design 


Most American churches assemble for worship, discipleship, and teaching 
weekly. Most provide some building or facility to host these vital functions. 
Facilities can enhance or restrict the design of the small group ministry. 
Traditional churches with campus-based groups typically offer excellent 
educational environments but may limit the relational dynamics within groups. 

New and nontraditional congregations feature off-campus or home-based 
groups. Joel Comisky, a cell ministry advocate, suggests a biblical rationale for 
home-based small groups. *! Home-based groups often are more relational, 
but must contend with limited teaching resources and childcare challenges. An 
ongoing debate exists between the two camps. However, Scripture seems to 
support the importance of both environments. Act 5:42 (NIV) says, “Day after 
day, in the temple courts and from house to house, they never stopped 
teaching and proclaiming the good news that Jesus is the Messiah.” Gatherings 
in large assemblies at a place of worship and in smaller groups in homes each 
have distinctive value. A both/and approach provides a biblical and 
philosophical anchor on which to build a group ministry. 


Practice: Campus-based groups must intentionally plan and provide “off- 
campus” or “in-home” fellowships and socials that allow members to build 
relationships. Home-based groups will find regular times of teaching and 
special instruction at the place of worship meaningful as they engage with 
other groups and generations. Both approaches have strengths that must be 
recognized and incorporated. Both approaches have weaknesses that must be 
identified and addressed. 

Because home-based groups can weary hosts and leaders over time, 
consider converting existing education space to “living spaces” with more 
casual seating and a warmer atmosphere. Providing space with food 
preparation and service space creates a terrific venue that can be used multiple 
times throughout the week. 

Cally Parkinson found providing space on campus removed some of the 
barriers for small groups. Coupling on-campus space with supervised childcare 


contributed to group success. 22 


Principle 7: Contact all Current and Potential Group Members Regularly 


Weekly or monthly personal contact with all group members and associates 
secures two major benefits. First, prospective members who receive consistent 
calls or visits sense genuine concern from God’s people. Over extended time, 
relationships with associates can be developed and result in openings for 
deeper and more fruitful spiritual dialogue. Second, members receive a call 
from a care leader and are able to share personal needs and prayer concerns. 
Regular calls promote relationships and foster greater community as group 
members pray for shared concerns, serve one another, and communicate 
consistently. Personal calls and visits are critical. Connections are made easily 
in an age of social media and electronic communication. However, digital 
connections have limitations. One-way exchanges fail to capture information 
critical for cultivating individuals toward an evangelistic appeal. Similarly, social 
media interactions can be superficial and even artificial. Only as we spend time 
with others do we penetrate the facade and discover the real person, real 
perceptions. Generational Sunday School leader Bull Taylor emphasized 
“Caring about those without Christ means taking the time to get involved in 


their lives.” 7° 


Practice: Consider using this simple sample script when contacting members, 
absentees, and prospects. A group leader should make this call monthly ... 
preferably weekly. 


Hello I'm (give them 
your name) from Church. May I speak with 

(person’s name)? How are you doing today? I’m calling on 
behalf of (group name). How can we pray for you? (Listen for 


need.) May I share your need with others who will pray for you? I also want to 
personally invite you to (give them information about a class social, 
church-wide event, discipleship group, etc.). Wed Jove for you to join us. 


After you have made a number of calls and established yourself as a caring 
friend, you will gain rapport and ultimately permission to ask them about their 
spiritual condition. Ask the following question, which is not threatening but is 
revealing, How would you describe where you are on your spiritual journey? 


Principle 8: Teach an Evangelistic Lesson Regularly 


An intentional presentation of the gospel accompanied with an invitation to 
respond should be scheduled consistently. When small group Bible teachers 
seek to keep the gospel at the center of all Bible teaching, a monthly or 


quarterly lesson with an appeal to follow Christ will yield results. Dr. Kelley, an 
ardent student, teacher, and champion for church evangelism said, “People 
who ate identified as prospects and involved in worship are cultivated through 
the Sunday School (small group Bible study). ... As prospects are involved in 


studying the Bible, they receive more and more exposure to the gospel.” ~4 
Purposeful prayer, outreach visitation, and personal calls would be worthwhile 
efforts to couple with teaching preparation in the weeks preceding the 
evangelistic lesson day. Members and participants can be encouraged to invite 
lost friends, family, or associates. 


Practice: Preview lessons in the curriculum to determine the best days to 
teach evangelistic lessons. Some printed curriculum contains prescribed 
evangelistic lessons. If you write or design your curriculum, make sure to 
include some gospel elements in your weekly lessons and present a clear 
gospel message on the evangelistic lesson day. Be sure to present the message 
and material accurately, address the spiritual needs of students, and expect a 
commitment to the gospel message. Consider a response card, counseling 
time, or sharing time as part of the group experience. You may want to “seed” 
the experience with individual group members sharing their own conversion 
stories in the weeks prior to the commitment day. The church or preaching 
calendar may be conducive for evangelistic lessons. Coordinate whenever 


possible. 
Principle 9: Celebrate Victories 


Jesus encouraged his followers that the angels in heaven rejoice when a sinner 
repents (Luke 15:10). Organizational success, spiritual victories, and life 
transformation deserve to be celebrated as a congregation. Celebrations not 
only encourage the church, but they reinforce the priority of evangelism, 
demonstrate shared ministry, and prompt leadership enlistment. Sensitive 
pastors and leaders recognize the birth of new groups, the salvation and 
baptism of new believers, successful ministry actions by specific groups, and 
numeric and spiritual growth. 


Practice: Schedule celebrations into training times by recognizing successful 
groups. Seek to find multiple points of success so multiple groups can be 
acknowledged. Provide a venue for leaders to report spiritual victories, 
numeric gains, multiplication efforts, new leader development, and other 
metrics. Setting goals in these areas at the beginning of a new year or ministry 
cycle allows leaders to pursue goals with greater purpose and intent. 
Recognitions may be as simple as public expression of appreciation or more 


elaborate as special gifts. Be sensitive to the best way to affirm servant leaders, 
some prefer private recognition with a personal note or lunch meeting with a 
pastor or key leader. 


Principle 10: Undergird Ministry with Prayer 


Prayer is essential for outreach and evangelistic success. Prayer is an 
irreplaceable component of the outreach and evangelism process. Evangelist 
and teacher Oscar Thompson reminded us, “The one indispensable ingredient 
in a great church ... in a close walk with God is know how to pray.” *° Matters 
of prayer include individuals who need restoration and regeneration, leaders 
who need anointing and encouragement, members who need to exercise 
spiritual giftedness, witnesses who need open doors to share the good news of 
Jesus, and lost souls who need receptivity to the message of the gospel. Too 
often the focus of prayer is the physical healing or financial needs of members 
when a more intense need is for the spiritual redemption of people far from 
God. Jesus gave attention to the needs of the outcasts, disenfranchised and 
marginalized members of his society. Personalized prayer connects people with 
Jesus in a supernatural way. 


Practice: Ask the following three questions as part of your group evaluation 
process. 


e Does your group have an evangelistic prayer list? 
e Do you take time to pray (fervently) for the names on the list? 


e Do you allow time for members to share their concerns for lost friends 
ot family? 


Provide each group member with an instruction guide to pray continually and 
fervently for individuals to come to Christ. Prayer prepares the heart of the 
witness and the receiver. 


Essentials for Success 


Successful small groups exhibit other important qualities and characteristics. 
While many more could be introduced, three are critical. 

Groups succeed when the pastor champions the ministry. Congregants 
and attendees respond to the pulpit ministry and proclamation. When a pastor 
shares his heart for people, presents a compelling vision, and supports the 
work of group leaders publicly, the ministry cannot help but grow. However, 


when a pastor is silent about group life, avoids the ministry, and fails to 
articulate the purpose and direction of groups, the ministry languishes. 

Modeling is the paramount teaching method. It is hard to explain internal 
motivations, but church members and attenders replicate in their church 
activity the patterns of the leaders. Hemphill said teachers “must have a clear 
testimony of a personal relationship with Jesus Christ and be one who actively 
shares that faith. It will be virtually impossible to develop a strong evangelistic 
climate in the Sunday School class if the teacher doesn’t embody the biblical 
principles related to witnessing.” 7° At both the congregational and group level, 
followers do what the leader does. Therefore, when the small group leader 
neglects participation in outreach events or fails to invite others to the group, 
members do likewise. The pastor’s absence from evangelistic visitation 
liberates members to imitate him. The result is evangelistic apathy. Leaders at 
all levels must model right living, right doing! 

Finally, growing evangelistic churches exude enthusiasm. Two axioms drive 
an evangelistic small group ministry. 


1. “When people feel good about their church or group they will invite 
people to come.” 


2. “When people are excited about their relationship with Jesus they will 
invite people to come.” 


Both axioms in effect are simultaneous multipliers. “When people feel good 
about their church or group and they are excited about their relationship to 
Christ, they will realy invite people to come.” *’ Conversely, when the opposite 
describes a church or group, the opposite results can be expected. Leaders 
must take care to allow the Spirit freedom to stimulate spiritual zeal and 
purposeful passion among believers. God desires to work; the task of leaders is 
to remove barriers that hinder the work of God and movement of the Spirit. 


Future and Possibilities 


Pastors and leaders often ask which should we do: Sunday School or small 
groups? The answer to the question depends on what you expect to happen in 
the meetings. Just labeling your ministry a small group or determining to meet 
on or off campus based on space is insufficient. The name and structure are 
subservient to the experience people have in the group. For example, 
millennials have high, and maybe unrealistic, expectations of small groups. 7° 


Dr. Kelley prophetically stated, “Perhaps the greatest challenge for the 


denomination is to keep the Sunday School focused on evangelism rather than 
nurture as it primary focus.” *? The challenge is even greater and more 
important for small group ministry today. 

Small group ministry is at a crossroads in many congregations. Churches 
that embrace either Sunday School or small groups as their primary strategy to 
equip members to serve, empower their leaders to lead, and open their doors 
to the lost and dying world will experience renewal and revitalization. Small 
groups afford an opportunity for the world to see authentic spiritual living and 
experience the transforming power of Christ. °° 

Churches that allow their small groups to become “holy huddles” of self- 
righteous or self-centered Christians can expect a slow decline in membership, 
resources, and ultimately spiritual fervor. Leaders and congregations that 
dismiss or reject the life-giving power of Christ as demonstrated in the church, 
the body of Christ, make themselves vulnerable to the slow, painful death of 
an organization. Allowing the group ministry of the church to languish in the 
face of such great need seems so unnecessary. With confidence we can 
proclaim, “God is sovereign and head of the church. He will preserve his 


people, build his church, and advance his kingdom!” 
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Target Group Evangelism 
E VANGELISM AND CHILDREN 


Donna Peavey and Stephanie Cline 


Children become Christians only through an experience of repentance and 
faith in Christ. In some way, a regenerate child must be able to express who 
Jesus is, what he did on his or her behalf, and that he resurrected. Like an 
adolescent or adult, a child must willingly choose to make a commitment of 
his or her life to Christ. Some may ask, can conversion of a child be sudden or 
is it gradual? While sudden conversion is a possibility, Scripture requires 
intentional spiritual nurturing that prepares a child for conversion. Both 
nurture and evangelism are necessary; “Nurture prepares the way, evangelism 
brings the good news that Jesus is the way.” ! 

Southern Baptists have a conversionist theology—meaning that the way to 
become a Christian is by conversion, regardless of age. “Conversionist 
theology assumes an awareness of alienation from God, a recognition of God’s 
provision for our salvation in Jesus Christ, and the cooperation of the human 
will with the divine will in effecting a conversion.” * A child, at a point in time 
and enabled by God’s grace, becomes a Christian. While the child’s faith and 
repentance bring about regeneration, God initiates revelation and 
reconciliation. 

Children are of utmost importance to Jesus. Matt 19:13-15 describes 
probably the most recognized interaction between Jesus and children. Jesus 
had been teaching about the nature of marriage when “some children were 
brought to Him so that He might lay His hands on them and pray; and the 
disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, ‘Let the children alone, and do not 
hinder them from coming to Me; for the kingdom of heaven belongs to such 
as these. After laying His hands on them, He departed from there.” The 
disciples, those closest to Jesus (could this be church leaders today?), rebuked 
the adults who were bringing the children, either because they thought the 
children would be bothersome to him or were too young to understand. 
Clearly, Jesus was displeased with his disciples and called the children to 
himself, demonstrating the value he placed on them. Church leaders must 


encourage parents and other significant adults in the lives of children to bring 
them to him. 

Before Jesus ascended to heaven, he addressed his followers and issued a 
final command, commonly known as the Great Commission, to “go therefore 
and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I 
commanded you” (Matt 28:19—20). All nations means all people, including 
children. Jesus also quoted from the Shema when he said in Matt 22:37 that 
the greatest commandment is, “You shall love the Lord your God with all your 
heart, and with all your soul, and with all your mind.” The Shema (Deut 6:4—5) 
also instructed Israel to teach God’s commandments to their children. Jesus 
joined the Great Commission and the Great Commandment, demonstrating 
they are inextricably intertwined. Obedience to God’s commands is a 
demonstration of love for him. Nurturing, teaching, and sharing the gospel 
with children are essential to demonstrating love and obedience to the 
commands of God. 

The nurture, teaching, and evangelism of children must take into account 
their developmental stage to avoid coercing them into confessing faith in 
Christ. Parents and church leaders do a disservice to young children when they 
expect them to understand concepts too complex for their stage of 
development. Children have spiritual experiences, and many respond to the 
loving nature of Jesus. This is a step toward faith and should not be equated 
with a responsible decision for Christ as it does not demonstrate the required 
understanding of key biblical truths. Faith required for salvation is 
accompanied by a sense of remorse and repentance. 

Considering that such faith is required for salvation, a century-long trend 
among Southern Baptists that should be given attention is the drop in the 
average age of baptism. From 1899 to 1916, the average age for conversion 
and church membership was sixteen, in contrast with churches practicing 
infant baptism. From 1935 to 1955, the norm for conversion was nine to ten 
years of age. According to the 1966-67 reports of SBC churches, 48 percent of 
all baptisms were children age twelve and under. Of that number, 20 percent 
were age six to eight, with less than 1 percent under six. In 1970, Clifford Ingle 
predicted that on the basis of the trend, “It is reasonable to expect that 
children of four or ftve years of age will be considered as prospects for 
evangelistic activity.” ° His prediction has come to pass. 

In 2014, a task force on evangelism and baptisms reported “the only 
consistently growing age group in baptisms is age five and under.” * This is 
alarming, considering Southern Baptists believe baptism is “an act of 


obedience symbolizing the believer’s faith in a crucified, buried, and risen 
Savior, the believer’s death to sin, the burial of the old life, and the resurrection 
to walk in newness of life in Christ Jesus. It is a testimony to his faith in the 
final resurrection of the dead.” ° Are these children truly converted? 

Young children can be saved. Yet history has taught us most children who 
make that decision under the age of seven tend to ask for rebaptism later. 
Responsible evangelism must be practiced because children are pliable and 
want to please, so they may yield to pressure from adults and peers to profess 
conversion. Hugh Wamble, professor of church history at Midwestern 
Theological Seminary, wrote, “Baptists have insisted that a church should 
consist only of regenerate persons admitted by believer’s baptism only. But 
now they admit children to communion and to voting privileges at a younger 
age than do most Protestant Paedobaptists.” ° A worrying result of baptizing 
children too young is churches will be filled with unregenerate church 
members. 

The task force also acknowledged a next generation problem, stating that 
although SBC churches have “increasingly provided programs for children, 
students and young adults, we are not being effective in winning and discipline 
the next generation to follow Christ.” ’To address the problem, the task force 
recommends efforts be made to reach and make disciples of the next 
generation. Additionally, church leaders must renew their focus on equipping 
parents and church leaders to communicate the gospel to the next generation. 
° Tf the children of today are going to embrace Christ as Savior, then Christians 
must commit to both nurturing and responsible evangelism. 

How responsive are children to the gospel message? Children between the 
ages of five and thirteen are more likely than any other age group to accept 
Christ as Savior. A 2004 study by the Barna Group revealed just how receptive 
American children are to the gospel message and the window of opportunity 
for responsibly and effectively reaching them. Barna found 43 percent of all 
Americans who accept Jesus Christ as their Savior do so before age thirteen, 
and of that number, 64 percent make their commitment to Christ before their 
eighteenth birthday. Furthermore, 40 percent of the born-again people aligned 
with a Protestant church make their decision as children. ° Yet, most 
evangelistic efforts target adolescents and adults. Research indicates one’s 
spiritual condition at age thirteen is a strong predictor of one’s adult spiritual 
profile. The time has come for Christian parents, ministers, churches, and 
Christian ministries serving children to recognize that children develop their 


theological and moral worldviews by the time they are thirteen and to make 
intentional efforts to share the gospel message with them. 

Many parents, pastors, church staff, and children’s leaders find it difficult 
to share the gospel with children. They are unsure about what to say when a 
child is showing genuine interest and concern over their spiritual condition 
and how to know when a child is ready to accept Christ. Equipping the saints 
to share the gospel with children is necessary. There is no one special formula 
for sharing the gospel with children. In fact, sticking to a presentation outline 
may cause the evangelist to misread the situation and fail to answer the child’s 
questions. 

To illustrate, a crying preteen girl approached a counselor during the 
invitation at a summer camp worship service. The counselor, who was trained 
in counseling children, made no assumptions and said, “Tell me what is on 
your mind. What would you like to talk about?” The child responded she was 
concerned about her teenage sister’s salvation, and so the counselor prayed for 
the sister with the child. A young boy responded to the invitation at VBS. 
When the counselor asked why he had come, he responded, “Well, if my 
brother is a sinner, | must be one too!” This young boy was taking a step 
toward saving faith, but he was not ready to make a decision. 


10 Guiding Principles to Remember When Sharing 
the Gospel with Children 


1. The gospel is best communicated in the context of a relationship. 


Barna found of the Christians who embraced Christ as Savior before 
their teen years, half were led to Christ by their parents, with another 


one in five led by some other friend or relative. !° 


Children develop trust through relationships. When they know and trust 
the person sharing the gospel, they are more at ease and receptive. At 
children’s camps and Vacation Bible Schools, the gospel presentation is 
most often shared close to the end of the session after the children have 
become familiar with the evangelist. Christ uses transformed people, 
not programs and activities, to touch the life of a child. 


2. Biblical language should be used when sharing the gospel, and the words need to be defined 
in child-friendly language. 


The language of the faith is important, and it should be spoken to 
children. They must hear and use any language in order to understand it 
and become fluent. Sacred, biblical words that are unfamiliar need to be 
defined. Children are told that Jesus is the Savzor— he saves them from 
their sin. They wonder what those words mean. Child-friendly 
definitions for words commonly used in gospel presentations, such as 


Lord , forgive , eternal , repent , and confess , should be developed. 


3. Avoiding Zionese and using clear language increases the child’s understanding. 


Religious vocabulary, often referred to as the language of Zion, consists 
of words and phrases used by Christians for generations. These terms 
are meaningful to those who understand them but are confusing to 
children and others who are unfamiliar with the language. For example, 
when someone says “Give your heart to Jesus,” a child may think, “Why 
does Jesus need my heart? I need my heart.” Instead, the evangelist 
should say, “Start a relationship with Jesus.” Because children connect 
wotds they hear with words they already know, they can misinterpret the 
meaning of what has been stated. When “God ts holy” is heard, a child 
may think, “God is full of holes.” The evangelist should say, “God is 
holy. That means he is good and perfect.” Instead of the Zionese 
phrase, “Jesus saves us from our sin,” the evangelist should say “Jesus 
saves us from the consequences of our sin,’ which expresses more 
accurately what Jesus accomplished on the cross. Children understand 
consequences. 


4. Ouestions elicits responses that reveal a child’s level of understanding. 


Open-ended questions allow children to respond with more 
information about their understanding, attitudes, and feelings. Instead 
of asking, “Do you understand what sin is?” the evangelist should ask, 
“What do you understand about sin?” If a child doesn’t understand 
essential biblical concepts, he should not be pressed into making a 
decision. Some children are still in the discerning stage and not ready to 
make a decision. 


3. Leading questions should be avoided in a gospel presentation. 


Leading questions can manipulate a child and generally prompt a false 


response. For example, asking a child is she wants to go to heaven and 
then telling her if she prays the sinner’s prayer she will go to heaven 
does not lead to true conversion. The result is a false positive, as she 
may believe she is now saved. 


5. The whole gospel should be shared with the child. 


Galatians 1:7 is clear: “There are some who are disturbing you and want 
to distort the gospel of Christ.” A child can understand the gospel 
message in its entirety under the leadership of the Holy Spirit who 
guides the child into a/ truth. The responsible evangelist must share the 
biblical truths in language on a level children can understand, which 
takes preparation and practice. 


7. The Holy Spirit should be trusted. 


He is at work to give understanding, convict of sin, and draw the child 
to himself. Rom 1:16 states the gospel is “the power of God for 
salvation to everyone who believes.” The evangelist should spend time 
in prayer before sharing the gospel and be sensitive to the Spirit’s 
leading. 


3. The Bible and other resources should be used when sharing the gospel with children. 


Children can highlight verses used in the gospel presentation in their 
Bible and write a list of the verses inside the cover. By doing so, they can 
return to the gospel presentation and review it. Gospel tracts may be 
read by the child during and after the gospel presentation. 


). Children should have their questions answered. 


Children often have questions about heaven, hell, and death, among 
others. The questions they ask give clues as to how the Holy Spirit is 
working in their life. The wise evangelist takes the time to listen and 
answer the questions. 


10. Children should express their thoughts and feelings in a prayer of their own words. 


Conversion is between the child and Jesus. He wants to hear from the 
child, not the evangelist. Rote and repeat-after-me prayers of salvation 
are not a biblical model. 


Sharing the Gosepl with Children 


Before beginning a gospel presentation, the evangelist should tell the child that 
gospel means “good news—telling the message about Christ, the kingdom of 
God, and salvation.” !! The following presentation emphasizes God’s plan of 
salvation from creation to Jesus. 


The Gospel as Presented in'The Gospel: God’s Plan for Me 


e God Rules —God created everything, including you and me, and he 
oversees all he created. Verses to look at include Gen 1:1; Col 1:16—-17; 


and Rev 4:11. !” 


e We Sinned — When we disobey God, we sin. Sin is an action, attitude, or 
thought that displeases God. Sin is what separates us from God, and we 
deserve his punishment of death. Verses to look at include Rom 3:23 and 
Rom 6:23. 


e God Provided —Because sin entered the world, God provided his perfect 
Son Jesus as the way to rescue us from the punishment we deserve. Jesus 
alone saves us, and we can’t earn it on our own. Verses to show include 


John 3:16 and Eph 2:8—9. 


e Jesus Gives —Jesus lived a perfect life, died on the cross so we would not 
have to live separated from God forever, and rose again. Because Jesus 
died for us, we can live with God forever in heaven. Verses to look at 


include Rom 5:8; 2 Cor 5:21; Eph 2:8—9; and 1 Pet 3:18. 


e We Respond —We are given the opportunity to choose to follow Jesus— 
believe he died on the cross and rose again three days later—repent (turn 
away) from the sin, and turn to Jesus. When you choose to live for Jesus, 
tell others what you did. Verses to show children include John 14:6 and 


Rom 10:9-10, 13. !° 
The ABCs of Responding to the Gospel 
The ABCs help a child remember how to respond to the gospel. 


A: Admit you are a sinner and repent. Repent means to turn around 
ot change direction. We turn away from our sin and toward God. 


B: Bedeve Jesus is God’s Son and receive his gift of forgiveness from 
sin. 


C. Confess to God, and other people, that Jesus is your Savior, and he 
is Lord of yout life. 4 


Engaging Children in Evangelism 


Christians must communicate the truth about their faith for boys and girls to 


understand and experience. 'S Once a child has become a Christian, he is to be 
obedient to the Great Commission and the Great Commandment. Church 
leaders and parents can equip children to share the gospel and engage children 
in evangelism through the following ways: 


Develop a mission-minded attitude. 

Children should understand God is mission-minded on a local and global 
scale. Jesus commanded, “Go therefore and make disciples of all the 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I commanded you” (Matt 
28:19—20). Children come to understand the needs of their community by 
being involved with local mission agencies and meeting missionaries 
around the world. 

Second, parents who are mission-minded model such for their children. 
The church must equip parents to model mission-mindedness in the 
home. Children can invite their friends to church—whether it be an event 
like Vacation Bible School (VBS) or a regular Sunday service. Children 
may have friends who do not own Bibles. Parents can take children 
shopping for a Bible their friend may like. In the Bible, the child can write 
a note or highlight favorite verses, and present it as a gift. In the home, 


prayer can also be a powerful tool to build a mission-minded focus. '° 


Pray for friends and family. 

Prayer in the home can start with meal times but can grow into prayer for 
others. '’ Children can make a list of friends and family with a need for 
salvation and other needs for which they can pray. Similarly, children can 
be shown a map of the world and be led to pray for missionaries sharing 
the gospel in a selected country. Children can be taught how to use a 
prayer journal or create a prayer board—one side 1s “prayers”; the other 
side is “praises.” When God answers a prayer, the children can move the 
“prayer to the side of “praises.” Activities such as the prayer journal and 
prayer board help children grow in their relationship with Christ, as they 


look back and see how God worked in the situations. These activities 
engage the children physically, which reinforces their learning. 


Equip children to share the gospel. 

Equipping children to share the gospel with others is crucial to their 
ability to effectively share the gospel. Children may practice sharing the 
gospel presentation presented earlier in the chapter. The more the child 
practices sharing the gospel, the more confident he or she becomes in 
their ability. Children may practice with family members or peers at 
church. 


Help children write and share their testimony. 

An essential part of evangelism is telling one’s story or testimony. All 
Christians have a testimony of how Jesus changed their life. A testimony 
involves three sections: what life was like before becoming a Christian, 
how the choice was made, and what life is like as a Christian. Children 
should be led to understand that as they mature in their relationship with 
God, they will be able to add to the third portion of the testimony. 
Telling their testimony to family and friends helps children become more 
comfortable in sharing it and will help them share the gospel when taking 
part in local mission projects and mission trips. 


Involve children in local mission propects. 

Children can share the gospel message while serving at a food bank, 
writing cards, and visiting nursing home patients; they can collect toys, 
nonperishable food items, socks, gloves, and blankets for local shelters. 
Children are able to take much responsibility for collection drives. Visits 
to local mission sites provide children the opportunity to share their faith 
and learn about the needs of others. 


Involve children in age-appropriate mission trips. 

Children can share the gospel with others by being involved in local, 
national, or international mission trips taken with the church or their 
family. Mission trips are an excellent way for families to serve together. 
Children of all ages can participate in evangelism on mission trips. 
Whether they are the ones sharing the gospel or watching their parents 
do so, children can grow with the experience. Involving children in 
missions can lay a foundation for a future call. '* One researcher 
concluded that one-third of missionaries in the early 1900s recollected 
their first interest in missions as children. !? The Woman’s Missionary 
Union (WMU) hosts an annual summer mission trip in the United States 


for families to participate in together. Age-appropriate mission trips and 
local projects allow children to grow and see the needs of others while 
being the hands and feet of Jesus. 


The decision to accept Christ as Savior is one every person must make for him 
ot herself, regardless of age. Parents, family members, and church leaders 
nurture and teach children, working together to bring them to the time when 
they are ready, able, and willing, to make a decision. While the evangelist must 
be prepared to share the gospel with children in a manner that is age- 
appropriate and biblically sound, the Holy Spirit “will convict the world 
concerning sin and righteousness and judgment” (John 16:8). 
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Target Group Evangelism 


E VANGELIZING YOUTH AND COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


David Odom 


Toby is a loud and rambunctious seventh grader who loves video games, sci-fi 
novels, and pestering girls. He spends his time at school, hanging out with 
friends, and doing whatever his single mom tells him to do. He’s a good kid 
and mostly stays out of trouble. However, Toby is not a Christian, and he 
doesn’t attend a church. As far as he knows, he doesn’t even know anyone who 
is a Christian or goes to church. To Toby, Sunday is just another day, and God 
ist real. 

Tamra is a smart, outgoing junior in high school. She enjoys school and 
spending time with her two best friends. Tamra works part-time at a local fast- 
food restaurant to help her family make ends meet. She hopes to go to college 
and become a teacher, but unless she gets a scholarship, that dream may die. 
Tamra is an unbeliever, but one of her best friends, Samantha, is a Christian. 
At first, she thought it was odd and ridiculous to believe in Jesus and go to 
church. However, as she considers her life after high school, she has begun to 
wonder about life’s meaning and purpose. 

Junglim is a bright and funny twenty-year-old. She has several good 
friends, but family is most important to Junglim. She is an engineering major 
in college and lives on campus but spends weekends at home. She feels 
pressure to excel in school in order to get into the graduate school she wants. 
As a result, Junglim does not spend time on anything other than school and 
family. Although Sue, one of her classmates, has invited her to a campus Bible 
study, Junglim has never attended. Junglim is not a Christian. 

Each of these youth and college students represents someone who needs 
the gospel. They need someone to take the time to engage them with the 
message of salvation. They need leaders who will train and mobilize other 
believers to share their faith with them. They need you. 

According to Barna Group, today’s youth and college students are part of 
the first truly post-Christian generation. | The term post-Christian refers to a 


decline in spiritual indicators such as church attendance, belief in God, prayer, 
and Bible reading. Despite these declines, the teenage and young adult years 
continue to hold spiritual significance. Most believers become a Christian 
before age twenty-one. * Less than one out of every four accept Christ after 
their twenty-first birthday. ° The apostle Paul wrote in Phim 1:6 (italics added), 
“T pray that you may be active in sharing your faith so that you may know every 
good thing you have in Christ Jesus.” * Ministry leaders must clearly 
communicate the vision and purpose for evangelism and develop a strategic 
evangelistic process for reaching youth and college students. 

A healthy ministry invites young people and college students into a 
relationship with Jesus Christ and helps them grow toward spiritual maturity. 
However, a priority on evangelism does not happen automatically. Seventy-five 
percent of youth leaders view “building relationships” as the main concern 
while only 20 percent see evangelism as a high priority. ° Evangelism will only 
become a core value when ministers provide “genuine and dramatic leadership 
in that direction.” ° The most effective leaders lead by example. John Maxwell 
says, “People do what people see.” ’ Students and adult leaders need to see 
healthy evangelism modeled. ® The fitst step in modeling evangelism is an 
understanding of what makes youth and college students unique. 


Know Your Audience 


Over the last decade, discussions of young people have centered on 
Millennials. However, today’s teenagers and college students are known by a 
new name: Generation Z (born 1996-2010). Approximately 1.8 billion Gen 
Z’ers exist worldwide—the largest youth population ever.’ They make up 25.9 
percent of the US population. !” 

Generation Z is characterized by pluralistic ideology and superficial 
theology. '! Gen Z has a hard time believing in a good God who would allow 
evil and pain in the world. '? Consequently, most people ages eighteen to 
twenty-five do not have a relationship with Christ and are not prepared for a 


lifetime of faith. !° The faith of most young adults is weak and anemic. 
Here are few more of the findings: 


e 57 percent use a smartphone four ot more hours a day 4 


e Daily interact with three to five screens (compared to one to two for 
Millennials) !° 


¢ Eight hours of total electronic exposure daily '° 


¢ 94 percent of eighteen- to twenty-four-yeat-olds watch YouTube '’ 


¢ 57 percent of teens have met a new friend online !® 


e Lower attention span of eight seconds (down from twelve seconds in 
2000) 


¢ Open-minded ”” 


¢ Empowered to change institutions (including the church) 7! 


e 78 percent believe in God and 41 percent attend weekly religious services 
22 


¢ Twice as likely as adults to be atheists 7° 


¢ Social activists who want to join a cause ** 


Seven out of ten high school students have significant doubts about God and 
faith. *° Yet fewer than half talk with either church leaders or peers about their 
struggles. *° Recent LifeWay research shows 66 percent of students who were 
active in church during high school drop out during their college years. 7’ 

Even if today’s youth and college students do not drop out of the church, 
they are more likely to develope an immature faith. In fact, the faith of many 
adults in the church is immature. Kenda Creasy Dean explains the problems in 
youth ministry are representative of problems in the church as a whole: “The 
religiosity of American teenagers must be read primarily as a reflection of their 
parents’ religious devotion (or lack thereof) and, by extension, that of their 
congregations.” *° Teens mirror the faith modeled for them by parents and 
members of the congregation. 


Communicating a Vision and Purpose for 
Evangelism 


The greatest need of every teenager and college student is to come to faith in 
Christ. The Bible provides clear support for an emphasis on evangelism. 
Evangelism is part of the Great Commission (Matt 28:19-20). God desires for 
every student to repent and turn to him (John 3:17; 2 Tim 2:3-4; 2 Pet 3:9). 
Jesus died for everyone (Heb 2:9; 1 Tim 4:10; 1 John 2:2). God will forgive 
anyone who calls on him (Rom 10:13). Although the biblical imperative is 


clear, some church leaders struggle with the tension between a focus on 
discipleship and evangelism. 


The Tension between Discipleship and 
Evangelism 


In some churches today there exists a dichotomy between evangelism and 
discipleship—between an attraction-based ministry approach (evangelism) and 
one that focuses on training (discipleship). It is common for a church to 
emphasize one over the other. Church leaders may feel pressure to focus on 
ministry and programs for the current members of the congregation. 


ATTRACT ——_}+- TRAIN | 


Figure 1. The Tension between Discipleship and Evangelism 
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However, the tension between these two does not have to exist at all. A 
healthy church includes evangelism and discipleship along with worship, 
ministry, and fellowship. *” “True discipleship leads to making evangelism a 
priority. And evangelism leads to an even greater desire for discipleship.” *! 
Ephesians 4:11 describes the role of an evangelist as a vital part of equipping 
the church. 

Pressures to meet the perceived needs of church members are not the only 
reason churches do not focus on evangelism. Church leaders and volunteers 
use excuses such as I’ not outgoing, I'm not good at public speaking, and I dont know 
what to say or how to start a conversation. These excuses may stem from fear and 
inexperience. Healthy churches provide training to prepare believers to share 
their faith. An evangelistic focus is the result of missional culture within the 


church. 


Missional Culture 


The mission of the church is the mission of youth and collegiate ministry. It is 
not enough to focus on evangelizing and discipling youth; leaders must focus 
on disciples who produce disciples. The goal is replication. °* Producing 
disciple makers happens through evangelistic training and discipleship. 

Leaders must intentionally engage young people and help them grow 
toward spiritual maturity. °° Pastors begin the disciple-making process by 


leading young people to a saving relationship with Jesus Christ. The next step 
is providing young people with the spiritual food necessary for growth. They 
need the spiritual food of God’s word. Youth need to learn how to share their 
faith. In order to spiritually mature, teenagers need regular engagement in both 
areas because they are cyclical—evangelism leads to Bible study and Bible 


study informs evangelism. ** 


Some view evangelism from two basic approaches: signposts and sales. *° 
Signposts point the way, and salespeople try to close the deal. The problem 
with this view is that church leaders tend to focus on pointing the way without 
ever calling for a personal response to the gospel. I believe there is a place for 
both in today’s youth and college ministry. Leaders should develop 
incarnational relationships with youth and young adults. However, leaders 
should also develop a strategy that includes explicit gospel presentations and 
invitations for a response. 


Strategic Evangelistic Process for Youth and 
College Ministry 


Prayer fuels evangelism. °° Before adopting an evangelistic strategy, wise 
leaders will pray for a harvest of souls and for insight to lead effectively. A six- 
step process will help leaders develop a strategy for clearly presenting the 
gospel to students. First, leaders need to develop relationships with youth and 
college students. Next, leaders need to build a ministry structure for reaching 
young people. Third, church leaders must train students and adults to share 
the gospel. Fourth, leaders should harness the power of personal testimony. 
Fifth, leaders should share the gospel in multiple contexts. Sixth, ministers 
must invite a response to the gospel. 


1. Develop Relationships 


Rather than a program, a leadet’s priority should be on building godly 
relationships with teenagers and college students. *’ Jesus focused on 
relationships. The call to “follow Me” in Matt 4:19 was a relational 
invitation. Jesus invited his disciples into a relationship with him. True 
discipleship can only take place in the context of relationships. Leaders 
must intentionally invest in relationships with young people. God- 


centered relationships produce faithful and mature disciples. ** 


But church leaders cannot do it alone. They need caring adults who are 
willing to come alongside youth and college students. Leaders need to 
build an “environment of care and discipleship” by providing many ways 


for adults to invest time with young people. *” 


The mentor and mentee relationship provide a strong basis for 
discipleship and disciple-making, Learning from the example of others 1s 
an effective model used throughout Scripture. It is still true today. In fact, 
the strongest predictor of a student staying in church after high school is 
three or more adults investing in that young person’s life between ages 


fifteen and eighteen. *” 


Leaders must intentionally seek out godly adults willing to mentor young 
people who often do not have relationships with older and wiser 

believers. *! Leaders must recruit disciple-making adults who demonstrate 
faithfulness, reliability, and dependability. 4* Once leaders have developed 


relationships, it’s time to build a structure for evangelism. 


. Build a Structure for Evangelism 


As with any ministry, leaders should begin with the end in mind. What is 
the goal of evangelism? How will you help youth and college students 
erow in their faith? What is your process for helping young people move 
from new believer to a disciple? The apostle Paul talked about the goal of 
discipleship in his letter to the Ephesians. 


Until we all attain to the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to a mature man, to the 
measure of the stature which belongs to the fullness of Christ. 
As a result, we ate no longer to be children, tossed here and 
there by waves and carried about by every wind of doctrine, by 
the trickery of men, by craftiness in deceitful scheming; but 
speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in all aspects into 
Him who is the head, even Christ, from whom the whole body, 
being fitted and held together by what every joint supplies, 
according to the proper working of each individual part, causes 
the growth of the body for the building up of itself in love. 
(Eph 4:13—16) 


Paul explained the process of spiritual growth in developmental terms. 
He describes it as the natural progression from infancy to adulthood. 
According to Paul, maturing faith is strong enough to withstand “every 
wind of doctrine” and “deceitful scheming,’ He also described a person 
with maturing faith as one who understands his or her place in the body 
of Christ. To develop maturing faith in youth and college students, 
leaders should develop a strategy that begins with evangelism and 
continues through the discipleship process. 


The process of evangelism and discipleship has been illustrated over the 
years by well-known leaders. In several models, the process incorporates 
four broad levels of maturity for a believer. 4° Doug Fields, in Purpose 
Driven Youth Ministry , uses community/ctowd, congregation, committed, 
and core. ** Sonlife Ministries uses outreach, growth, ministry training, 
and leadership multiplication. * At Cru (formerly Campus Crusade for 
Christ), it is win, build, equip, and send. *° Jay Sedwick uses curious, 
convinced, committed, and commissioned. *’ Steve Vandereriff and 
Richard Brown call their four levels: entry, evangelize, edify, and equip. 


The streneth of Vandereriff and Brown’s approach is a dedicated level of 
evangelistic intention. While the others imply evangelism in the first or 
second level, Vandereriff and Brown state the intention of stage two is to 
see “unsaved students to commit to Christ.” “* Duffy Robbins describes a 
six-level progression—pool of humanity, come, grow, disciple, develop, 


and multiplier—that corresponds to three relational ministry levels: 


contact, connect, and contribute. * 


Leaders can use one of these models or develop their own. The point is 
to adopt a process that leads students to evangelize the lost and help 
them grow toward maturity in Christ. It is not enough to focus on 
evangelism; leaders must focus on making disciples who produce 


disciple-makers. The goal is to replicate yourself. >” 
. Train Students and Adults to Share the Gospel 


An effective witness is a trained witness. Students and adults need to 
know how to share their faith. However, before you train others, you 
need training. For some leaders, the first step might involve participation 
in an evangelistic training event for church leaders. 


Modeling evangelism is one of the best ways to train others to share their 
faith. °! Jesus inspired his followers by offering his life as an example to 
follow. °? Leaders can do the same. As leaders make evangelistic visits, 
they should take youth with them. When preparing for an evangelistic 
sermon, leaders can invite college students to help plan the message. 


In my own ministry, I have used a variety of gospel presentation methods 
to lead students to faith in Christ. The ABCs of the Gospel is easy to 
remember—Admit, Believe, and Confess. In the 1990s, I used FAITH— 
Forgiveness, Available, Impossible, Turn, and Heaven. A tried-and-true 
method is the Roman Road to Salvation, which uses key verses from the 
book of Romans (Rom 3:23; 6:23; 5:8; 9:9-10). Another method is a 
relational approach called Gospel Conversations, which uses the 3 Circles 
(God’s design, brokenness, and gospel) diagram. sie 


In addition to key verses describing how to become a Christian, leaders 
should also prepare for questions and doubts. Leaders should become 
familiar with apologetic responses to questions such as: How do we know 
the Bible is true? Is Jesus the only way to a right relationship with God? 
Why is baptism important? 


A reasoned response is helpful, but a personal relationship of mutual 
trust is the key. The necessity of mutual trust is why relationships and 
community are vital One of the personal characteristics most 
significantly related to evangelism is “increased honesty about questions 
and struggles.” >4 Relationships provide a safe environment for questions 
and doubts related to salvation. Leaders must be sensitive to questions 
and doubts, seeing them as “faith-forming opportunities rather than 
freak-out moments of failure.” °° Many of today’s young people desire a 
sense of belonging before they believe. Not every gospel conversation 
has to be an in-depth proclamation of the gospel. °° 


4. Harness the Power of Testimony 


A personal testimony can be a powerful witness. Leaders must encourage 
students to share their personal stories of God’s work in their lives. These 
testimonies might include conversion experiences, breakthroughs, and 
stoties of God’s work in the lives of church members. ®’ “When a people 
can see their story located within God’s story, the work of the church 


gains greater meaning,” *° 


A basic testimony outline is: (1) What your life was like before Christ, (2) 
How you became a Christian, and (3) How Jesus has changed your life. 
Instruct students to memorize and practice sharing their testimony with 
friends and family. Once students have mastered their testimonies, they 
are ready to share with others. I have used student testimonies in worship 
settings, in beach evangelism, at campus clubs, on mission trips, and 
during evangelistic visits. 


. Share in Multiple Contexts 


ni 


Leaders should share the gospel in multiple contexts. For example, in a 
large group gathering, a leader might present the basics of how to 
become a Christian using the ABCs of the Gospel method. In a small 
group setting, a leader could discuss the Roman Road to Salvation. In a 
one-on-one encounter, a leader might have a Gospel Conversation. Any 
given week, leaders should plan to engage students in all three contexts. 
In addition, leaders should train volunteers to engage in all three contexts 
as well. 


. Invite a Response 


mN 


A missing ingredient in some evangelistic efforts is a call for response. 
Church leaders will follow the gospel presentation steps and stop short of 
inviting youth and college students to accept Christ. Yet inviting a 
response ts biblical. Biblical examples of calling for response include: 


o Jonah (Jonah 1:1—2; 3:4—5; 4:1—2) 

o Elijah (1 Kgs 18:21, 36-39) 

o Jesus (Matt 4:12—22; Mark 2:13—14; Luke 19:1—6, 8-10) 
o Peter (Acts 2:36—39) 

o Paul (Acts 17:1—4) 


Some hesitation to calling for response is warranted. Leaders do not want to 
be manipulative or prey on the emotions of young people. °? Yet I wonder if 
part of the reason baptism rates are down is that church leaders have 
abandoned the use of an invitation to call for a personal response to the 
gospel. If leaders are concerned about avoiding manipulation, train adults to 
conduct effective decision counseling and follow-up. Leaders can also invite 
youth to stay after the service to speak privately instead of a traditional “come 
forward” invitation. College leaders could ask students to send text messages if 


they have questions about salvation. There are multiple ways to invite a 
response—the key is to do it and let the Holy Spirit do his work. 

The summer after seventh grade year, Toby attended a sports clinic run by 
a local church youth ministry. He had a great time and made several new 
friends. He also made a connection with Jake, a college student who served as 
one of the clinic coaches. Jake invited Toby and his friends to youth camp. On 
the last night of camp, Toby made a decision to accept Christ. He is now being 
discipled by Jake. 

Samantha had been praying for weeks for the right opportunity to share 
with Tamra. She attended evangelism training at her church and memorized 
her testimony and several key Scripture verses. One day Tamra and Samantha 
were looking at college brochures for schools with childhood education 
degrees. Samantha saw Tamra looking at a brochure with three ABC building 
blocks on the cover. She reached out and wrote “admit, believe, confess,” 
across the blocks. Tamra asked her what that meant. Samantha spent a few 
minutes explaining the plan of salvation and then asked Tamra if she wanted 
to accept Christ. Tamra said she wasn’t ready but would think about. Although 
Samantha was disappointed her friend didn’t make a decision that day, she 
knew God was at work in Tamra’s life. Samantha continues to pray for Tamra 
and for further opportunities to share her faith. 

Sue took another approach to evangelism after Junglim rejected the idea of 
spending time at a campus Bible study. She began to engage Junglim in Gospel 
Conversations. At first, it was a question about what Junglim believed about 
global warming and the environment. Sue used the opportunity to share that 
as a Christian, she believes it is important to care for the planet. Over the 
course of several weeks, Sue talked with Junglim about her thoughts on God, 
sin, death, and Jesus. One day after class, Sue shared the 3 Circles evangelistic 
tool. A week later, Junglim asked Sue to pray with her to receive Christ as 
Savior. 

Jake, Samantha, and Sue all have one thing in common. They each had 
church leaders who gave them evangelistic training and encouragement to 
share their faith with others. You can do the same. 
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Target Group Evangelism 


MEN AND WOMEN IN EVANGELISM : 
KEYS TO RELATIONAL OUTREACH AND 
DISCIPLEMAKING 


Jody Dean and Emily Dean 


When Jesus came in the flesh to bring the gift of the good news of the gospel, 
he brought his gift of salvation to all people, both men and women. For 
centuries men and women around the globe have heard and responded to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. In Gal 3:28, the apostle Paul points out the gospel is 
the same for all, while the way in which individuals receive and respond to the 
gospel may be different based on the unique distinctions in gender. 

Why is it that studies in recent decades have found women to be more 
likely to be involved in the church than men! , more likely to say religion is 
very important in their lives, and more likely to pray on a regular basis? * While 
the gender gap is decreasing slightly from the 1980s, the smaller gap can be 
attributed to an overall decline in church attendance from both men and 
women. As the religious landscape in America changes, the decrease is likely a 
result of the increase in “nones,” or those who have no religious affiliation at 
all. ? With overall church attendance in decline, opportunities now abound for 
sharing the gospel to both men and women. If women are more likely to 
participate in church, then what can the church do to focus greater efforts on 
reaching men while continuing to reach more women with the gospel? 


Relational Outreach among Men 


Men who have been connected to a Southern Baptist church for the past 
several decades likely have memories of brotherhood program, church work 
days, and wild game dinners. However, the influence of men for the kingdom 
is broader and should involve men reaching men for Christ. The reality is 
many in-depth approaches to reach men and begin a discipleship process have 
not been as strong as those by women in most churches. However, the trend 


may be changing as churches begin to see a greater desire for men’s ministry 
with a discipleship focus. An emphasis of men mentoring men to grow into 
the people God has called them to be is vital to evangelism. If we reach men, 
then we also should have a pipeline for these men to be discipled, find 
community, and learn to serve using their giftedness through the local church. 
Natural opportunities for outreach abound as men: 


1. Develop an inclusive spirit. 


A men’s ministry with an inclusive spirit is one that invites all men to 
come and be a part of the holistic nature of the church. The problem for 
many men is the awkwardness of feeling connected to a local church. 
Sometimes it is hard for men to be open and inviting to other men, and 
this lack of an inclusive spirit can be a vulnerable point in reaching other 
men for Christ. If men move from being worship attenders to being 
engaged in a small group for discipleship, then opportunities for serving 
within the body would be a natural result cascading in the relational 
components of outreach. Community can occur for men in many ways. 
When we help men find other men with similar interests, whether in 
sports, food, family, or work, then relational evangelism can naturally 
occur. Men have to decide how they are going to take their influence 
among the men they do life with to engage in a gospel conversation. 


2. Invite friends. 


How many men play golf, watch a football game, fish, spend time at the 
gym, or pursue other hobbies? The idea of inviting others with an 
inclusive spirit does not add to how we are already living life. The change 
with having an inclusive spirit is that as we are going, we are intentional 
to invite others to join. Experiencing God highlighted this reality years ago 
with the concept that God ts already at work and invites us to join him in 
the work. + As we invite others, it is amazing to discover how God is 
already working in the lives of those we invite. 


3. Mentor men. 


We have to remind ourselves many men were not discipled by other men, 
and thus the concept of having community with others is sometimes a 
challenge. A great question to ask is: “Are you aligned so that you can 
minister to people far from God just because you are active in your 
community?” > Mentoring men and teaching them to tell their story of 
life change through Christ to other men is powerful. Paul shared with us 


in his writing of the concept of mentoring others in what we have learned 
on our faith journey. “The things which you have heard from me in the 
presence of many witnesses, entrust these to faithful men who will be 
able to teach others also” (2 Tim 2:2). In America alone, the Center for 
Fathering estimates 33 percent of children are growing up in a fatherless 
home. ° Men need to be reached for Christ and mentored to live out theit 


faith in Christ. 
. Study together. 


(a) Dive deep into God’s word: Many men, if they were invited, would 
dive into Bible study. A hot topic or interest study can be a great way to 


get a man engaged in a small group. Lifeway has found Bible engagement 


is crucial to most all other personal growth metrics. ’ 


(b) Center evangelistic outreach around the word: According to Aubrey 
Malphurs, “An unstated mission in some churches is to win lost people to 
faith in Christ.” ® Since adults are less likely to come to faith in Christ and 
many churches have less men than women, the men in our churches have 
to be trained through the word to reach the lost. If we invite men to 
come to an outreach group of men around the word, then chances are 
the men will attend. 


. Receive training. 


One area that can strengthen the focus for men to reach other men for 
Christ is training. Many men have not been trained to share their story to 
one another about how Christ has changed their life. The powerful story 
of how one man came to faith in Christ is the first step in training men to 
share their faith. In addition, men need to be trained beyond their story 
in how to walk another man through how to be saved and exchange their 
sinful life for a life of faith in Christ alone. In the fabric of ministries, 
evangelism needs to become a thread that is continually being woven for 
men to learn to share their faith. 


. [hink missional. 
We have to think beyond reaching someone for Christ as a one-time 


event. Both Jesus and Paul are examples in the New Testament who 
made strategic investments into disciples for long seasons of time. 


Jesus’ ministry example was a combination of word and deed. 
He healed the sick, cast out demons, helped the blind see, and 


fed people. He realized that sometimes he had to help fill 
people’s stomachs before sharing his message with them. We 
know more about how Jesus fed the five thousand than the 
wotds he spoke on that day. Sometimes people may remember 
more about how we help them than what we actually say. 
Helping meet needs is not an option for us but a responsibility 


from the Lord that allows all our fingers to work together. ’ 


Service evangelism may be a great way for men to engage other men as 
they are geared more toward being active in doing for others. Churches 
can offer service opportunities focused toward men along with training 
on how men can be intentionally evangelistic as they serve others. As 
men intentionally share their faith while serving others, more men will be 


reached for the gospel. 


Relational Outreach Among Women 


While overall Americans are less likely to be joiners than they were during the 
mid-twentieth century post-World War II culture, '? women still tend to travel 
in tribes. Women are relational by nature, and even the most introverted 
woman needs connections with other women. Perhaps one reason women 
tend to resonate with the church is it provides a place to belong. They find 
like-minded people with whom they can share community. While certainly 
men and women both need relationships, women tend to be more open about 
expressing and seeking out fulfillment of that need. 

Women also need woman-to-woman understanding, Many experiences a 
woman may encounter ate unique to womanhood, such as being a wife and/or 
a mother, experiencing miscarriage or emotional crises, or being a woman in 
the workplace. Former LifeWay women’s ministry specialist Chris Adams 
noted, “Women need women who can share emotions and experiences and 
help round out life’s experiences.” '' Those shared experiences can open doors 
uniquely for women to develop relationships and reach other women. 

Relationships in the church, even among women, do not happen 
automatically. With the busy culture in which women currently live, they may 
struggle to feel that they cannot add one more commitment to their lives. 
Women also must be careful to avoid being exclusive. '? Natural opportunities 
for outreach abound as women: 


1. Develop an inclusive spirit. 


Multiple reasons exist why women tend to stay in their own circles, even 
at church. People are habitual by nature, so sitting in the same pew week 
after week becomes familiar and comfortable. Sitting in the same place 
and talking to the same women at Bible study takes less energy and effort 
than talking to or even inviting someone new. Yet Jesus reached out to 
anyone and everyone who was willing to follow him, even those despised 
and neglected (Matt 8:3). To really become Christlike, women must 
develop an inclusive spirit. 


. Invite friends. 


With all of the new advances in technology that allow for instant 
dissemination of information, a personal invitation is still a very effective 
way to invite someone to participate in a church event or Bible study. 
Because women tend to travel in groups, they are less likely to attend 
something if they have to go alone. Certainly, some women will see an 
event advertised and choose to come by themselves. However, many 
women want a friend to join them. A personal invitation, whether by text, 
social media, or phone call, may be just the encouragement a woman 
needs to attend a church event and hear the gospel. Women can invite 
their friends. 


. Mentor women. 


Women mentoring women is a biblical imperative (Titus 2:3—5). 
Mentoring can occur at various levels with many different topics, which 
can be a great outreach tool as younger women are looking for role 
models in multiple aspects of life skills, such as marriage, parenting, 
budgeting, or career. Disciple-making is a natural outflow of Christian 
mentoring for spiritual growth. All believers are called to make disciples 
who ideally will then go and make more disciples (Matt 28:18—20). As the 
disciple-making cycle continues, multiplication will occur. As LifeWay 
women’s ministry specialist Kelly King noted, “Intentional discipleship 
results in good evangelism, and good evangelism should result in ongoing 
discipleship.” '° Through mentoring, women can teach other women 
what it looks like to follow Jesus from the unique perspective of being a 
woman. 


. Study together. 


The abundance of women’s Bible study resources available in the last few 
decades speak to the hunger of women to study Scripture. In fact, one 


reason suggested for the discrepancy between men and women in church 


involvement is how often women study Scripture. '* The women’s Bible 
study movement in many churches points out the desire of women to 
study Scripture together. In outreach to women, one question to consider 
is whether or not opportunities exist for creating new groups. It can be 
easy for women to continue attending Bible study after Bible study while 
seeing little life transformation. To take ownership for reaching out to 
other women and create new groups is more challenging. Yet when the 
word of God truly transforms their lives, they will want to share about it 
with others. 


5. Receive training. 


A recent study conducted by the Southern Baptist Convention Women’s 
Advisory Council of more than 3,600 women across the SBC revealed 71 
percent of churches represented did not offer any type of evangelism 
training specific for women. While a few training resources have been 
developed specific to evangelism for women, one of the 
recommendations of the advisory council was for additional training 
resources to be developed by women to help women share the gospel to 
women of all different backgrounds. Churches could offer training in 


evangelism specifically focused on the unique relational aspects of 


women teaching women. !° 


6. Think missional. 


In many regions of the world, women are only allowed to interact with 
other women. Therefore, women who serve as missionaries in those 
regions have a unique opportunity to reach women. Female missionaries 
learn to contextualize their presentations of the gospel through 
developing relationships with women. While women are not limited to 
female-only interaction in the United States, the concept is still 
applicable, regardless of the context in which a woman serves. Women 
understand the unique relational needs of other women and have 
unlimited potential to be able to reach women with the gospel. 


In conclusion, the biblical model outlined in Titus 2 exhorts men to teach men 
and women to teach women. Men and women each have unique relational 
needs that can be met through those discipling relationships. As men disciple 
men and women disciple women, evangelism will be a natural outflow of 
discipleship. As churches provide opportunities to foster mentoring and 
discipling relationships along with training and equipping for sharing one’s 


faith story, both men and women will be reached with the good news of Jesus 


Christ. 
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Target Group Evangelism 
E VANGELISM AND SENIOR ADULTS 
Bill Day 


Churches across America ate in serious decline. The Southern Baptist 
Convention (SBC), the largest Protestant denomination in the United States, 
has not been exempt from this trend. In eighteen years (2009 to 2017), the 
membership in the SBC has declined by 1,300,608 (-14.3 percent). 

A primary indicator for the level of the evangelistic zeal in the 
denomination has been its number of baptisms. In twenty years the annual 
number of baptisms has declined by 157,905, going from 412,027 in 1997 to 
254,122 in 2017. This represents a baptism decline of 157,905 (-38 percent). 
The seriousness of this decline in the number of baptisms becomes even more 
apparent when one discovers the number of baptisms in 2017 was the lowest 


since 1944, | 

How can these trends be reversed? While there are many answers to this 
question, almost everyone believes the SBC needs to develop ways to 
significantly improve its evangelistic methods to children, youth, and young 
adults, which traditionally have produced a majority of baptisms in the 
denomination. While this is true, there is an age group that could significantly 
contribute to overall baptisms but has been relatively ignored—senior adults. 
Helping increase the number of senior adult conversions and baptisms is vital 
to reversing the decline in baptisms in the SBC. 

There are several reasons senior adult evangelism has received little 
attention. One reason has been that in earlier years, only a small percentage of 
total baptisms were senior adult baptisms. For example, in 1972, the year the 
SBC had its highest number of baptisms, the percentage of baptisms for each 
age group were: children (35.8 percent), youth (30.9 percent), young adults 
(18.4 percent), adults (13.0 percent), and senior adults (1.9 percent). ? Thus the 
argument has been made that we need to focus on the more receptive younger 
groups. While previous data may tend to support a focus on younger age 
groups because of their size, more contemporary trends challenge this 
conclusion. One article recently reported that when looking at the total 
population of the US, the percentage of children under eighteen is declining 


while adults are increasing. By 2035 senior adults are projected to outnumber 


children under eighteen. ° 


Another reason evangelism of senior adults has been ignored is the 
attitude this age group has had opportunities over many decades to respond to 
the gospel but have not. Logic then dictates we need to focus on the more 
receptive younger age groups. An illustration of this argument is when groups 
of Christians are asked how many of them became Christians before they were 
twenty years old, and a vast majority raise their hands signifying they were 
converted and baptized at an early age. The implication has been made that 
senior adults become more and more hardened to the gospel as they grow 
older. 

In spite of these arguments, the conversion and baptism of senior adults 
could be a critical factor in changing the decline in baptisms in the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 


Research Project 


Several years ago I conducted a research project on senior adult evangelism. 
The purpose of the study was to determine if certain variables dealing within a 
church’s community and the actions and attitudes within a church significantly 
influenced its evangelism of senior adults. + 

I statistically compared two groups of churches: senior adult evangelism 
(SAE) churches and evangelistic (EVAN) churches. SAE churches were 
defined as churches that baptized four or more senior adults in at least two of 
the three years of the study (1995-97). A total of 164 SBC churches were 
categorized as SAE churches (0.41 percent). EVAN churches were defined as 
churches that were in the top 0.5 percent of churches in total baptisms in the 
SBC while baptizing zero senior adults for any of the three years of the study. 
A total of 193 SBC churches (0.49 percent) were classified as EVAN churches. 

The community context of each church was studied using demographic 
data. The institutional variables were assessed using a fifty-four-question 
survey. Prior to its use, the survey was validated and determined to be 
statistically reliable. The surveys were mailed to the pastors of 323 churches. A 
total of 186 surveys (57.3 percent) were returned. 

Statistical analysis showed that SAE and EVAN churches had two 
significant contextual differences. This analysis showed the total number of 
senior adults and the percentage of senior adults in a church’s community 
significantly influenced the number of senior adults a church will evangelize. 
Statistically influenced means there was a 99 percent probability that the 


differences between the two types of churches were real. In addition to the 


two 


significant contextual variables, twenty-four institutional variables were 


statistically valid. 


Survey Results 


Variables arranged according percentage difference in SAE and EVAN 
churches were: 


1. 


Evangelistic Training 


The area in which SAE and EVAN churches differ the most 1s 
evangelistic training. Churches that were successful in evangelizing senior 
adults (SAE churches) were 33.3 percentage points higher than those 
evangelistic (EVAN) churches that did not evangelize any seniors (52.6 
percent versus 19.3 percent). 


Targeting Senior Adults 


Growing churches often target a particular segment of a community for 
outreach. SAE churches applied this principle by targeting senior adults 
for evangelism more than the EVAN churches. The proportion of 
churches targeting seniors is 50 percent for SAE churches and 18 percent 
for EVAN churches. 


. Seniors Witnessing to Lost Friends 


Training senior adults in evangelism is just part of the reason SAE 
churches exceed EVAN churches in evangelizing senior adults. SAE 
churches mobilize their seniors more effectively to share their faith with 
their non-Christian friends (69.5 percent versus 38.6 percent). 


. Pastoral Vision for Evangelizing Senior Adults 


Church growth writers emphasize the importance of pastoral leadership 
to church growth. The vision of the pastor is understood to be a vital 
part of the pastoral leadership. Pastors of SAE churches are more likely 
to communicate a vision for reaching senior adults than EVAN pastors 
(58.3 percent versus 28.1 percent). 


. Evangelistic Results in Church Senior Adult Programs 


Many of the churches in the SBC have senior adult programs. However, 
most of these programs center on fellowship, trips to various locations, 
and ministry to elderly church members. A major distinction between 


10. 


SAE and EVAN chutches is people become Christians through church 
senior adult programs in higher percentages in SAE churches than 
EVAN chutches (56.9 percent vs. 26.8 percent). 


. Evangelistic Focus in Church Programs for the Elderly 


An intentional evangelistic focus is one reason more people became 
Christians through the church senior adult programs in SAE churches 
than EVAN churches. More SAE than EVAN churches make evangelism 
a priority in their programs for the elderly (62.7 percent versus 33.9 
percent). 


. Sentors Invite Lost Friends to Church Revivals 


Revivals are not a major means of reaching senior adults in either SAE or 
EVAN churches. Only 34 percent of the SAE churches and 40 percent of 
EVAN indicate revivals are a major means of evangelizing senior adults 
in their church. While the role of revivals in senior adult evangelism is 
similar in both SAE and EVAN churches, one difference is in how much 
more seniors in SAE churches support their church revivals than seniors 
in EVAN churches. More than 71 percent of the SAE churches say their 
senior adults invite their lost friends to revivals while only 43 percent of 
EVAN churches make this claim. 


. Evangelism Is the Top Priority in Senior Adult Programs 


Items six and seven indicate evangelism is a major factor in churches that 
are successful in senior adult evangelism. This evangelistic focus is 
highlighted further by the fact that 83 percent of SAE churches say 
evangelism is the number-one priority in their senior adult programs. 
Only 59 percent of the EVAN churches make this claim. 


. Seniors Focus More on Future than Past 


The climate of a church is important to senior adult evangelism. The 
attitude of the seniors in SAE churches is significantly different from 
EVAN churches. In 68 percent of the SAE churches, seniors are excited 
about their church and dream about its future. Only 42 percent of EVAN 
churches have seniors more focused on their church’s future than the 
past. 


Senior Sunday School Classes Well Represented in Church Evangelism Programs 


The senior adult Sunday School classes in 69 percent of the SAE 
churches are well represented in their church’s evangelism program. Only 


11. 


12. 


LS. 


14. 


15. 


45 percent of the EVAN churches have senior adult classes similarly 
involved. 


Visitors Warmly Greeted by Senior Adults 


How church members greet guests is important to the overall success of 
a church’s outreach ministry. An unfriendly church can destroy the ability 
of a church to attract and keep those who visit. Friendly church members 
who are the same age as those visiting a church add to the evangelistic 
success of a church. This is also true in senior adult evangelism. More 
SAE churches (83 percent) than EVAN churches (59 percent) have 
senior adults who go out of their way to welcome visitors to their church. 


Senior Sunday School Workers Trained in Evangelism 


As noted in item one, the numbet-one difference between SAE and 
EVAN chutches is in the area of training all senior adults in evangelism. 
In this regard, SAE and EVAN churches also differ in the percentage of 
their Sunday School workers who are trained to share their faith. A higher 
percentage of both SAE (69 percent) and EVAN (45 percent) churches 
indicate their senior adult Sunday School workers are more likely to be 
evangelistically trained than their senior members in general. 


Senior Adult Greeters 

In keeping with item eleven, stationing senior adults within the church to 
greet guests is important to a church’s success in evangelizing the elderly. 
While only 55 percent of the EVAN churches have senior adult greeters, 
the percentage is 78 percent for SAE churches. 


Priority on Making Friends with Non-Christian Senior Adults 


In addition to being friendly, a church must reach out beyond its walls if 
it is to make an evangelistic impact upon its community. The problem 
with many senior adult church members and programs is they focus all 
their attention on people who are already Christians. Even SAE churches 
are not immune. Only 53 percent of the SAE churches say their senior 
adults intentionally seek to form friendships with non-Christians. 
However, only 32 percent of the EVAN churches have seniors who seek 
to establish such friendships. 


Regular Evangelistic Planning by Senior Adult Sunday School Workers 
In Southern Baptist churches, Sunday School is often the primary 


organization for planning and organizing a church’s outreach to non- 
Christians. While this may be true for other age groups, this research 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


project indicated that little evangelistic planning is happening in SBC 
churches related to senior adult evangelism. In SAE churches, only 25 
percent of the senior adult Sunday School workers meet regularly for 
evangelistic planning. However, this level of planning was 21 percentage 
points better than the EVAN churches. Only 4 percent of the EVAN 
churches say their seniors meet regularly for evangelistic planning. 


Senior Adults Have a Vision for Church Growth 


One of the reasons senior adults in SAE churches tend to dream about 
their church’s future (item 9) is because they envision their church 
successfully reaching people for Christ. More than 76 percent of the SAE 
churches note their seniors have a vision for church growth. This 
percentage contrasted to 56 percent of the EVAN churches. 


New Sunday School Classes Willingly Started by Seniors 


Starting new Sunday School classes is an important part of the growth 
philosophy of Southern Baptist churches. Unfortunately, for many 
reasons, some church members resist starting new classes. This resistance 
tends to be a greater problem among senior adults. A low percentage of 
both SAE and EVAN churches indicate their senior adults are willing to 
help start new classes. Only 37 percent of SAE churches and 18 percent 
of the EVAN churches say their seniors are willing to start new classes. 


The Primary Purpose of the Sunday School Is Evangelism 


While the primary purpose of the Bible teaching program in other 
denominations may be learning or fellowship, in SBC churches it 
officially has been evangelism. A majority of both SAE (86 percent) and 
EVAN (80 percent) churches agree their evangelism program is 
organized through the Sunday School. However, SAE churches differ 
significantly from EVAN churches over whether or not the primary 
purpose of Sunday School is evangelism (83 percent versus 63 percent). 


Church’ Style of Worship Enjoyed by Senior Adults 


One potential area of conflict in churches deals with the style of worship. 
Many seniors resist their church moving to a more contemporary style of 
wotship. Interestingly, both the SAE and EVAN churches report neither 
had a traditional worship style. The area where both types of churches 
differed is that 85 percent of the SAE churches indicate their seniors 
enjoy their church’s worship style as opposed to 66 percent for EVAN 
churches. 


20. Visttor-Friendly Senior Adult Classes 


Items eleven and thirteen demonstrate one area of significant difference 
between SAE and EVAN churches deals with the friendliness of their 
senior adults. This difference in friendliness is also seen in their senior 
adult Sunday School classes. A high proportion of SAE churches (87 
percent) report their senior adult classes are visitor friendly while only 68 
percent of the EVAN churches agree. 


21. Sermons Focused on Evangelism 


Since both SAE and EVAN churches are evangelistic, the preaching in 
these churches should be expected to have an evangelistic focus. Both 
SAE (92 percent) and EVAN churches (85 percent) respond that 
preaching is a major factor in their evangelistic effectiveness. Also both 
SAE and EVAN churches agree evangelism is the primary focus of their 
preaching ministry (66 percent versus 51 percent, respectively). 


22. New Seniors Quickly Included and Involved in Church 


Few people become Christians the first time they visit a church. A period 
of nurture is needed in a successful evangelistic program. However, even 
after people attend a church for some time, some churches do a poor job 
of incorporating newcomers into their fellowship. Over 73 percent of the 
SAE churches say new senior adults are quickly assimilated, as opposed 
to 59 percent of EVAN churches. 


23. Seniors Set Evangelism Goals 
While SAE churches have an evangelistic focus, one area of weakness is 
in evangelistic planning. Only 26 percent of the SAE churches report 


their seniors set evangelism goals for reaching other seniors while only 15 
percent set these goals in EVAN churches. 


24. Seniors Involved in Prayer Ministries 
Both SAE and EVAN churches indicate prayer is not just another 
program in their church (97 percent and 92 percent, respectively). More 


SAE churches (92 percent) than EVAN churches (86 percent) said their 
senior adults are well represented in their church’s prayer ministries. 


Surprises 


Several surprising items were revealed in this study. First, revivals by 
themselves do not appear to be an important factor in distinguishing SAE 


from EVAN churches. Instead, the important factor is whether or not senior 
adults support their church’s revivals by inviting their lost friends. Second, the 
style of a pastor’s leadership is not important in distinguishing SAE from 
EVAN churches. One reason leadership seems to be of little importance may 
be because both SAE and EVAN churches are both evangelistic and 
consequently have pastors with similar leadership styles. This hypothesis is 
supported by those items on the survey that show pastors of SAE and EVAN 
churches generate lots of enthusiasm and are seen as the church’s primary 
catalyst for growth. Third, both church groups equally emphasize the 
importance of prayer. The distinguishing feature of SAE churches is not the 
existence of prayer but how well senior adults were represented in this 
ministry. 


Contextual Versus Institutional Variables 


Much debate has occurred over whether contextual or institutional variables 
are more important to the growth of a church. Regarding senior adult 
evangelism, both prove equally important. 

Of significant value are two factors: one contextual and the other 
institutional. The contextual variable is the percentage of senior adults in the 
community. The institutional variable relates to the involvement of senior 
adults in the evangelism program of their church. Two less significant factors 
are the percentage of senior adults in the church and the involvement of 
seniors within their church. 


Implications 


While the percentage of children and youth in the United States is declining, 
the senior adult population percentage in the United States is growing 
significantly. If Christians are going to reach our nation for Christ, we cannot 
continue to ignore senior adults. 

Many pastors and denominational leaders are not sensitive to the need of 
reaching senior adults for Christ. At a time in their lives when one would 
expect senior adults to have a new openness to the gospel, seniors often have 
been a forgotten group. 

Some have the attitude that senior adults cannot be reached with the 
gospel. Because so much emphasis has been placed on reaching people at a 
young age, some think senior adults who have not responded to the gospel 
during their earlier years are now closed to the gospel. However, the SAE 


churches in this study demonstrate senior adults can be reached for Christ. 
While their number is currently small in a denomination with thousands of 
churches, research is beginning to show their number in the future could 
increase significantly. 

While some of the effects of an ever-increasing senior adult population on 
the United States are a subject of debate, one effect is obvious. Senior adults 
will present a tremendous evangelistic challenge and opportunity for our 
churches. An important factor in the effective evangelism of the elderly will be 
the mobilization of senior adults themselves to the task of sharing the good 
news. 


Conclusion 


Often Christians have on blinders that keep them seeing the evangelistic 


opportunities all around them. ° This point is made in a true story about a 
revival years ago in a Texas church that was planning for a week of revival 
services. The pastor called a denominational leader and asked if he would 
preach at his church’s revival. The leader said he would be glad to preach at the 
church’s revival services under one condition: the pastor and the leader would 
make evangelistic visits during the day before each nightly revival service. After 
making this requirement, the leader noted there was a long pause by the 
pastor. Finally the pastor said this requirement would be difficult to achieve 
since all the unbelievers he knew were either at work or in school. 

Whereupon the leader said, “Don’t you know any retirees who are not 
Christians in your community?” The pastor responded, “I guess I might be 
able to locate a few non-Christians retirees in the church’s community.” The 
leader said, “Fine! We will visit these retirees during the week.” As a 
consequence of these visits, the church during this revival had fifteen retirees 
accept Christ as their Savior who were then baptized in the church. This story 
shows there were lost seniors all around this pastor’s community that could 
become believers and be baptized if someone had only taken enough interest 
in them to go and share the gospel. As someone once noted, who in your 
community is asking the question, “I wonder what will happen to me when I 
die?” Is it children? Is it youth? Is it young adults? No, it’s much mote likely to 
be senior adults. 

Very little research has been done on the evangelism of senior adults. One 
new reason for the absence of further research is the Southern Baptist 
Convention unfortunately ceased tracking senior adult baptisms after 2010. 
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Target Group Evangelism 


E VANGELISM THROUGH SOCIAL WORK 
MINISTRIES 


Loretta Rivers and Jeanine Bozeman 


We acknowledge varying opinions exist about combining evangelism and 
social work ministries. Our purpose is not to engage in the debate of whether 
or not evangelism and social work ministries ought to exist together. We write 
from a Southern Baptist perspective. As such, Southern Baptists have 
historically combined social work ministries and evangelism and continue to 
do so. We also teach at a Southern Baptist seminary that offers classes 
integrating social work ministries and evangelism. 

The Baptist Faith and Message contains “doctrines essential to the Baptist 
tradition of faith and practice.” ' Within that document are doctrinal sections 
on “Evangelism and Missions” and “The Christian and the Social Order.” 
Evangelism is the responsibility of every Christian: “It is the duty of every 
child of God to seek constantly to win the lost to Christ by verbal witness 
undergirded by a Christian lifestyle, and by other methods in harmony with the 
gospel of Christ.” * Evangelism is not an option for Christians. In the Great 
Commission, Jesus commanded his followers, “Go therefore and make 
disciples of all the nations” (Matt 28:19). In Acts 1:8, believers again are 
instructed, “You shall be My witnesses,” after being empowered by the Holy 
Spirit. 

In addition to addressing spiritual needs, Jesus also addressed physical, 
emotional, and relational needs. Luke recorded many examples of Jesus 
meeting needs, as well as Jesus instructing his followers to respond to the 
needs of others. In Luke 5, Jesus healed the leper and the paralytic. In Luke 9, 
Jesus fed the five thousand. In Luke 10, Jesus told the parable of the good 
Samaritan and instructed his followers to show mercy to those in need. 

Social work ministries are faith-based ministries that seek to enhance the 
well-being of persons as individuals in the context of families, groups, and 
communities through a variety of direct and indirect services. The purpose of 
social work ministries from a Southern Baptist perspective is meeting needs in 


the name of Christ through the power of the Holy Spirit so persons might 
come to a right relationship with God. Southern Baptist social work ministries 
most often are based within a church or faith-based agency. Ministry to the 
whole person necessitates physical, emotional, and relational needs be met 
alongside spiritual needs. 

Social work ministries include both social ministry and social action. Social 
ministry is the practical meeting of human needs: giving food to the hungry 
and drink to the thirsty, clothing those without clothes, visiting those sick and 
in prison, and showing hospitality to the stranger. Social action involves 
seeking justice on behalf of the most vulnerable in society, such as widows, 


orphans, and the poor. Social action may focus on changing societal structures, 


social policies, and laws. ° 


Neither evangelism nor social work ministries are optional for Christians. 
Christians are to be a witness to the world, as well as provide for and advocate 
for the most vulnerable in our society. Social work ministries use evangelism, 


and evangelism uses social work ministries. Jesus combined evangelism and 
social work ministries and “aimed at changing hearts and human society.” 4 
Social work ministries should be evangelistic, and evangelism can use social 
wotk ministries as an avenue to share the gospel. Southern Baptists have 
combined social work ministries and evangelism in denominational entities, 


the local church, and faith-based agencies. 


Southern Baptist Denominational Entities 


Southern Baptist entities intentionally emphasize evangelism through social 
work ministries. 

In 1994, the Woman’s Missionary Union (WMU) started Project HELP to 
raise awareness for social and moral issues, such as human trafficking, 
HIV/AIDS, poverty, racial injustice, and the global refugee crisis. WMU 
produces material to educate children, students, and adults about the issues 
and to suggest ways to engage with these problems. ° Christian Men’s Job 
Corps and Christian Women’s Job Corps are also WMU ministries designed to 
help people with practical needs and share the gospel. These ministries equip 
men and women with life skills and prepare them for employment through 
such activities as Bible study, computer classes, and job readiness skills training. 
The program also has a mentoring component that provides relational 
opportunities for sharing the gospel. ° 


The North American Mission Board has a program called SEND Relief 
that offers help and hope to persons through compassion ministries. Service 
projects focus on needs in areas like foster care and adoption, crisis response, 
and poverty. In the midst of helping, volunteers offer hope through witnessing 
of Christ’s love and salvation. 

The Ethics and Religious Liberty Commission (ERLC) highlights the 
Christian’s responsibility to address social and moral issues and “is dedicated 
to engaging the culture with the gospel of Jesus Christ and speaking to issues 
in the public square for the protection of religious liberty and human 
flourishing.” ® The ERLC provides resources to raise awateness about issues— 
such as world hunger and sanctity of human life—and suggests practical ways 
individuals and churches can make a difference through advocacy and service. 
? 

State conventions also work together to share Christ and minister to 
people. As an example, the Mississippi River Ministry (MRM) is a partnership 
of eight state conventions: Arkansas, Hlinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee. MRM seeks to address poverty along the 
Mississippi River through ministries focused on meeting the basic needs of 
people—food, clothing, and shelter. Along with addressing needs related to 


poverty, MRM desires to reach those in the region who do not know Christ. !° 


Local Church 


First Baptist Church, Covington, Louisiana, is an example of a local church 
combining evangelism and social work ministries. Associate pastor Jay 
Johnston has much experience with introducing social work ministries to his 
church, including ministries called Grief Share and Celebrate Recovery, and is 
presently involved in starting “To Covington with Love,” the local missions 
strategy for the church in an attempt to discover community needs and enlist 
persons to minster to local people and share the love of Christ. 

Jay went to a local elementary school selected as one of the starting points 
of the ministry and asked, “What is your greatest need?” He was surprised 
when the principal reported, “Underwear for three hundred kids.”” Members of 
First Baptist Covington began collecting the needed items. Other initiatives 
designed to serve the school include participating in special event days like 
teacher appreciation day, providing weekend food bags for children who might 
have insufficient food at home, and stocking school supply closets with 
needed items. 


Jay dreams of having a witness in every school, hospital, cancer center, 
business, police station, and fire station, as well as the local jail. His goal is to 
have two persons working together to meet the expressed needs. “To 
Covington with Love” also includes church members coming alongside of and 
supporting other local ministries in the community. Each ministry effort is an 
avenue to demonstrate the love of Christ and share the hope of the gospel 


while meeting existing needs. 1 


Faith-Based Agencies 


Baptist Friendship House (BFH), a faith-based agency in New Orleans 
operated by the North American Mission Board, was established in 1944. 
Though the focus of the ministry has changed through the years, the overall 
purpose of the ministry consistently has been to reach the surrounding 
community and the Greater New Orleans Area by meeting needs and sharing 
Christ. Kay Bennett, executive director, shared some of the ways Baptist 
Friendship House engages in social work ministries and evangelism to assist 
the homeless, human trafficking survivors, abuse victims, persons with 
addictions, and persons living in poverty. Examples of ministries include 
literacy, English as a second language, job readiness skills training, life skills 
training, psychoeducational groups, case management, emergency food 
assistance, and housing. Kay emphasized the importance of building 
relationships through ministry opportunities. 


At BFH there is really no separation between compassion ministry 
and evangelism. If we want to help others with our fullest 
capabilities, it is important to minister to the whole person and not 
leave a part out. Everyone is different, everyone has experienced 
different things in life, everyone has different personalities, and 
everyone has different gifts and abilities. The things we have 
experienced in life make us uniquely who we are. It is therefore 
important that we get to know the person that is standing before us, 


so that we can better help them in life and help them to have a 


better understanding of who Jesus is. !* 


Many of the people who go to BFH have experienced traumatic events and do 
not trust easily. Ministry focused on meeting the needs of people builds trust, 
and a relationship provides evangelistic opportunities. When people see Jesus 
through workers serving in compassion ministries, they often want to know 
about how Jesus can transform their lives. Kay recounted one such encounter 


with a young woman who came to BFH. When Kay opened the door, the first 
thing she noticed was the lady’s T-shirt with ugly words written on it. The lady, 
who was homeless and had no place to go, asked to use the restroom. Kay let 
her use the restroom and offered her a new T-shirt. The lady had no idea what 
the words were on her shirt because she could not read or write. Kay gave her 
a new T-shirt. These simple acts of compassion helped Kay build a 
relationship with her and discover her needs. Eventually, the lady learned how 
to read and write, which opened the door for the workers at BFH to share 
Jesus with her. 


Guidelines for Evangelism through Social Work 
Ministries 

The ministries previously described have been successful in incorporating 
evangelism and social work ministries. We offer the following guidelines for 


consideration to churches and faith-based agencies seeking to be evangelistic 
through social work ministries. 


1. Recognize the dignity and worth of every person. 


Each person is made in the image of God (Gen 1:27) and has worth and 
value. God loves every person. God demonstrated his love by sending 
Jesus into the world to be the Savior. Because God desires for every 
person to know him, he commissioned Christians to take the gospel to 
every person. Christians should treat all persons with respect and 
demonstrate care and concern. 


2. Listen to people. 


Listening to another person can be a powerful gift. When we listen, the 
focus is on the other person rather than on our agenda and ourselves. 
Truly listening helps us better understand the person’s situation and gives 
insight that can guide us as we seek to help. If we fail to listen to a 
person, the help we offer may do more harm than good. What we offer 
may be irrelevant to the person’s situation or may be a response to an 
assumed need rather than a real need. 


3. Build relationships. 
When we care about others, we are willing to make the time commitment 


necessary to get to know the person. Social work ministries in faith-based 
settings often provide the opportunity to develop relationships through 


ongoing contact with persons. Within the context of a relationship, the 
person to whom we seek to minister and witness has the opportunity to 
observe Christ within us through our lifestyle. Therefore, the person can 
observe whether our lives match our words. When Christians are people 
of integrity, their authenticity makes their witness more credible and 
convincing. 


4. Help others without forcing them to attend a religious service or event. 


If attendance at a Bible study, worship service, or some other event is 
required for assistance, people may come only because they want the help 
provided and will do anything to get that help. Some people in need may 
not come because they do not want to participate. Our preferred 
approach is to help the person in need if the resources are available and 
then invite them to a religious service or event. 


Several years ago, a homeless ministry required persons to attend a chapel 
setvice before receiving food and shelter. When the number of 
participants exceeded the chapel’s capacity, the fire marshal required 
changes to be made. Ministry leaders considered downsizing the ministry 
or removing the chapel requirement. After much consideration, leaders 
decided to make chapel attendance voluntary. The result was the persons 
who chose to attend the chapel service actually wanted to be there and 
spiritual needs were addressed more effectively. 


5. Do not manipulate people into making a spiritual decision. 


Christians may unintentionally manipulate a person into making a 
spiritual decision because of their eagerness for the person to experience 
the life-changing relationship with Jesus they have experienced. 
Manipulated decisions do not produce lasting commitments. 


Jesus gave persons the opportunity to choose to follow him. Jesus said to 
the disciples, “Follow Me,” and they chose to do so (e.g,, Matt 4:19; 9:9). 
Others, like the rich young ruler, chose not to follow (Matt 19:16-26). 
Jesus wanted people to carefully consider the cost of following him (Luke 
9:57-62) and desired commitment and obedience from his followers. 
Likewise, as helpers, we should never coerce a person to make a decision 
to follow Christ. If we do so, we may feel good temporarily because of a 
decision, but we have misrepresented and cheapened Jesus’ call to 
discipleship. 
6. Avoid judging others. 


10. 


Sometimes helpers make false assumptions about the people who seek 
assistance. Faulty assumptions might be: “It’s the person’s fault he or she 
is in this situation”; “People who need help must not be Christians”; “If 
we help too much, the person will not learn from the situation”; and 
“People who really need help will take whatever is offered.” At the core 
of these false assumptions are our judgments about others. Judging 
others takes place from a position of pride. Our helping should be from a 
position of humility. 


. Be an intentional witness. 


Evangelism does not happen without effort. Ministers should witness 
through words and deeds. Intentional evangelism involves planning and 
preparation. Planning insures evangelism is an integral part of what we 
do. Training participants how to share their faith is necessary preparation. 


. Be concerned about the whole person. 


God created human beings with spiritual, emotional, physical, and 
relational needs. If the focus is only on spiritual needs, then the 
opportunity to address the spiritual need may never come if the person 
has another need that prevents focusing on the spiritual need. For 
example, if a person is hungry, the physical need temporarily may 
supersede any other need. 


. Be transparent. 


Persons have the right to know about the church or agency providing 
help. The mission of the entity should be apparent to every person 
coming for services. Helpers should not be ashamed of Christ. In Rom 
1:16, Paul wrote, “For I am not ashamed of the gospel, for it is the power 
of God for salvation to everyone who believes, to the Jew first and also 
to the Greek.” 


Check your attitude. 


Christians are Christ’s ambassadors to the world (2 Cor 5:20). People who 
are setved should readily know who a minister represents. A negative 
attitude can hurt a person’s witness. Social work ministries can be 
emotionally, physically, and spiritually draining. When a helper’s ministry 
situation is overwhelming and appropriate self-care is not given, 
compassion fatigue may arise. A negative attitude, excessive complaints, 
and a lack of concern for those served can be signs of compassion 
fatigue. 


If Christians follow the example of Jesus, they will engage in both social work 
ministries and evangelism. Examples of Southern Baptist entities combining 
social work ministries and evangelism have been given in this chapter. 
Suggested guidelines for doing evangelism through social work ministries have 
been provided for consideration. 
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Muttcultural Evangelism 


E VANGELISM , CHURCH PLANTING, AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Damian Emetuche 


Probably the unintended consequences of the para-church movements of the 
1950s through the 1980s is the idea and practice of being a Christian while not 
affiliated to a local church. In contemporary America, many claim to be 
Christians but are unaffiliated and uninvolved with any church. However, the 
New Testament does not recognize evangelism that does not result in church 
planting or church growth. To evangelize and reach lost souls without adding 
them to a local church or gathering them as part of a new church plant is like 
having babies without families to raise them up. In our culture, we know the 
consequences of having such children: homelessness, drugs, crimes, 
incatcerations, fractured and dysfunctional homes, and what medical 
professionals call “failure to thrive” children. 

In Matt 28:18—20 is the biblical justification for both evangelism and 
church planting. The passage reads, “All authority has been given to Me in 
heaven and on earth. Go therefore and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always, even to the end of the age.” Other relevant New Testament passages 
associated with the Great Commission include Luke 24:45—47; John 20:21-23; 
and Acts 1:8. Looking at these texts, the emphasis is placed on making 
disciples of all nations. As J. D. Payne observed, “The apostolic Church was 
given the mandate to bear witness to Christ and his resurrection by making 
disciples of all nations. Though a disciple is made whenever a person places 
his/her faith in Christ for salvation, discipling is a lifelong process. The best 
context for both making disciples and discipling—which includes baptism and 
teaching obedience, is the local community of disciples (i.e., the church).” ! 

The Contemporary Theologies of Mission defines mission as “carrying the 
gospel across cultural boundaries to those who owe no allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, encouraging them to accept Him as Lord and Savior and to become 


responsible members of His Church, working, as the Holy Spirit leads, at both 
evangelism and justice, at making God’s will done on earth as it is done in 
heaven.” * The eRRkesia refers to a local assembly convened for some specific 
purpose in the biblical context and first refers to the congregation of Israel as 
the people of God. In the New Testament, ekkkesia speaks of the body of 
Christ, where Christ is present, and through that body (the church), manifests 
himself to the world. ° In the New Testament, while individuals and household 
believers in obedience to the Great Commission shared their faith, it was not 
an organization of institution as we have them today but an organism. People 
were transformed through their relationship with Christ and were willing to 
have radical obedience like the one the Son had with his Father. The disciples 
went around and proclaimed Christ, who builds his church through the 
transformation of lives. 

The early church didn’t have the monstrous organizations or the 
institutions and complex bureaucracies that exist today. Jesus created a culture 
of multiplication and trained gospel catalysts. The New Testament church 
wasn't split into denominations as we are fractured today. It was a family, a 
household of God—men and women from diverse backgrounds, slaves and 
masters, educated and illiterates, rich and poor, nobles and commons. It was a 
movement that frightened the established religious leaders, confronted 
stereotypes, and changed the world. * The disciples shared Christ, prayed for 
the healing of the sick, shared their food and goods, and bridged the 
sociocultural barriers. The new converts functioned like a household; there 
was no tfeticence to hinder their growth. Wherever two or three could gather, 
they would have church and worship. Even in prison, Paul and Silas could 
worship and praise God. What a big contrast to our world! ° 


Contemporary Culture and Church Planting 
Strategy 


To evangelize and plant churches in the spirit of the New Testament that will 
transform our culture just like the New Testament Christians did, we must 
recognize our cultural reality has changed. Church dominance of the American 
cultural landscape is now a thing of the past. Christian faith henceforth has to 
justify its claim. Immigrants from other shores other than Europe are here to 
stay, and a greater percentage of highly skilled professionals are coming from 
Asia and Africa than from Europe, while low-skilled laborers are coming from 
countries south of the US border. While the sweeping demographic changes in 


the United States are significant beyond the shifts as to where people live, and 
the US is becoming more diverse to the point of being a white-minority nation 
in a few years, diversity in the population is not the most pressing missiological 
concern. The diversity that challenges the American evangelical church’s 
missiologically is not primarily racial, although it always has challenged the 
American churches. The greatest challenge is many of the new immigrants are 


from non-Christian backgrounds and are adherents of different world 


religions. 6 


Therefore, new evangelism strategy that will result in church planting must 
consider two important factors. First, many non-Christians living in North 
America today (even some Christians) do not have a biblical worldview, or 
Anglo-Saxon protestant worldview. In this regard, evangelism that will result in 
new church plants must be approached with a missionary mindset. The effect 
of secularization and migration have contributed to North America becoming 
one of the fastest growing mission fields in the world. Therefore, as we would 
train our missionafies going to oversee countries to be culturally competent 
and cross-cultural in their evangelistic outreach, we must train contemporary 
American churches in cross-cultural outreach within their neighborhoods. 
Second, our local churches must reflect the diversity of the community in 
which they are situated. The church must look like the grocery stores, the 
schools, the community colleges, the neighborhood Laundromats, and the 
community in the context in which it is planted. In essence, we must not focus 
on what is easy or simple (ooking after people who are like us), we must do all 
it takes to reach the lost world in our community. Christian faith is 
countercultural and represents the new humanity in Christ. Peter said of the 
new community, “But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
a people for God’s own possession, so that you may proclaim the excellencies 
of Him who has called you out of darkness into His marvelous light; for you 
were once not a people, but now you are the people of God; you had not 
received mercy, but now you have recetved mercy” (1 Pet 2:9-10). Therefore, a 
fractured community of faith can never be an instrument in the 
transformation of a fractured world. 


Old Church Planting Strategy Must Be Discarded 


One of the most commonly practiced church planting methods promoted 
today is the homogenous principle, which goes back to Donald McGavran and 
the Church Growth Movement. As a missionary in India, McGavran became 
fascinated with church growth, principally in why some churches grow and 


others do not. In 1957, he returned to the United States where he started the 
Institute of Church Growth in Eugene, Oregon. Later, he partnered with Alan 
Tippett, an anthropologist, and their ideas were published in The Church 
Growth Bulletin. In 1965, McGavran became the dean of the School of World 
Mission at Fuller Theological Seminary, which provided the platform to 
popularize his ideas. 

McGavran employed social and behavioral sciences in understanding and 
prescribing his missiological principles. His main emphasis was “the 
importance of allowing persons to become Christians without forcing them to 
cross cultural barriers.” ’ Many of his ideas can be studied in his two earlier 
books, The Bridges of God , published in 1954, and Understanding Church Growth , 
first published in 1970. Proponents of the homogeneous unit principle argue, 
“Human beings do build barriers around their own societies,” 8 and therefore, 
promoted ethnic church planting. The homogeneous unit principle in the 
United States was embraced by the church partly because of our history. 

The sixteenth century through eighteenth century was a volatile time 
period in Europe, which was divided by religious, ethnic, and civil conflicts. 
With these divisions in Europe at the time, coupled with a suspicious religious 
climate between the Catholics and Protestants on one hand and among various 
Protestant groupings on the other, the new immigrants to the United States 
were also importing their doctrinal and theological differences. At that period, 
the overwhelming concern of the initial European immigrants was not 
evangelism or church planting but escaping persecution and creating a space 
where they could live, worship, and express their faith as they chose. Although 
many of these European immigrants established their own churches, the 


churches they planted were patterned after European churches with European 
9 


discriminatory practices. 

When these established churches started evangelizing the Native 
Americans and other immigrant groups that followed the Euro- Americans, 
these early American churches adopted the homogeneous principle of church 
planting even when the concept was not known or used because it was rooted 
in the nature, tradition, culture, and constituency of the American history and 
migration pattern. !9 In view of this ingrained institutionalized practice of 
evangelizing and planting churches, the American church believes gathering 
people who share ethnic backgrounds, political beliefs, social standings, and so 
on, will be mote comfortable with one another and, therefore, more successful 
together in forming a new congregation. 


On the contrary, the apostle Paul, who we often refer to as a model 
missionary, evangelist, and church planter, never planted a church that was 
primarily Jewish or gentile, an issue that made some Jewish converts accuse 
him of subverting cherished Jewish cultural and religious practices (Acts 
13:48—51). It is instructive to note it was not only the Jews who opposed Paul; 
gentiles opposed him too when the gospel he preached was against their 
cultural and religious practices. They too persecuted him and his missionary 
team. Paul and Barnabas experienced persecution at Iconium, Lystra, and 
Derbe (Acts 14:1—23). The cultural design of the church became an issue that 
the church had to debate and decide in Acts 15. In Galatians 2, the question of 
personal preference and cultural practice created conflict between Paul and 
Peter. Paul recounted the incident in these verses: 


But when Cephas came to Antioch, I opposed him to his face, 
because he stood condemned. For prior to the coming of certain 
men from James, he used to eat with the Gentiles; but when they 
came, he began to withdraw and hold himself aloof, fearing the 
party of the circumcision. The rest of the Jews joined him in 
hypocrisy, with the result that even Barnabas was carried away by 
their hypocrisy. But when I saw that they were not straightforward 
about the truth of the gospel, I said to Cephas in the presence of all, 
“If you, being a Jew, live like the Gentiles and not like the Jews, how 
is it that you compel the Gentiles to live like Jews? (Gal 2:11—14) 


Therefore, in order to reach our world today, especially North America, the 
cultural gospel of personal preference and individuality must be discarded, and 
the church must return to the gospel that is both confrontational and 
transformational. The gospel proclamation in the New Testament created new 
communities of faithful followers of Christ Jesus in every city regardless of 
their racial, sociocultural, educational, and economic standing in their societies. 
The same should be true in our society today because neither the gospel nor 
its power has changed. The result is the same wherever Christ is faithfully 


proclaimed—a transformed life and culture and a new community of diverse, 


regenerated people in Christ Jesus. |! 
g peop 


A Case for Multicultural Church Planting 


The North American population comes from every  ethnolinguistic 
background, and we can never be like any other nation or people on earth. 
Apart from immigrants, the Pew Research Center released a report on 


marriage across racial and ethnic lines in the United States and compared the 
traits of those who “marry out” with those who “marry in.’ The research 
indicated “about 15% of all new marriages in the United States in 2010 were 
between spouses of a different race or ethnicity from one another, more than 
double the share in 1980 (6.7%). Among all newlyweds in 2010, 9% of whites, 
17% of blacks, 26% of Hispanics and 28% of Asians married out. Looking at 
all married couples in 2010, regardless of when they married, the share of 
inter-marriages reached an all-time high of 8.4%. In 1980, that share was just 
3.2%) 

Similar research carried out in 2006 revealed “more than one-fifth of all 
American adults (22%) say that they have a close relative who is married to 
someone of a different race ... That degree of familiarity with—and proximity 
to—interracial marriage is the latest milestone in what has been a sweeping 
change in behaviors and attitudes concerning interracial relationships over the 
past several decades.” !? It is not only multiracial marriages and adoptions that 
are on the increase; diversity can be seen in most neighborhoods, shopping 
malls, restaurants, movie theaters, public parks, school districts, colleges, and 
universities. At the same time, “the growth in the number of white youths 
slowed sharply in the 1990s, up by just 1 percent in the decade, as the number 
of white women of childbearing age fell.” ' More recently, that population 
segment has dipped into a decline. 

The number of white Americans under the age of twenty fell by 6 percent 
between 2000 and 2008. “Instead, growth has come from minorities, 
particularly Hispanics, as more Latino women enter their childbearing years. 
Blacks, Asians and Hispanics accounted for about 79 percent of the national 
population growth between 2000 and 2009.” !° Consequently, “the result has 
been a changed American landscape, with whites now in minority of the youth 
population in 10 states.” '° What kind of church will resemble this new 
generation of Americans? As a missionary looking at the New Testament and 
watching where North American culture is going, I would strongly 
recommend a multicultural church plant in all our communities. 


What Multicultural Church Plant Is Not 
Churches Sharing Facilities 


In many cities, immigrant churches and new church plants have difficulty 
getting a good facility where they can worship and organize many of their 


activities. Often, the church planter or the strategist will negotiate with an 
existing (often older, Caucasian) congregation for the use of their facilities for 
a period of time. The church plant could meet in the late afternoon after the 
host church worship service or in the evening, If the time coincides with the 
older church’s worship time, the new church plant or the immigrant church 
usually is relegated to a building in the background, basement, or old structure 
somewhere within the infrastructures of the benevolent church. 

Often in this scenario, the two churches have nothing in common except 
sharing facilities and bills, while the members of the two congregations have 
nothing in common. Usually if there is any issue, leaders of the two churches 
will come together to discuss and settle it. Moreover, the new church plant will 
remain until a more suitable location and facility is found. On a few occasions, 
the host congregation might invite the new church plant or immigrant church 
for a program in the main church, and usually they are treated as visitors and 
accommodated for that particular day. 

This example is not a multicultural church because the two churches have 
separate visions, mission statements, and leadership. They are independent of 
each other and are not accountable to one another. At best, their relationship 
is contractual, and the new church plant will leave the venue as soon as they 
discover a more affordable and better facility that is strategically located. In 
short, the relationship between the churches is simply a business relationship 
that can be terminated as soon as it is no longer profitable to the parties 


involved. !’ 


Ministry to an Ethnic or Socioeconomic Group 


Another ministry often construed to be a multicultural church plant is when a 
church is serving a community different from their dominant cultural or 
economic group in an inner-city context or multi-housing unit. The church 
may feed the hungry, conduct regular Bible studies in the complex, and 
distribute leftover food from chain stores or restaurants but have no intention 
of bringing the new converts to their fold. For example, with the increase in 
Hispanic immigrants, a good number of churches may have Hispanic 
ministries to migrants, but there is no real relationship built, and the recipients 
often are not treated as equals. This kind of ministry is patronizing and lacks 
the commitment, sacrifice, and humility necessary to building the body of 
Christ. 

When the poor and the rich worship together, they learn from each other 
and grow together. The rich learn humility, and the presence of the poor is a 


constant reminder of what James called pure religion: “Pure and undefiled 
religion in the sight of our God and Father is this: to visit orphans and widows 
in their distress, and to keep oneself unstained by the world” (Jas 1:27). 
Stephen Mott and Ronald J. Sider stated, “If we get rich by oppressing the 
poor, or if we have wealth and do not reach out generously to the needy, the 
Lord of history moves against us. God judges societies by what they do to the 
people at the bottom.” !* In the book of Acts, the Bible records the lifestyle of 
early believers in these words: 


They were continually devoting themselves to the apostles’ teaching 
and to fellowship, to the breaking of bread and to prayer. Everyone 
kept feeling a sense of awe; and many wonders and signs were 
taking place through the apostles. And all those who had believed 
were together and had all things in common; and they Legan selling 
their property and possessions and were sharing them with all, as 
anyone might have need. Day by day continuing with one mind in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, they were 
taking their meals together with gladness and sincerity of heart, 
praising God and having favor with all the people. And the Lord 
was adding to their number day by day those who were being saved. 


(Acts 2:42—-47) 


This passage makes it clear both rich and poor believers were together in one 
church, and selfishness was eradicated as the haves shared willingly with the 
have-nots. Craig L. Blomberg observed, “The Pentecostal pilgrims who would 
have otherwise returned to their homes in the Diaspora may have stayed as 
part of this fledgling Christian community, creating ‘refugees’ ... Even those 
local Jerusalemites who joined the first church and who themselves were 
already impoverished probably cut themselves off from the standard Jewish 
sources of charity.’ '? Whatever the circumstances of the early believers in 
Jerusalem, they lived, shared, and worshipped God together without the rich 
patronizing the poor or the natives lording over the Diaspora believers. In 
Acts 6, when there was a complaint by Hellenists against the Hebrews, it was 
resolved in the spirit of Christ. Therefore, ministry to the poor, or to a 
socioeconomic or cultural group in the same community, with no deliberate 
intention of bringing them to the fold, cannot be said to be a multicultural 
church plant or ministry. 


Adopting People Groups 


Another ministry erroneously associated with a multicultural church plant is a 
church adopting a people group. Ralph D. Winter defined the concept as “a set 
of molecules, not atoms, that is an aggregate of peoples, not individuals that 
make up the population of our planet nor ... geographical territories called 


countries.” 9 In other words, a people group could be a class, caste, tribe, or 
ethnic unit. The Lausanne Committee for World Evangelization also defined a 
people group as “a significantly large ethnic or sociological grouping of 
individuals who percetve themselves to have a common affinity for one 
another.” 7! Mission organizations like the International Mission Board (IMB) 
of the Southern Baptist Convention adopted this strategy and insist “in a 
world with dissolving borders, global ‘affinity groups’-—large groupings of 
related peoples that share similar origins, languages and cultures—act as a lens 
through which missionaries view lostness and focus strategy to share the 


Gospel.” ** Furthermore, the IMB stated, “Focusing strategy through affinity 
groups gives missionaries a more complete picture of the people they are 


working to reach as well as the freedom to pursue the lost regardless of their 


location.” 7° 


In view of this conviction, the IMB deployed missionaries in North 
American cities to reach people groups. This strategy is definitely pragmatic 
and makes evangelistic sense, but it lacks biblical warrant and cannot be 
applied in North American church planting. First, the United States and 
Canada are made of a mosaic of peoples from every ethnic group and 
background. Employing this strategy means we have to return to a 
homogeneous unit principle, which we have argued is not only unbiblical but 
is a sociocultural perspective contrary to the vision of the church as redeemed 
people of all races, cultures, and socioeconomic classes coming together in 


faith in Christ. ~* 

Second, in the North American context, the culture is moving toward 
integration and multiculturalism with increased miscegenation, creating a 
Samaritan nation. Therefore, the practice amounts to retrogression to the 
segregation era in the United States, reminiscent of some Jim Crow-era 
mandates, which leads to the charge that the American church is racist. 

Third, people groups or affinity churches are limited in their outreach as 
the pool of who can join their church is limited to their kind of people. Jesus 
reminded the Jews of his time, “Is it not written, “My house shall be called a 
house of prayer for all the nations?” (Mark 11:17). Consequently, the concept 
is not only foreign to the New Testament but also unsustainable in regard to a 
local church becoming self-sufficient to serve the surrounding community in 


the Great Commission and Commandment. This lack of inclusiveness is one 
of the reasons immigrant churches have limited growth because they can have 
only as many converts as the flow of their type of immigrants into their 
community. 

Fourth, when churches are constituted of only one ethnicity or affinity 
group, their leadership often defaults to cultural practices in decision-making 
rather than to the Word of God. For example, an interracial couple was 


excommunicated on account of racial purity. 7° A church could adopt a group 
for the purpose of praying and seeing more of that particular population come 
to faith in Christ, but as they come to Christ in faith, the new converts must be 
integrated into the local church where they live and work. 

Creating a separate congregation for a particular affinity group or people 
group is contrary to the New Testament church. Paul prayed for the salvation 
of the Jews (Rom 9—11), but he never planted a church exclusively for the 
Jews. All his churches were racially, socially, and economically diverse from 
Antioch to Iconium, Lystra to Derbe, and Corinth to Athens. 

Fifth, a church plant in modern North America based on ethnic or affinity 
groups is dead from the start because it has no future. It is dead from the 
beginning because after the first-generation immigrants are reached, second 
and third generations are no longer interested in the primary culture of their 
parents. The majority of the second and subsequent generations will speak the 
majority language, become more bicultural, and ultimately become more 
mainstream American than their parents because of the melding and 
enculturation within American schools and other institutions. This 
enculturation is already happening among immigrant churches like Hispanic 
churches in Miami and other cities where the younger generations are more 
multicultural, bilingual, and may not want to worship in a traditional Hispanic 


church. 


What about Language Churches or Ministries? 


Another ministry often associated with a multicultural church plant is a local 
church having a separate worship service for a group of believers in the same 
church in a different language. There are two main arguments for this language 
service within the North American local church context. The first is many of 
the immigrants from non-English-speaking countries or cultures do not 
understand or speak English well enough to worship in English-speaking 
congregations. The second is people like to hear the gospel in their heart 
language, and they desire to preserve their culture. While many immigrants 


coming to America may not speak English fluently, it is not always true they 
are not interested in learning and worshipping in English. On the contrary, 
many non-English speakers, as part of their enculturation, may want to 
worship in English-speaking congregations. A local church may have room for 
interpreters if the need arises, but the practice of having a little language 
church ensconced in the basements reduces fellow believers to second-class 
citizens. 

Second, language and culture can be preserved at home in many ways, 
such as through family, food, clothing, and so forth—different from simply an 
hour of worship. Interaction with people of other cultures is part of what 
heaven is about, and it prevents the church from erecting linguistic, cultural, 
and racial barriers. A local church may provide interpreters as a temporary 
measure within a context of all believers in the same building worshipping at 
the same time, but to create a separate worship experience based on language 
alone does not make a congregation multicultural or multiracial. Again, in the 
New Testament, local churches worshipped in the language of the majority 
culture where it was planted. In the gentile world, believers worshipped in 
Greek or Latin, and in Jerusalem, they worshipped in the Hebrew language, 
regardless of the converts visiting Jerusalem from over fifteen ethno-linguistic 
groups. For example, in Acts 2, Peter’s message was in Aramaic and not in 


Greek. 


What Is a Multicultural Church? 


Multicultural churches in North America must consist of six elements: they 
must be (1) multiracial, (2) multiethnic, (3) multicultural, (4) multi-generational, 
(5) multi-socitoeconomic, and (6) multi-educational. In one word, a local 
church must be as diverse as the community in which it is situated and reflect 
the demography found in the area. Paul’s commitment should be the same 
commitment and conviction of every church planter and pastor in all our 
communities. God never intended his church to be monocultural but 
multicultural. He never intended his church to find its identity along bloodlines 
but through common faith and union in Christ Jesus. The church is, therefore, 
a new community, a new Israel called out from all the nations of the world. 

In The Essence of the Church: A Community Created by the Spirit , Craig Van 
Gelder noted: 


The division of the world along racial or ethnic lines, and 
institutionalized into national, political units, will no longer exist 
within God’s redemptive reign. For the people of God, there will be 


a new political reality. The people of God will be formed around a 
different identity, one that transcends race, ethnicity, and 
nationalism. It will be an identity rooted in a shared faith and 
fellowship with the living God. This new community will include 


people of diverse racial, ethnic, national, and political identities. 7° 


As Peter pointed out (1 Pet 2:9-10), the Christian faith is countercultural and 
represents the new humanity in Christ. Therefore, a fractured community of 
faith can never be an instrument in the transformation of a fractured world. 
“Tt is the nature of the church to live in reconciled relationship with God and 
one another as a new ‘people of God. This message greatly challenged the 
Jewish Christians who had to learn to welcome Gentile Christians as full 
participants in the emerging community of faith.” *’ 

Furthermore, in the midst of a divided world, the church must find ways 
to bridge differences in culture because the ecclesia of God is composed of 
people of all cultural, ethnic, racial, economic, and educational backgrounds. 
Christians in North America have a choice: to plant a church that will look like 
heaven as painted in the Scriptures or to continue to plant churches according 
to human traditions and personal choices. Revelation 7:9-12 states: 


After these things I looked, and behold, a great multitude which no 
one could count, from every nation and a// tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in 
white robes, and palm branches were in their hands; and they cry 
out with a loud voice, saying, “Salvation to our God who sits on the 
throne, and to the Lamb.” And all the angels were standing around 
the throne and around the elders and the four living creatures; and 
they fell on their faces before the throne and worshiped God, 
saying, “Amen, blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and 
honor and power and might, be to our God forever and ever. 
Amen.” 


If we are willing and obedient, and our answer is yes, we must be willing to 
plant a true New Testament church of God that will reflect our mosaic nation. 
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Multicultural Evangelism 
W HAT KIND OF NEIGHBOR AM I? 


A Sermon by David Fleming, Pastor of Champion 
Forest Baptist Church 


I am grateful to be with you today, and I love the theme of this month: 
“Multicultural Leadership in the Church.” I suppose that is with the intention 
of leading our congregations to engage and reach our multicultural 
communities. I’m sure we all agree this is a conversation we should be having. 
In fact, we might also agree it is a conversation we have delayed having. We 
just celebrated the events of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.’s birthday. Remember 
when he famously said, “We must face the fact that in America, the church is 
still the most segregated major institution in America. At 11:00 on Sunday 
morning when we stand and sing, we stand at the most segregated hour in this 
nation.” ' And he said, “This is tragic.” 

The tragedy is, it’s true now. Still true, although it is sixty years later—still 
true. Though our workplaces are integrated. Our schools are integrated. Our 
restrooms and restaurants are integrated. Many, if not all, of our 
neighborhoods are integrated, multicultural, and multi-ethnic. We’ve made 
some progress, but just not quite enough yet—not enough in the church yet. 
Because, in spite of all of this progress, in our multi-ethnic, multicultural 
nation, more than eight in ten churches, according to LifeWay, are 
monocultural churches. According to their research, in fact, 86 percent of our 
churches, in a multicultural world, are still monocultural. 

What’s interesting when we think about leadership is that among 
protestant senior pastors who were surveyed—in other studies and by LifeWay 
as well—almost 90 percent of us say racial reconciliation is mandated by the 
gospel. Can I get an “amen” on that? Reconciliation is mandated by the 
gospel. Almost all of us say that, and yet four out of ten church members 
think their church should become ethnically diverse. Do you see the leadership 
gap there? Nine out of ten pastors say this is a gospel issue, but only four out 
of ten parishioners think their church show/d become more ethnically diverse. 
In fact, two out of three church members think their church has done enough 


already to be ethnically diverse. Specifically, in our evangelical conversation, 71 
percent of evangelicals believe their church is diverse enough when 86 percent 
of our churches are still monocultural. Dr. Ed Stetzer, formerly of LifeWay, 
summarized it this way, “Surprisingly most church goers are content with the 
ethnic status quo in their churches. In a world where our culture is increasingly 


diverse and many pastors are talking about diversity, it appears most people are 


happy where they are and with who they are.” * 


Why is this so important for church leaders? Why is it so important we 
have this conversation and come to terms with this dilemma? Well, if the little 
progress we’ve made over the last fifty years doesn’t motivate us, the next fifty 
years certainly should. Study after study concludes that by 2050 there will not 
be a single majority of ethnicity in the United States of America. We’ll all be 
minorities. So if discipleship in our churches is important to us—and one 
would assume it is—and training and equipping our people to live in the real 
world is important to us, and if mobilizing them to make a difference in that 
real world is important, then we might want to start asking ourselves tough 
questions like this one: Can we adequately disciple and deploy our people to 
thrive in and to engage a largely multicultural world from largely monocultural 
churches? The answer will depend of course on whether or not our churches 
are primarily to be training, equipping, and sending stations or retreat centers 
from an increasingly diverse and increasingly uncomfortable multicultural 
world. 

[ve asked a few questions. I want to know why. Why, in fifty years, have 
we made so little progress—some progress but still so little? 


It Could Be Demographics 


It could be just as simple as demographics. It could be the practical aspect of 
who lives where and around whom. In some cases, monocultural churches are 
monocultural because they’re reaching monocultural communities. That makes 
perfect sense. If a church is reaching its community, it will reflect its 
community. That makes sense. It would be unreasonable to expect church to 
be anything but a reflection of its community. If it’s monocultural, that would 
be the expectation. 

Having said that, the number of truly monocultural communities is not 
what it used to be, especially in large cities, in urban centers, and even in 
suburban areas. It’s not what it used to be and, let me tell you something else, 
its not what it’s going to be. We’ve got to recognize the changing 
demographics of the United States of America. 


It Could Be Preference 


It could be a preference—not so much a demographic issue but a preferential 
issue. Perhaps this monocultural church experience is an attempt to develop 
ethnic and cultural identity or perhaps to preserve and to protect it. I would 
say that would be truer for our minority population because the majority 
population has many opportunities to develop ethnic and cultural identity, to 
preserve and protect it. But in the minority community, there are precious few 
of those opportunities, and it may be that Sunday morning, in a monocultural 
church context, that is best expressed. 

While that is understandable from a cultural and sociological perspective, 
we have to ask ourselves the question, Is the church the best place—the right 
place—to protect and preserve cultural or ethnic identity in a way that 
preserves cultural distinctions that ultimately divide the body of Christ? It is 
just a question. I don’t know the answer. But is church the right place to 
accomplish that goal? 


It Could Be the Homogeneous Unit Principle 


It could be the homogeneous unit principle I learned years ago here at New 
Orleans Seminary. This principle states simply that people like to be with 
people like themselves. We understand that. And we want to associate mostly 
with people who share our culture, our language, our doctrine, our 
socioeconomic status, whatever it may be. Of course, you remember that 
principle was really about missions and evangelism and about how people tend 
to come to Christ in groups when they don’t have to cross cultural boundaries 
to get to Jesus. 

It was descriptive in nature, but unfortunately, too often we take what is 
descriptive and make it prescriptive. We create church scenarios where we only 
want to reach people who are like ourselves, if only by default. As one urban 
professor and church planter in an inner city wrote, “The principle can be used 
and we could make a good case that it has been used to baptize our desire to 
turn a blind eye to those on the outside of our own in-group and to affirm our 
love of comfort and ease within a church made after our own image. However, 
our society is full of outsiders to communities of grace. How will the insiders 
welcome the outsiders into their faith communities, which we believe have 


been called to be shaped by the good news that those who were far from God 


ate now brought near by the grace of Christ?” * 


The homogeneous unit principle is certainly descriptive of a natural 
tendency we probably should all admit we have. We like to be with people who 
are like ourselves. But the question we should be asking is not, “Is it natural?” 
We should be asking, “Is it spiritual? Is it supernatural?” I would say, “It is 
not.” There is a higher plain here to which we aspire as church leaders, and 
that is to be a part of something God is doing, not just something we 
personally prefer that tends to take the shape of who we are when we look in 
the mirror. Even though there may be something to this principle, if we aren’t 
careful the very next step in this progression is a far less desirable reality. If we 
aren't careful, not only do people like to be with people like themselves, but 
people will on/y like to be with people like themselves, and people who aren’t 
like them won’t be welcome. None of us want that. In that case, it’s not all that 
complicated after all. It could be one more little bitty step. It could just simply 
be—if we’re honest—we just don’t like people who aren’t like us. Maybe that 
whole “love your neighbor” thing only applies to the right kind of neighbor 
and only until the wrong neighbor moves in next door. Does that sound 
familiar to you? You'll find it in Luke, chapter 10, starting with verse 25. 


And a lawyer stood up and put [Jesus] to the test saying, “Teacher, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal lifer” And He said to him, “What is 
written in the Law? How does it read to your” And he answered, 
“You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your strength, and with all your mind; and 
your neighbor as yourself.’ And He said to him, “You have 
answered correctly; do this and you will live.” But wishing to justify 
himself, he said to Jesus, “And who is my neighbor?” 


In the middle of this Bible conversation, there’s another predictable 
conversation going on in the back of our minds—if we are not careful—that 
sounds a lot like justification for why this is not true of us. 

The lawyer should have thrown himself at the mercy of the court and 
cried, “I can’t do that! How can I love God in that comprehensive, total, 
everythine-’ve-got, kind of way? How can I love my neighbor as myself? How 
is that possible?” But, instead, seeking to justify himself, he said, “And who is 
my neighbor?” 

You know what he’s doing? He’s not asking who can I love? He’s not 
asking who can be or who might be my neighbor? He’s asking who isn’t. 
Who’s not my neighbor? Who’s not in the “in” group? Who can I exclude? 
Who do I not have to love? By the way, it was a very Jewish, especially a very 
Pharisaical, even Essene, thing to do, to choose your neighbors, to pick those 


who were closest to you, and to circle them. They would then exclude those 
who were not in the “in group” of their neighborhood. Who is my neighbor? 
That’s a way to make a distinction. 

Not long ago during one of the upswings in the gun debate, I was called by 
our local television station wanting me to come into the studio to do an 
interview on the news to answer a few questions. They asked, “Are you aware 
there are more handgun licenses per capita in your zip code than anywhere in 
the State of Texas?”—which means anywhere in the world. At the interview, 
they asked, “Pastor, how do you feel about your neighbors being armed?” I 
replied, “Which ones? Which neighbor’” They said, “Does it matter?’ And I 
said, “Well, yeah, if you knew my neighbors it would matter.’ Now don’t look 
at me like that! I feel the judgment. Don’t do that. You know we all make 
distinctions. I’ve said it’s natural. As a matter of fact, we distinguish one from 
another. We make these distinctions to define and ultimately to divide us from 
one another. 

It’s as simple as our favorite college football team. Are you an LSU Tiger? 
Are you a Florida Gator? Any Aggies here today? Sometimes that’s all it takes 
right there to define and divide us. That’s all it takes. 

We can define and divide along national lines: Are you German? Are you 
French? Are you Russian? Are you Kenyan? Are you American? 

We can divide along racial lines: Are you white? Are you black? Are you 
Hispanic? Are you Asian? Are you multicultural? Interracial? 

We can divide over political lines, and we’re doing that these days: Are you 
Democrat, Republican, Independent, Libertarian, or Green? 

We can define and divide by socioeconomic class: Are you rich? Poor? 
Middle-class? If you’re middle-class, are you upper-middle, lower-middle, or 
middle-middle? Or a little bit up toward the lower middle of the middle, 
middle of the middle? I mean, let’s be precise. 

We can distinguish along religious lines: Are you Jewish? Are you Muslim? 
Are you Hindu? Are you Buddhist? Are you atheist? Are you Christian? If 
you're Christian, we need to know, of course, are you Catholic or Protestant? 
And if you’re Protestant, we’d really like to know if you’re Methodist, 
Presbyterian, or Baptist. And if you’re Baptist, are you Northern or Southern 
Baptist? Are you Independent, Missionary, or Freewill Baptist? If you're 
Southern Baptist, that’s not quite enough. I really need to know if you’re 
reformed, not reformed, or if you have no idea what needs to be reformed. 
And I really need to know if you’re conservative, moderate, or liberal. And 
shouldn’t we also discuss that we can divide by musical styles? I mean, are you 
traditional, contemporary, or blended? If you’re blended, what’s the blend? I 


mean, what’s the right blend for you? Is it 50/50? Is it 60/40? 40/60? I don’t 
know, but I care. It’s my preference. 

And we laugh, but isn’t this essentially what the lawyer is trying to do? He’s 
trying to define so that he can divide—to distinguish who he doesn’t have to 
love. Who can I get a pass on? Who do I have the privilege and your 
permission to exclude as neighbor and who do I need to love? 

Jesus answered the lawyer’s second question with a parable, which is a very 
familiar story but with a very unexpected twist, as I’m sure you’ve studied. 


Jesus replied and said, “A man was going down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among robbers, and they stripped him and beat 
him, and went away leaving him half dead. And by chance a priest 
was going down on that road, and when he saw him, he passed by 
on the other side. Likewise, a Levite also when he came to the place 
and saw him, passed by on the other side. But a Samaritan, [and this 
is the twist] who was on a journey, came upon him; and when he 
saw him, he felt compassion, and came to him and bandaged up his 
wounds, pouring oil and wine on them; and he put him on his own 
beast, and brought him to an inn and took care of him. On the next 
day he took out two denarii and gave them to the innkeeper and 
said, “Take care of him; and whatever more you spend, when I 
return, I will repay you.’ Which of these three do you think proved 
to be a neighbor to the man who fell into the robbers’ hands?” 
(Luke 10:30-37) 


That’s not the question. The question 1s, “Who is not my neighbor?” Who can 
I exclude from the neighborhood? The answer to the question is a question. 
Who was neighborly? It wasn’t about whether or not the man on the side of 
the road—probably Jewish, at least from the impression from those who were 
listenine—was a neighbor and deserved love, care, and compassion. But the 
question was, who will be neighborly to the man who needs a good neighbor? 
Which of these three do you think proved to be a neighbor to the man who 
fell among the robber? You’d think he would say, “The Samaritan.” But the 
lawyer said, “The one who showed him mercy.’ And Jesus said to him the 
unthinkable: “You go and you do like the good Samaritan did.” 

Can you imagine the offense that welled up in this good Jewish teacher, 
keeper of the law, that Jesus would tell him to emulate a Samaritan? That’s the 
twist. You see the point is, this parable is not about the neighbor you have but 
the neighbor you are. The poor man’s neighbors were not very neighborly 
even though they were neighbors. It was the Samaritan who was a good 


neighbor to a man who would have never been his neighbor. He was a good 
neighbor to the man who needed a good neighbor. Here’s the real question: 
What kind of neighbor am I? 

My wife Beverly and I recently got new neighbors ... finally! We’ve had an 
empty lot next to us for years, the whole time we’ve lived there—thirteen years 
in that house—there’s been an empty lot next to us. A few years ago, someone 
bought the lot, but they didn’t start building right away, so we anticipated and 
wondered, “Who’s moving in next door? Who will be our neighbor?” It’s an 
interesting street we live on. It’s a lot like Houston. We have a Vietnamese 
family on the corner; they’re Buddhist. We have a family from India on the 
other corner; they're Hindu. A family from Pakistan directly across the street; 
they’re Muslim. And then there’s us. We’re Baptist. We all get along great by 
the way. So who moves in next door? If that had just been a Jewish family, 
we'd have it nailed. But, as it turned out, another Christian moved in next 
door, not from America, but from Central America. And when they moved 
next door, do you think we breathed a sigh of relief? Whew! Thank goodness! 
Not another Muslim or Hindu or Buddhist or pagan? You see for the last two 
or three years, what Beverly and I and our family have been concentrating on 
is not who will be our neighbor but to whom can we be a good neighbor. 
That’s the question and that’s the point of this parable. It’s not who my 
neighbor is but what kind of neighbor I am to those who need a good 
neighbor. 

A neighbor can be next door or across town. A neighbor can be just like 
me or nothing like me. I mean, if I would give in to my nature, I could tell you 
who would’ve moved in next door to me. Me! I mean, think about it. You put 
you in a funnel and shake it, and see, Who is a perfect neighbor for your Who 
would really like what you like? It’s you. You would be your perfect neighbor if 
you gave in to your nature. ’m happy to say we got good neighbors. But 
regardless of who moved in next to us, I hope the Spirit would win out over 
the flesh and nature and we would be just as good a neighbor to them that 
they need us to be regardless of the kind of neighbors they are. By the way, my 
Muslim friend across the street has the key and the code to my house, and I 
have his. He attended all of my kids’ graduation parties. It was funny. When he 
walked in, we offered him some punch, and he said, “No, I can’t have that!” I 
said, “Punch?” He said, “You know Muslims don’t drink alcohol.” I said, 
“You're in a Baptist preacher’s house. Have some punch! You’re safe!” We’ve 
had meals at their home, our feet under the same table with a Muslim family 
from Pakistan. He said, “David, would you ask the blessing?” I said, “You 
know I pray in Jesus’ name?” He said, “I wouldn’t expect any less.” I prayed 


over the food. It was Pakistani food, in a Pakistani Muslim’s home, in Jesus’ 
name, and we left friends. So it’s not about the neighbor you have; it’s about 
the neighbor you are. “Be a good neighbor,” Jesus said. Be a good neighbor to 
anyone anywhere who needs a good neighbor. That’s the point of the parable. 
Let’s not miss that. 

For the sake of application and the time we have left, let me make three 
points: How to be a good Samaritan neighbor. 


Number 1: See Opportunity 


You have to see the opportunities. This man on the side of the road was not 
the Samaritan’s neighbor. The priest and Levite who were the man’s neighbors, 
happily and gladly saw a burden to avoid. But a Samaritan who was not his 
neighbor saw an opportunity to seize and take advantage of. 

The world is changing. What do you think about that? What do you see 
when you see those changing demographics? What does your mind do when 
you consider the changing face of our nation? Do you see an opportunity? Do 
you see a mission? 

When Beverly and I came to New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary in 
1991, we sat in this chapel and filled out a card to register with the 
International Mission Board. We put our yes on the altar saying we would go 
anywhere with a strong sense we would be “on mission” to the nations 
somewhere in the world. And God called us to Houston—the mission field of 
Houston, the most diverse city in America. I didn’t know. I thought I’d end up 
in Brazil or perhaps Mexico. God sent me to both ... in Houston. 

We have a saying at Champion Forest. I won’t tell you that some didn’t 
react negatively to it, but we say it anyway, in as lovingly a kind way as we can. 
We say, “You have a choice when you look outside your front door or front 
window; look left, right, and across the street’? When you see your 
neighborhood changing and the demographics beginning to shift, you have a 
choice to make. What do you see? Is it, “There goes the neighborhood” Or is 
it, “Here come the nations?” 

We have signs at our church at every exit on our church property that say, 
“You are now entering your mission field.” By the way, today we are in New 
Orleans—a wonderfully diverse city otherwise known as “Your Mission Field.” 
Number one: see the opportunity. 


Number 2: Care Deeply 


That word compassion in the parable is a word that comes from deep within. It’s 
an intestinal type of word, and it means to feel deeply, or a gut compassion. 
Two men were in a hurry. I don’t know why they didn’t help. It’s pointless to 
speculate. We don’t know. Jesus doesn’t tell us why they didn’t help. We just 
know they didn’t, and that probably reveals the problem. It was a heart 
problem. Don’t you know that if they had cared deeply enough, they would 
have risked running into those same robbers? Don’t you know that if they had 
cared deeply enough, they would have gone through the provisions for 
ceremonial cleaning even if he had been deceased and they were defiled? Don’t 
you know that if they had cared deeply enough, supper would have waited? 
Surely they had been at the temple doing their duties—their job to serve, to 
minister, to help, and to love. If they had cared about this man, whatever they 
cared about in Jericho would have waited. 

But the Samaritan, who clearly was on a business trip of some kind, had 
places to be, things to do, and people to see. This was probably going to cost 
him money. This was certainly going to cost him money. Why was he willing to 
risk it? Why was he willing to pay the price? Why take the time? It was not his 
neighbor. It’s because when he looked and saw this man, he saw an 
opportunity to demonstrate what ought to come from the heart, certainly 
from every Christian. It’s called compassion. He cared. And we can surely ask 
ourselves, “Do we care about the things God cares about?” And can we say, 
“We are loving God with all we’ve got,’ if we aren’t compassionately loving 
the ones God loves? 

I can tell you right now I am no Hallmark movie fan. But I watch a lot of 
Hallmark movies because I am a fan of a woman who its a fan of Hallmark 
movies. You bet, honey! Let’s watch a Hallmark movie. Let’s do it! Why? 
Because I like them? No, because after the Hallmark movie is over, I usually 
need to see something blown up or cars going too fast, flipping, flying through 
the air. But because she loves a good Hallmark movie—me too, honey! 
Because while I’m no fan of Hallmark, I’m a fan of hers. 

Let me just suggest if we say we ate God’s people and we love God, don’t 
we love what and who God loves? Where’s the compassion? I get in trouble 
sometimes when I mention things like caravans headed north through Central 
America. And not to make any political statement whatsoever, but to simply 
say, “Can we not empathize to some degree with the plight of those poor 
people?” Do we not care? Does God not care? Does anybody care? It’s not 
political. It’s spiritual. Do we care? Let me tell you the world is changing. What 
do you think about that? What do you see when you see that? And the world is 
changing, how do feel about that? Be careful because how you feel might 


actually be a pop test for whether or not, in fact, we love God as much as we 


think. See opportunity. Care deeply. 


Number 3: Act Responsibly 


Two people saw but didn’t feel or do anything. One saw, felt, and did 
something about the situation. The verbs are piled up there, all demonstrating 
evidence of faith. Not just to say what we believe or to feel strongly about it 
but to actually put that into action ... to do something about it. That’s a test of 
faith, isn’t it? It’s not just orthodoxy. It’s not just how strongly we feel and 
convictions. It’s about what you do next and if you do anything at all. The 
Samaritan put it all on the line to do something with compassion given the 
opportunity that presented itself to him. 

The world is changing. The question is not only do we see it and how do 
we see it, but does it make us feel deeply within, and what are we going to do 
about it? Hide in our homes? Run for the hills? Or run into the fields? Maybe 
the harvest isn’t as ripe as it once was, but it’s still ripe. What are we going to 
do? 

Church leaders, let me say this in closing: Saying, “All are welcome,” at 
your church is not enough. Come on! It’s not enough to say the doors are 
open, the lights are on, everyone’s welcome, and we love all people. It’s not 
enough. The “Yall Come” strategy is not working if they’re not coming, And 
they’re not coming. Something is missing. Oh, I know what it ts. It’s the “Go!” 
As you go, as you ate going, make disciples. Jesus didn’t say, “Hiding, make 
disciples!” He didn’t say, “Retreating, make disciples!” He didn’t say, 
“Sheltering, make disciples!” No, Jesus said, “Get out of here! You’re going, 
aren't your As you go, make disciples.” We’ve got to put the word go back into 
our church mission. Go is not just a missionary to the nations, but go is a good 
wotd for next door, across the street, and across town. Go is a good word for a 
strategy, especially with regards to reflecting a community we are intent upon 
reaching, What’s missing after we address the heart of the issue, whether or 
not we see opportunity, whether or not we feel love and compassion, whether 
or not we’re willing to do anything, is the real question. Will there be any 
intentionality? What are we willing to do to help someone come, and when 
they come, to make them feel welcome so they'll come again and again? And 
not just so they'll assimilate into our culture and be like us but so they can 
influence the culture and change the culture so we can be more like Christ 
together. We’re not trying to make one into the other, and the other into the 
one. We’re all trying to be like Jesus, aren’t we? Isn’t that the goal of the body, 


to grow up into the Head, to fully mature into who he is? We’ve got to be 
strategic. We’ve got to be more intentional. If the challenge is to reach our 
community, then we'll reflect our community. And the question is, “If we’re 
not reflecting our community are we reaching our community or just a 
segment of our community that—not too surprisingly—looks a lot like me?” 
Intentionality. I would say that has to impact how you present yourselves. 
From the website to brochures to videos to who is on the platform to who 
serves in leadership positions, how intentional can we be? 

Let me tell you, with a closing story, of a conversation I had with a man 
who walked with Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. He visited our church with a 
family who shared with him our vision for a multicultural ministry to reach our 
whole community. To everyone within the shadow of our steeple, we don’t just 
say they’re welcome. We’re going after them. 

He said, “Let me ask you something, Pastor. What do you do on the 
weekend of Martin Luther King Jr’s birthday and celebration?” I said what 
many of us would say, “We mention it, and sometimes we'll use a quote or tell 
a story.’ He smiled very kindly, very saintly, and said, “Well, Pastor, it may be if 
you're trying to get the attention of a portion of your community, you might 
want to [value what they value].” And that was the genesis of the Dream 
Banquet seven yeats ago. On that Sunday night, we clear the deck and have a 
big get-together, celebrate the dream, and challenge ourselves to keep 
dreaming, keep the dream alive, and be intentional toward seeing that dream 
become reality. I don’t know a lot of predominantly white, upper-middle class, 
Republican churches that have a Martin Luther King Jr. Dream Celebration on 
that Sunday. And I’m not bragging about us, but I do want to say it is a 
statement of our intentionality to include people who needed us to be a good 
neighbor to them. 

The world is changing. 

What do you think about that? What do you see? 

The world is changing. 

How do you feel about that? 

The world is changing. 

And the most important question is, “What are you going to do?” What 
are you going to do about that? 
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Muttcuttural Evangelism 


T RANSITIONING A MONOCULTURAL 
CHURCH TO A MULTICULTURAL 
MINISTRY 


An Interview with the Pastor and Executive Team 
Members of Champion Forest Baptist Church, 
Houston, Texas 


The following interview was conducted March 6, 2019, with Dr. David 
Fleming, senior pastor of Champion Forest Baptist Church and the following 
members of his executive team: Dr. Stephen Trammell, global executive pastor 
and lead pastor of North Klein Campus; Pastor Averri LeMalle, lead pastor of 
Jersey Village Campus; and Pastor Ramon Medina, lead pastor to Spanish 
ministry. Interviewees are referred to by their initials. The interview was 
conducted by Dr. Preston Nix, Dr. Mark Johnson, and Dr. Wm. Craig Price. 


Q: How do you and your staff define the terms multicultural , 
multicultural ministry , and multicultural evangelism ? 


D.F: Definitions are moving targets sometimes. I appreciate that you want 
some precision. We are also willing to adjust our terminology to be clear. 
Sometimes we have in-house speech, and we want it to be clear. Mu/ticultural 
for us is a representation of more than one culture. That could be ethnic, it 
could be language, it could be generational, or even a subculture within a 
culture. Multicultural for us at Champion Forest means not narrowly defining 
outselves by one culture. We are not an ethnic church; we ate not an old 
church; we are not an Anglo church; we are not an African-American church. 
We are a church where anybody could feel welcome and invited to be a part of 
this culture. Champion Forest is multicultural. 

When we use the term cv/ture , it means who we are and how we operate. It 
is our thinking process. It is our paradigm. Our approach to ministry ts 


multicultural. Culture is not something we tolerate. It is something we 
embrace. I would say multicultural ministry 1s our paradigm for doing church. It 
is not only who we are as being from different cultures, but our strategy is to 
be multicultural. At the heart of that is evangelism because what started all this 
for us is the desire to reach our community for Christ. We live in Houston— 
the most diverse city in America, officially. And that’s true in the suburbs as 
much as it is for the inner city, if not more so. If you live in the suburbs or the 
outer edges of greater Houston, it is a multicultural reality. If we have 
monocultural churches, that just means we ate not reaching our whole 
community. We are only reaching the segment that looks like us. Our mission 
and vision from the beginning was to reach our community, which is 
multicultural. We have used it as a mission. To reach our community, we are 
going to have to reflect the community, and to reflect it, we will ultimately 
reach it. So it has always been about missions and evangelism. 

The ministry side of it is, “What do you do with them when you’ve got 
theme” That creates a different paradigm—a different way of thinking, a 
different measure of success. It does present some unique challenges 
monocultural ministry doesn’t. We say multicultural ministry is messy. We don’t 
mean that in a derogative or negative sense. We mean it is more complicated 
because everybody is not the same. They don’t think the same, they don’t 
perceive the same, and they don’t process the same. Sometimes they have 
different backgrounds and perspectives, and different filters and lenses. People 
come from very different places. They see the world in different ways. To do 
ministry in a multicultural context is a bit more complicated in a wonderful 
way. And it is definitely more work. It is easier to be monocultural. 

I have been a pastor of monocultural churches everywhere except here. So 
we deal with things here in this context we never dealt with in monocultural 
settings. That’s what we mean by multicultural driven by the desire for evangelism 
and reaching our community, and finally, the puzzle that multicultural ministry 
presents. But it is definitely navigable. You can do it. There is a way through it. 
You have to be willing to make a few mistakes and say things a few ways you 
may wish you hadn’t said or didn’t even know you were saying the wrong way. 
It takes a lot of grace and a lot of “bearing with one another” to bridge that 
gap of understanding sometimes with different backgrounds and perspectives. 


A.L.: Ultimately the mission is to fulfill the Great Commission by following 
the Great Commandment. We are drawn by the commission to reach all 
people for Christ. As a church we have a responsibility for the community we 
are in to reflect that community. We draw them in with the love of Christ, and 


that enables us to love all people regardless of differences—and yet 
highlighting and celebrating those things that make us unique, as well as 
growing in those things that make us one family, one community of faith. 


S.T.: I have pastored monocultural churches in Louisiana before moving here 
twelve years ago. As Pastor Averri said, “It’s all about the Great Commission.” 
In Louisiana, I led our church to go on international mission trips to reach 
unreached people groups. We targeted Kazakhstan, Honduras, China, and 
several other countries. What is interesting is that the church was willing to go 
on mission around the world to reach people they would not welcome in the 
church I was pastoring. There was a dichotomy of willingness to engage 
another culture, as long as that culture does not come into our building. What 
has been so unique in Champion Forest is the intentionality—as Pastor David 
said so well, and this is what he lives, and that all of us live—and that we have 
infused this intentionality into our DNA. Our Great Commission 
consciousness is that we are committed to reaching the people in the shadow 
of our steeples—plural. So for each campus, the people in the shadow of that 
new campus or that specific location, we are committed to reaching—they are 
welcome inside our building. We are going to do everything we can to reach 
them and to love them. 


Q: Is it possible for a church to be involved in multicultural 
evangelism but not be a multicultural ministry, and certainly 
not a multicultural church? 


R.M.: It’s more than having a sign in front of the church that says, 
“Everybody’s Welcome!” It requires someone of another culture being able to 
come to that church and find a connection with his or her own culture. 


A.L.: This requires a level of intentionality where you are willing to do what it 
takes to embrace all people in that community. 


Q: How did you overcome the monocultural barriers to 
transition the people of Champion Forest into a multicultural 
mindset? We hear about churches that reach out to people of 
other cultures across the world, but these same cultures might 
not be welcome in their church back home. 


D.F: Bear with me and give me some grace to say this straightly: That’s just 
sinful. James says if I prefer one over another, that is sin. If I prefer a rich man 
and give him the front-row seat or the seat of honor and push the poor man 
to the fringe, then I have a sinful heart. At some point we must be willing to 
say this in strong terms—that it is wrong to not be intentional to include. We 
must make the effort to be more diverse in our outreach. 

Let’s say there are three zones here: 


1. To be intentional to include 
2. To be willing to include but to not be intentional 


3. To be intentional vot to include 


If you view that on one side, to be intentional not to include—that is, we 
will go to Africa, Brazil, China, but they are not welcome to come into our 
church—then we probably ought to approach this from the perspective we are 
dealing with a sin problem. 

The unintentional part is probably where most people are. I want to 
believe that. I hope it’s true most people are willing, and they would in fact 
embrace and feel great about, including someone of color or a minority in 
their mostly white church. They are just not going to do what is necessary to 
create the kind of experience where that is going to happen, more than 
perhaps the exception to the rule. So for us at Champion Forest Baptist 
Church, we have always made this a gospel issue. We have always made this a 
Bible issue. We have never made it a social issue. Of course, there are social 
implications. There are political implications. There are historical implications. 
But we just make it about gospel and reach people for Jesus. We really think if 
you just preach the Bible, and especially if you are talking to Southern Baptists, 
you know who we are. We are supposed to be people of the book. We are 
supposed to be people of the Great Commission. So, I have really thought if 
you connect the Scripture and the heart of God for the nations to the heart of 
the Southern Baptists, they will get it. You don’t have to make it intentionally 
about social reconciliation or ethnic reconciliation. That’s happening, but that’s 
the fruit not the root. The root is a sin issue. We need forgiveness and 
salvation and reconciliation to God before we can hope to be reconciled to 
each other. 

I talked to an African-American woman here in my office who grew up in 
the forties and fifties. She told me a story that turned my stomach of how she 
was mistreated in the State of Florida, the state where I was raised. I told her, 
“T am surprised pleasantly and blessed that you are here at Champion Forest.” 


Because with the experience she shared with me, most people would be so 
impacted they could never get over that and could never sit under a white 
pastor, could never be a part of a predominantly white congregation. They just 
couldn’t do it. She is doing it because of the grace of God. Her heart’s been 
changed, and she sees my heart being changed. And that brings people 
together. I think it’s a mistake to make this a social issue or racial reconciliation 
issue. Those are wonderful benefits of gospel reconciliation. We just try to 
preach the word. We try to preach it all, and we don’t try to shade it, color it, 
ot shape it to fit our cultural preferences. 


Q: At Champion Forest, did you have a specific strategy? Did 
you get your leadership together, talk about intentionality, and 
say, “We’re going to reach who’s around us? Therefore, we are 
going to have to be multicultural’? 


D.E: The first thing I did was I had a demographics study conducted on the 
primary area of the church and recognized the transition and the growing 
diversity. I talked to the search committee from day one: “If God were to call 
me to Champion Forest, one, would I have the opportunity and, two, would I 
have your support to reach the whole community for Christ?” Of course, they 
said yes, and that was absolutely what we would expect, but they are supposed 
to say yes. The test comes when you actually start doing it. Thank goodness 
they all were right there. We had an African-American man on the committee. 
I felt really good about their commitment to support that vision coming in. 
Through the course of conversations and interviews and meetings with the 
deacons, I didn’t ever surprise them. I never snuck up on them or surprised 
them. We told them from day one—we’re coming to reach people for Christ. 
We’re coming to grow them in their faith—to train, equip, and mobilize them 
to serve and be on mission for Christ here in our community and around the 
world. That’s what I said coming in the front door. There never really was a 
time when I got up and made this grand announcement that we are about to 
start this vision or strategy. I said it in my “view of a call” sermon. 


Q: What would you advise pastors to ask who are preparing to 
be interviewed by a search committee? 


D.F: I think this is an important question. We pastors have a tendency 
sometimes to say, “Well, if you want me to come, here is what ’m going to do, 


and if you are not going to do it, then I am not going to come.” I won’t say my 
conversation with the Champion Forest search committee was that kind of a 
conversation. It wasn’t an ultimatum. Their answer was not a condition of my 
coming. Fortunately, it never got to that. I don’t know what would have 
happened if that would have been the case. 

But we are doing “heart work” here. That’s a process, and it takes time. ?’d 
be afraid for a pastor who came into an all-white, or into an all African- 
American, or all Hispanic congregation, who from day one said, “We are about 
to be multicultural.” Leaders need to pastor those people, to love those people, 
to show them a better way, and to soften their hearts and the soil ahead of 
time. 

I might lead with the question to a pastor search committee: “If God 
opened a door to reach our whole community for Christ, would you all be 
excited about that? Would this be a good thing?” Because you can’t change 
people in the interview, but you can plant the seed and then begin to cultivate 
that heart transformation. Certainly, if you have a search committee, 
presumably they are opinion leaders and influencers in the church. If they are 
on board, you are way down the road. And that’s a good thing, But it does not 
mean that if they all are not blowing the trumpet from day one that they can’t 
come around. This kind of change requires pastoral leadership. At Champion 
Forest, the Spanish piece was probably easy initially because we already had a 
mission. When God gave us the vision to cancel the mission and move them 
all into one church and be one church in two languages, there was not even a 
bump in the road. That was low-hanging fruit. 

When it came time to hire our first African-American pastor, we had to 
deal with the issue of whether that decision was reverse discrimination. Were 
we hiring a guy just because he was black? To which I said, “Yes, what’s the 
problem with that?” We tend to dance around that issue. It’s uncomfortable. I 
just had to get over saying, “Of course, I’m hiring a man because he’s African- 
American. I am doing it on purpose.” I called Averri. In my first conversation 
with Averri I said, “I am looking for an African-American teaching pastor. Do 
you qualify?” Tell them about that conversation, Averri. 


A.L.: I told him, “I’ve been been a pastor for a long time and an African 
American all my life. And that I possess the necessary qualifications and 
specific skill set to pastor in a multicultural context.” 


D.F: I don’t want to discount the pastoral part. Coming in with the vision ts 
critical, but you must be willing to teach, preach, love, and lead people to 
embrace that vision. There is a tension for both of those to happen. It’s a heart 


issue. It’s a discipleship issue as well as a gospel issue. Being patient as you 
pastor should be part of the strategy, for sure. 


A.L.: What resonates is intentionality. We intentionally value all of the 
communities represented in the congregation. The make-up of our leadership 
reflects the make-up of our congregation. This intentionality is of utmost 
importance for any church leader who is looking to make this kind of impact 
in the life of a church and community. 


Q: You have used the terms proximity, assimilation, and 
accommodation. Could you define these terms for us? 


D.F: There are important nuances between the definitions. Proximity refers to 
different cultures coming into the same space and is not the goal of 
multicultural ministry. We are not trying to simply share space and get along. 
Rather, we’re trying to share life. To have a context where people from 
different cultures gather in the same building is a good start, but that’s not the 
goal. When an African-American family invites a Hispanic, Asian, or Anglo- 
American family in their home for dinner at their table, now we’re getting 
somewhere. Doing life together is more meaningful than everyone sitting in a 
church section together. So unity is the goal and the community of faith is 
built on unity. This is our recurring theme every year at our annual Dream 
Banquet. We play that sheet of music over and over. Just being here is not the 
goal. It is what we do when we get here. Do we do mission together? Do we 
serve together? Are we growing together? That’s when we start to feel like we 
are getting somewhere. When we see people getting together to do life 
together, then we feel like we are making progress. This goes beyond their 
particular culture, or ethnicity, or language. 

Assimilation is where one culture loses its cultural distinctiveness to become 
a part of another culture. For example, if a Hispanic family joins a 
predominantly white church and basically changes to become a part of that 
larger culture, then that is assimilation. 

Accommodation on the other hand is when you retain that cultural distinctive 
and the greater body accommodates you and does not expect you to lose your 
identity. We are a welcoming church, and you are welcome to come and be a 
part of our church. Accommodation says we ate going to adjust in order to 
accommodate you in a Christlike, loving, and fully accepting way that honors 
you and recognizes your distinctiveness and God’s creative genius in you. We 
don’t ignore cultures here; we embrace cultures. 


Dr. King said, “I have a dream that my four little children will one day live 
in a nation where they will not to be judged by the color of their skin but by 
the content of their character.” I think an unintended consequence of that 
statement for a season was, “Oh, we are not supposed to notice our 
distinctiveness.” We are not supposed to know that I’m white, Pastor Averri is 
black, Pastor Ramon is Hispanic, or Pastor Stephen is from Louisiana. You are 
not supposed to know that. I think we are happily moving beyond that. Not 
only do we notice our cultural differences, but we appreciate God created us 
this way. Mu/icultural was God’s idea, not man’s. We see in Rev 7 a multicultural 
worship service around the throne in heaven. Cultural distinctiveness endures. 
It is not a product of the fall. It endures into eternity. In our context, to 
accommodate someone is to say, “Well, of course you are African-American, 
or you come from South America with a particular cultural distinction or a 
language need.” We want to accommodate that here. We do not want you to 
disappear in this greater culture. We want the overall culture of Champion 
Forest to reflect the many cultures that make it up. 


Q: Would you say being multicultural is like Neapolitan ice 
cream where there are three distinctive colors and flavors? Or is 
it like a blend where you get a new color when you bring them 
all together? 


D.E: That’s a great image. I think maybe it’s both. In one setting, those three 
distinct colors are on display. At other times, for example, for the sake of 
mission and vision, we don’t want three different visions for three different 
populations. I would say there are times when we want to be something 
greater together synergistically than the sum of our parts. But that does not 
mean we want to lose the distinctiveness of the chocolate, the strawberry, or 
the vanilla. 

For example, we have Spanish language services here. Some people might 
push back and say, “You are not truly multicultural if you have a Spanish-only 
service.” We say, “This is an accommodation to the heart language of the 
worshipper because they have a need to hear and think theologically in the 
language of their heart.” In this case, it’s strawberry, vanilla, and chocolate. But 
if you saw us out in the neighborhoods on Serve Saturday or after Hurricane 
Harvey, you would see teams of people from a dozen countries speaking three 
different languages. But they are all carrying their weight and mudding out a 
house. That’s mixing those colors together for the sake of the community, for 


unity, for vision, and for mission. Our mission teams are mixed. When we do 
the Christmas Spectacular for thirty thousand people at Christmas time, the 
whole choir learns the entire presentation in English and in Spanish. Those are 
times where you going to see one color and it’s all of us. There are other times 
when we would highlight the distinctions for a reason. We think of it like a 
stew. Stew is like a soup where it is all a homogenous substance. It’s all soup, 
and then you’ve got stew with its potatoes, carrots, mushrooms, and beef. We 
kind of like the stew part. We want to be something together that is greater 
than the sum of our parts. 


Q: Dr. Fleming to Pastor Averri: “Do the African-American 
churches use these terms accommodation and assimilation a 
little differently?” 


A.L.: I don’t know if that could be applied generally across all African- 
American contexts and churches. At times, accommodation is used mote on a 
limited basis because it may be that there is almost a tolerance of 
multiculturalism as opposed to truly creating a culture or a space where one 
who is “different” can fit in. I don’t know if that experience is unique to an 
African-American church or if it is a condition of monoculturalism where one 
is accustomed to operating in a certain lens of worship that others are invited 
into. But there’s a limitation to the extent that one would be willing to accept 
them in. 


Q: Dr. Fleming to Dr. Trammell: “Stephen, talk about what 
people look for the first time they walk into any group of 
people.” 

S.T.: In September 2012, I wrote out eight integration essentials because we 


are asked so often how Champion Forest has transitioned to a multicultural 
reality. Here are eight statements that will address what Pastor David 1s asking. 


1. Henry Blackaby said, “Look to see where God is at work so you can join him.” 


I think this is a nonnegotiable. Remember Blackaby also taught us, “Pay 
attention to who God brings to you.” 


2. Be sensitive to the first question people ask when they come to your church: “Is there 
anyone here like me?” 


This is human nature. When people go to a restaurant or to a ballgame, 
they are looking for somebody who looks like them. This allows them to 
have an immediate connection, and it also provides them a sense of 
security. 


3. Reach your community by reflecting your community. 


This is our theme you have heard the most. If I was sitting down with a 
pastor anywhere, or if they read this chapter, I would say to them these 
items: Reach your community by reflecting your community. The goal is 
that when you go inside of the church, you want the inside of the church 
to look the way the community looks. You want your church to look 
(multicultural) like Walmart, or Walgreens, or the movie theater so there 
is a commonality. 


4. Infuse diversity into the DNA of your local church. 


We are very intentional about infusing diversity into the DNA. This is 
out fabric of who we ate to the core of our local church. 


5. Navigate the friction caused by the motion of integration. 


Motion causes friction. The Holy Spirit is the lubricant. Here’s a 
statement Pve used a few times. Champion Forest is for anybody, but it’s 
not for everybody. Not everybody is ready for a multicultural reality 
because they are still so myopic in their thinking. 


6. Recognize the diversity within diversity. 


Pastor Ramon has taught us this. We thought, “Well, diversity is where 
you have English, Spanish, or African-American.” Pastor Ramon has 
taught about diversity within diversity. Even within the Spanish culture, 
there are so many cultural layers, nuances, and uniquenesses that are 
found there. 


7. Learn to dream within the “vision of house.” 


Pastor David establishes and sets our doctrine and direction, our vision and 
values . He’s the leader. It is Pastor David’s role to establish the “vision of 
the house.” Everything we do is within the vision of the house. What that 
means is, for each pastor and staff member, we learn to dream within the 
“vision of the house.” We have freedom to dream, but it’s going to be 
consistent with and in alignment to the “vision of the house.” 


8. Model what you want to multiply. 


Model what you want to multiply because you will multiply what you 
model. This is true in parenting, this is true as a professor, it’s true of a 
pastor, it’s true of a coach, but it is especially true in multicultural 
ministry. 


R.M.: I receive a lot of people and a lot of pastors here at Champion Forest 
who want to do what we are doing, Pastor Trammell was talking about the 
leadership. Always, I say, “If the senior pastor is not on board, this model will 
not work.” Many times, senior pastors send the mission pastor because they 
want to do something multicultural. But if the senior pastor, as the leader of 
the church, is not clear about the vision, this model to reach a community that 
is completely diverse is almost impossible. 


A.L.: These eight items have to be at the heart of the leader; otherwise the 
effort will not make it through the test of time. There are a lot of challenges in 
ministry alone. One must be true to the Great Commission and Great 
Commandment. This multicultural vision has to be the conviction of the 
leader, or he will not be able to withstand the challenges that come with it. It 
cannot be superficially imposed upon a leader just because it seems to be 


trending thing. 


D.F: Let me take off on that what Averri is saying. If multicultural ministry or 
multicultural evangelism is a church growth strategy, I think it is doomed! If it 
is just about reaching more people just to grow a bigger church, that’s ignoble. 
I mean, I want to reach more people and grow as big a God-sized church as he 
wants, but a multicultural vision has to come from somewhere else. The 
reason Averri is here and has stayed as long as he has, the reason Ramon has 
stayed, and the reason Stephen has stayed, is that the people are buying into a 
vision that is bigger than, “What does it look like at the end of the year and 
how hard was it and was it worth it?” 

I think it’s a moral issue. Certainly, it’s an imperative. I cannot go back into 
a monocultural church. I couldn’t. I can’t. I just couldn’t. Something has 
changed about me and in me that I couldn’t go backwards and be satisfied to 
exist in a monocultural situation. 

Having said that, I think we do need to say one thing, Monocultura/is not a 
sinful word. It does not automatically mean you are a bad person or you are a 
bad church. We want to be careful to reiterate the principle and say a church 
should reflect its community if it is going to reach its community. And if it 
reaches its community, it will reflect it. If you are in a monocultural 
community, then it would make perfect sense your church reflects a 


monocultural church. That’s just natural. So there are still predominantly 
African-American churches, there will still be Anglo churches, there will still be 
Hispanic churches, and there will always be Asian churches that are 
predominantly monocultural. We are really not trying to judge or condemn 
those churches because they are monocultural. If they are reaching their 
community they will reflect their community. 

But if they are in a large city, that is probably not true. If you are in a 
suburb, that’s probably not true. If you are in Texas, it’s not true. The world is 
changing so quickly that a truly monocultural community is less and less likely 
to be the reason for a monocultural church. We are not here to make other 
churches feel bad or look bad. But if a church is in a diverse community, its 
congregation should reflect that community. That is our important point. I 
also want to point out a progression that we see in the multicultural setting. 

A good first step is to say, “Everyone’s welcome.” Making them feel 
welcome is good next step. But at some point, as Averri said, that person is 
going to shift in their thinking from, “Is there anybody here like me?” to, “Do 
I belong? Am I safe? Is this a good place for me? Am I welcome?” At some 
point, that same person is going to start to wonder, “Am I just being tolerated, 
or am I being included?” They will start looking at the stage to see who’s 
holding the microphone and looking at the choir to see who’s singing. They 
will start looking at the committee line up that we vote on and the deacons 
and the staff. What they will be looking for is not only, “Are there people like 
me here, but do people like me have a voice? Are they speaking into the 
process? Are they speaking into the strategy and to the vision? Am I being 
represented? Is my particular culture or background being represented in this 
greater culture?” You have to be very intentional to be able to say yes to those 
questions. One of the greatest challenges you will encounter is to disciple the 
church people and move them to make intentional leadership choices that 
represent and reflect the minority cultures in the church. 


S.T.: To tag-team with Pastor David on that, this goes for both multicultural 
reality and also in our multisite reality. I have been very involved in our 
committee process over the years. When we are looking at our committees, we 
are asking, “Is there diversity? Is there male to female ratio? Is there multisite 
campus representation?” We look at several gauges on the dashboard. And 
part of the multicultural ministry that is messy, but yet we’re intentional, is that 
we ate building a “new vision vocabulary.” It is kind of like going to a 3-D 
movie without 3-D glasses—you just don’t see clearly. But once you put those 
3-D glasses on, as Pastor David said a moment ago, you see like you have 


never seen before, and that’s why we can’t ever go into a monocultural church 
again because we have 3D glasses on. We have seen what heaven is going to be 
like, and we can’t turn back. 


Q: What dangers/challenges/hardships would you tell 
pastors/staffs to anticipate and tips to overcome or circumvent 
them? 


D.F: You have to be willing to put up with the resistance of some. And in 
some cases, it’s coming from a place of, perhaps, a judgment. In other cases, 
it’s just, “I am uncomfortable,’ or “This makes me uncomfortable.” 
Fortunately, we have had no big movement of people leaving the church over 
this particular issue. But that’s not to say people haven’t left the church over 
this issue. I know of one particular family who pulled out and relocated 
because one day they picked up their daughter from her Sunday School class, 
and she was the only white girl. That made them feel uncomfortable. Of 
coutse, what do you do? We blessed them, they went away, and six months 
later they came back. That happens quite a bit. God will get a hold of 
somebody whose heart may be open but not quite where they want to be. I 
once said something to one of our key leaders about people leaving the 
church. He said, “Oh pastor, they heard you coming, If any of them were 
going to leave over that, they would have already left.’ So that was kind of 
good to heat. 

No one has ever pitched a fit. No one has ever opposed us. Again, I defer 
to the Scriptures and to the heart of a Southern Baptist person. It’s hard for 
Southern Baptists to oppose the gospel reaching people and being open to 
include all people. When you show them right there in the Bible here is what it 
says, you make it a mission-vision. They might not like it and might even 
oppose it, but they’re probably going to be quiet about it. And of course, if 
you get your leaders on board and you get everybody leaning in the same 
direction, saying the same thing, then your deacons and life-group leaders and 
your key opinion leaders and influencers begin to sing that same song, As soon 
as somebody pops up that’s inconsistent with the vision, immediately 
somebody’s saying, “Hey, you know how it works around here. Let me tell you 
what’s important to us.” Once you have that, you have incredible momentum, 
and you can stop talking because your people are going to say it for you. And 
that’s a real blessing to see that. 


Q: Are there culturally specific challenges pertaining to African- 
American, Latin-American, or Asian-American cultures or 
congregations as they begin to assimilate? 


D.F: Thinking back over the last ten to twelve years, we’ve had almost no 
challenges I can’t trace back to or connect to political issues—a change of 
administration, or somebody waxing all eloquent in a life group about politics, 
ot who’s president, or who’s doing what, etc. You know that really does create 
division in the church that we always have to navigate and negotiate. But 
within the church, if you can just get people to stay on the cross, and on Jesus, 
and on the gospel, then we just don’t have any real challenges. Initially we had 
to teach our people to stop saying “us” and “them” or “our service” and 
“their service.” The real challenges have been navigating through very divisive 
political and social issues that surround the church coming inside the church. 


A.L.: I was thinking in line with that is also cultural ignorance. Where time has 
fortified the creation of so many stereotypes of other cultures and ethnicities, 
the great way that was diffused at CFBC through Pastor David’s leadership 
was by challenging the membership to have cross-cultural relationships. When 
those socially divisive movements are created in our society, the relationships 
that have been formed over the years from doing ministry and life together 
has a way of diffusing that tension by how people value each other on a 
personal level. So they are gaining insight from one another before they rush 
to judgment on what’s happening or what is being propagated through media 
in our society. 


D.F: Let me agree with that and say, what Champion Forest was fifteen years 
ago was a predominantly white, upper middle-class Republican congregation 
that would have had some definite opinions about caravans coming up 
through Central America to the borders of the US. Well, that changes when 
you know someone. When you do life together and pass people in the hall and 
when you get to know fellow deacons who are from Central America or South 
America. When you hear their stories and testimonies, you don’t think about 
those people in the same way. We are moving in the direction of recognizing 
that our need is not to provide a place of retreat for people from all of these 
struggles out there in the community but to train and equip people in the 
church with a different mindset: a transformed, paradigm- thinking, biblical 
wotldview. Now they go to their work place, and when somebody starts 
criticizing and condemning Black Lives Matter or a caravan of people heading 
up here, they are able to speak truth into that situation based on knowledge 


and experience. We love to think we are helping our people not simply to 
navigate but lead others through those conversations. 


Q: How do your music ministers overcome the challenges of 
creating a “new sound”? 


D.E: I don’t have much to say about how ministers of music overcome the 
challenge of creating a new sound. I can tell you the best thing we ever did 
with regard to music in worship was to say, “Get over it and stop making it an 
idol.” We have gotten to the point where we say, “Look, it is twenty minutes, 
folks. You have six days, twenty-three hours, and forty minutes minutes every 
week to sing, worship, and listen to whatever kind of music you want. But for 
twenty minutes, we are going to try to do something here that’s probably not 
going to touch every person in the same way or check every box. But let’s 
leave behind our individual preferences like Philippians 2 says and try to do 
something we can all do together.” 

It’s not going to be straight up African-American gospel music or have a 
Latin feel. We are certainly not going to have one song of one and one song of 
the other. And we are not going to do European-based background, four-beat 
sorts of things. We are just asking people not to come expecting what they 
want and expect but to engage with whatever is put in front of them. So far, 
most folks are pretty good to do that. And we will do a song that is more on 
the gospel side and we could probably do better on that and should. It is an 
ongoing sort of a tension. But boy, music is just complicated. I am glad I am 
not a minister of music. 


Q: What aspects of preaching are different in a multicultural 
setting? That is, do you preach differently? How do you plan 
preaching? How is preaching similar or different in a 
multicultural setting? 


D.F: I'd say, we’ve added a phrase to Phillips Brook’s definition of preaching 
as “truth through personality.” We say preaching is “truth through personality 
to personalities.” We want to take into consideration our context. But Averrt 
preaches like Averri preaches. He doesn’t preach like I preach. And I don’t try 
to preach like Averri or Pastor Ramon preaches, because I am not them. We’ve 
sort of helped our people understand it’s the word, and it’s the message, not 
the messenger. We can slide preachers around. Averri will preach here this 


Sunday, and people will be thrilled to have him back because he has been in 
Jersey Village since August. I don’t think we really have an issue. I have to be 
who I am, and Stephen has to be who he is, and Averri has to be who he is. 
Most of us probably have to navigate that. He probably would still preach 
differently if he were at Rose of Sharon this Sunday with our friends. But he is 
not outside of who he is as a preacher and who he is becoming as a 
communicator of the Bible. Of course, Ramon preaches in Spanish, but in his 
context, he has to be careful not to use too many words that are Colombian at 
the expense of the Mexican folks, or the Chilean and Argentinian who are 
European. We are all just trying to navigate that tension pretty consistently. 


A.L.: Because we have the preaching collaboration we do, we are always 
careful to point out any issue or word choices that would create what we call 
side energy. We build from each other to help navigate some of the sensitive 
areas that would take away from our congregation hearing the true message of 
God. And that is a weekly collaboration. 

We have what we call a preaching team meeting at the beginning of the 
week where we flesh out the big idea as a preaching team. Through the course 
of the week we begin to share notes with each other via email. Generally, by 
Thursday we are sharing preliminary notes from the text. By Friday we are 
really zeroing in and honing down what that message is going to be, but every 
message is around the central idea that was revealed during our collaborative 
time. 


Q: The term intentionality plays a huge part in multicultural 
ministry. However, there are some instances where 
intentionality may seem unnatural. How do you handle that 
tension when the natural movement of God may seem unnatural 
to the congregation? 


D.F: If we wanted to use an image, I would think about changing direction in 
an airplane, a boat, or a car. Going along at sixty miles per hour, there are no 
g-forces and whatever that word is—it is natural, it feels good, it is 
comfortable. But suddenly we turn the wheel because we are going to go 
north to Dallas. Through the turn, it feels unnatural. Now we feel the friction, 
the e-forces. It’s hard on the tires. It is necessary to be a little uncomfortable 
for a moment before going in the next direction and it starts to feel better 
again. So, for sure, there is this sense when we are being on the intentional side 


that it might feel a little uncomfortable, that it might seem a little unnatural. I 
think that’s exactly why you have to have a deep conviction that turbulence is 
worth it to get you going in the direction you believe the Spirit of God 1s 
moving and working. We definitely can tell you stories about living in that 
tension. My own wife at times had to say to me, “Hey, don’t forget you are 
pastor for white folks too.” I was focused on being intentional, but she was 
being sensitive to the fact the church was feeling the turbulence of turning. 
Some people were wondering if you wouldn’t rather be in an African- 
American ot Hispanic church. So, for sure, there’s that turn—tension— 
friction. 

My concern on the other side would be to put all of this on the Lord and 
to say, “Well, if God wants us to be multicultural, he will make us 
multicultural’ I just would not want to be that spiritual. Because God 
definitely has ordained the use of people to accomplish his kingdom objectives 
and projects. We have to do the work. He’s the Lord of the harvest, but we 
have to go into the field; we have to sow that field and cultivate it and work it. 
So to me, it is the tension between the super and the natural. In any church, 
you ate exactly right. As soon as you say, “We think we should be more 
intentional so we can reach the whole community,” somebody is going to say, 
“If God is going to save the heathen, he will do it without me!” That 
statement killed the mission movement for centuries. At some point, you have 
to embrace the turbulence to change direction. Obviously, the slower the turn, 
the less the turbulence and tension. You don’t want to do any forty-five-degree 
left turns and throw everybody against the wall. But you can feel that airplane 
if it turns too quickly. You feel it. If the pilot takes his time and turns it slowly, 
you barely notice. We control to a degree how quickly we need to get there. 
Most of the time we turn too sharp, too fast. Stephen’s famous saying is, 
“Slowdown in the turns!” 


S.T.: It makes me think of the parallel track with personal soul winning. 
Personal soul winning is not natural. It is supernatural. You can stay in your 
zone. You can choose not to engage the waiter or waitress in a spiritual 
conversation. You can be kind to them, gracious to them, but never take your 
conversation vertical. You can go the whole month and not have one vertical 
conversation and be very comfortable in a multicultural reality or in a lost 
culture. It is natural to not go vertical in your conversation through personal 
soul winning. So there is really a parallel track here. You have to be willing to 
look beyond your skin, both to engage a multicultural ministry and personal 
soul winning. 


R.M.: One example I see each Sunday when I am walking in the hallway is a 
lot of Anglo or African-American people who stop me to say, “Hey, Pastor, I 
invited somebody—a guy who works with me.” Right now, it is completely 
natural. I think it is in the DNA of the members of Champion Forest now that 
everybody is welcome. It is so, so natural as the vision of the church. 


Q: Why not just plant a multicultural church rather than to go 
through the hardships of transitioning a monocultural church? 


D.F: Obviously, it is really cool to imagine I would not have to deal with all 
these pot holes and stumps and avoid all these bad attitudes and “concrete, 
poured-around” ideas and just go start something new. A lot of young guys 
prefer that these days. If I were to do that, my core team would be a diverse 
team. We would start day one with a reflection of a community we are trying 
to reach. Surely, you would save yourself an awful lot of challenges. 

The downside is, there are tens of thousands of monocultural churches of 
all ethnicities. What about them? We can’t just write them off and say it’s okay 
to be whoever you want to be at the expense of your community and the 
kingdom. I hope you guys at NOBTS are challenging young pastors to take 
some of these churches and pastor them and lead them and help them through 
this transition from being monocultural to becoming multicultural. 

I am not going to tell anybody this was easy, but it was worth it. I am 
coming up on twenty-eight years of ministry, and I’ve had the privilege of 
serving great churches with great people and have seen incredible things 
happen. But nothing in my life or ministry compares to watching a 
predominantly white church transition to a multicultural church happily and 
(then) thank you for it when you get there. It’s incredible, and I wouldn’t take 
anything for the journey. If twelve years ago you had given me all the money | 
needed, in the best location and a great core team, and said, “You can start 
from scratch or you can transition Champion Forest Baptist Church,” I would 
choose this transition. ’ve seen God work in people’s lives. ’ve seen attitudes 
change that had been set for fifty, sixty, and seventy years. That’s a blessing. 

I wouldn’t want to write off all of these churches who could become 
effective, kingdom-minded, gospel-centered, whole-community reaching 
churches if they just had some leadership and pastoral love and care to guide 
them and lead them through it. We can’t afford to write those churches off. 


Q: Could you speak to the patience a pastor and congregation 
need in order to see this transition take place? Speak to the 
pastoral love and care in allowing the Holy Spirit to work in 
transforming people’s hearts and lives. How does a pastor lead 
the congregation to embrace “race grace” in this 
transformational shift? How much time does it take to make a 
shift to a multicultural church? 


D.F.: That’s the work of shepherding and pastoring people’s hearts, and being 
an instrument of the Holy Spirit in their lives means you can’t force this and 
probably should not rush this. You have to play the long game. This vision has 
to be worth waiting for and working slowly and patiently toward. For example: 
If the first time you meet with a committee, you just tell them how it going to 
be and that’s it, then you will be unemployed; that is what you are going to be. 
If you can’t meet people where they are, then you won't be able to get them to 
go where they need to go. You have to start where people are. 

We are in the spiritual growth and life-change and transformation business. 
We measure success by progress. It is not about the destination. It’s about 
progress. So some churches may hit a home run in just shifting their thinking. 
One little shift is a win. Then you set your eyes on the next win. But definitely 
I’ve never believed in splitting a church over my particular priorities. I left 
three monocultural churches, and they are still monocultural. I did not have 
the opportunity in that context to do there what God is doing here. I could 
definitely have forced it and been the worse for it, I suspect. Definitely, you are 
right. It doesn’t matter what ethnicity or culture you are, that’s deeply 
engrained in Champion Forest’s DNA, and it’s a process, a transition to see the 
world differently. 


S.T.: You mentioned race grace. That’s a great concept. One thing Pastor David 
models so well is what I call pace grace . Pace grace means you have to be 
willing, first of all, to affirm the congregation where they are. Pastor David not 
only affirmed the congregation right where it was when he came twelve years 
ago, but he also honored the previous pastor who had been here twenty-seven 
years. He honored him, and he acknowledged he was standing on his 
shoulders. He even said, “The credibility bank I recetved from Dr. Shook has 
paved the way for that.” 

I think it is important for a new pastor to affirm the past of the church. 
Too frequently, we see pastors come to a new church and they act as though 


the past doesn’t matter, and all of the contributions and sacrifices of the 
people have no bearing on the future. Conversely, a wise pastor coming to a 
new church will affirm what the church has done and what it has become. 
That pastor can start building toward the future. I describe a wise pastor as a 
leader who knows how to keep “tension on the rubber band” without 
snapping the rubber band. You have to be a guide. You have to shepherd the 
flock. If you get too far ahead of the congregation, you are not their shepherd 
or guide, you are a sojourner. You are over the hill and on your own by 
yourself. It is then easy to become bitter that the congregation is not with you. 

Pastor David 1s so gifted by God—and Pastor Ramon and Pastor Averti— 
in not getting too far ahead of the congregation but to walk with the 
congregation to keep “tension on the rubber band.” Leadership is leading 
people where otherwise they wouldn’t go. It is supernatural, and it 1s 
intentional. Pastor David has led the church in a direction by default it would 
have never gone. Because by nature, we prefer what is comfortable, and our 
default is status quo. Leadership is taking you to a place you really don’t want 
to go or you didn’t know you wanted to go. But when you get there you are so 
thankful you went. 


Q: In your multi-campus model, do you find the make-up of the 
congregation shifts with the ethnicity of the leader when a 
change in leadership occurs? For example, if an African- 
American pastor takes the leadership role, does the church then 
begin to shift toward African-Americans, or Hispanic, or Anglo, 
etc.? 


A.L.: I think the context of Champion Forest has been so well shepherded 
that part of our DNA is beyond any cultural preferences. In short, even here at 
Jersey Village, there is not a mass concentration of African-American because 
I serve Champion Forest Baptist Church at Jersey Village. In fact, it is still 
predominantly a European-American context, but it is multicultural in 
understanding as well. I don’t think we have that kind of shift in movement 
primarily because of the teaching that has gone forth before we ever got to 
this point. It is all about reflecting our community. That is something the 
congregation knows. 


Fxvangelism Resources 


U TILIZING LIBRARY RESOURCES 
EFFECTIVELY FOR EVANGELISTIC 
RESEARCH , WRITING, AND APPLICATION 


Eric Benoy and Jeff Griffin 


Libraries and evangelism is not a pairing most people would think to make. 
On the one hand libraries represent the intellectual side of things, the theory. 
On the other hand, evangelism represents the epitome of praxis, the doing. Yet 
these two concepts are closely related. To do something well, to do something 
effectively, one must be versed in the background, the theory, of whatever it is. 
Knowledge itself does not guarantee one will be the best practitioner but 
rather equips the practitioner with more tools that may be implemented in the 
practice—the doing—thus ensuring a greater probability of success and 
effectiveness. 

Libraries can yield a bounty of information and ideas that will aid each 
person in becoming more effective in the practice of evangelism. Note the 
wotd can in the previous sentence. Without some understanding of how to 
approach and utilize the library’s resources in an efficient manner, people can 
quickly find themselves in unproductive searches. They may then walk away 
with a poor experience and doubts about the benefits of the library. 

A whole field of study exists on the study of information-seeking behavior. 
There are myriad studies, metrics, and the like that show how people go about 
finding what they need (or want) to know—whether it is information for a 
paper or the purchase of a car. Basically, it can be boiled down to a three-step 
process. First, people will begin the hunt for information by themselves. Not 
wanting to appear ignorant, they do what they can until they hit a wall. Second, 
if or when they can go no further, they will ask a friend for some assistance. If 
no friend is around, they may ask another student or colleague. Third, if or 
when that avenue is not productive, they then ask a librarian for assistance. 
The librarian then conducts an interview of sorts to help determine what the 


person needs. 1 


In ministry, keeping up-to-date on resources available is important as we 
seek to be effective communicators of the gospel. The gospel itself should not 
change, but how it is be presented may change. Here, we will present the 
reader with some techniques and suggestions to make the search for 
information easier and more productive. This will also enable the reader to 
more easily and effectively communicate with a librarian about information 
needs and make better use of limited time. Also, we will address several types 
of resources available: books (print or electronic), journal articles, electronic 
resources (internet or multimedia), people, and institutional (to be explained 
further in that section). Some solutions presented are obvious “no-brainers”; 
some will be new and create the aha moment of learning. 


Searching More Efficiently 
TIP 1: Synonyms 


Before we get into the various resources and strategies on using those 
resources, we want to look at searching tips. Whether the source is found in a 
library catalog, the internet, or other database, there are some basic tools that 
will help make your search more efficient and effective. The first tip is to keep 
a thesaurus running in your head at all times. Simply because some terms are 
used commonly in one denomination does not mean that the same term is 
used by everyone else. Let’s take the term evangelism . What other terms 
communicate this same idea or ideas related to it? Watnessing? Mossions? 
Preaching? Spreading the word? Proselytize? You will want to do multiple searches 
using some of these terms to see if you get any other results that you would 
have missed by using only evangelism . Also, since libraries use Library of 
Congress subject headings, the term may not be part of their listings. For 
example, evangelism 1s not preferred by Library of Congress but rather evangelistic 
work. . 


TIP 2: Truncated Searches 


Nearly all databases and the Internet have the ability to accept truncated 
seatches. That ts, start spelling a word, stop at any point, and insert an asterisk 
(a few use a question mark—experimentation will reveal which). This allows a 
broadening of the inquiry. The partial word becomes a root, and the asterisk 
represents any possible endings for that root. If you type, “evangel*,” the 
database or system will retrieve all entries that have a word beginning with 
those letters: evangel, evangelist, evangelistic, evangelism, evangelical, evangelicalism . 


While such a search yields results for evangelism and evangelistic work , it does 
yield some results not needed, like evangelicalism . 


TIP 3: Boolean Operators 


The most commonly used Boolean operators are and, or, and not . Using these 
operators can either expand or narrow a search. Using and will narrow a search 
down because the word tells the database/system to look for two or more 
terms used together. For example, “evangelism and church” tells the 
database/system you only want results with those two exact terms. Of course, 
you could also use truncation with the operator as well. Typing “evangel* and 
church*” tells the system you want only results that have words beginning with 
those roots. Using the operator or broadens a single search into a double 
search: “evangelism or evangelistic work” will yield results for either term. Not 
indicates a desire to exclude some results: “evangelistic work not witnessing.” 
Please note two things: (1) most databases/systems assume and, so you can 
just enter key terms without it, and (2) some require you use Boolean 
operators for all capital letters or some that you use quotation marks. Only 
experimentation will let you know which. 


TIP 4: Exact Phrases 


In most databases, as with the Internet, searching with exact phrases can be 
just as useful as any other search technique. It lets you know what materials are 
available that use the exact terminology you use. To do an exact phrase search, 
simply put the phrase in quotation marks. “Church evangelism” yields results 
where those two words are together in that order. However, it is possible to 
still get a few irrelevant results. It may be that one result is actually the word 
church ending one sentence and evangelism beginning the next, though not 
pertaining to “church evangelism.” 


Resources to Utilize: The Academic 


Books 


Truly the author of Ecclesiastes is correct in writing, “Be warned: the writing 
of many books is endless” (Ecce 12:12). Walk into any theological library, and 
the shelves contain tens of thousands of books. A seasoned pastor’s personal 
library is a copy of those libraries, just not as large. Hundreds of volumes more 
are published each year in the field of ministry. Each scholar wants to share his 
ot her wisdom and insights with the world. Many thought the invention of e- 


books would reduce the number of print resources, but that is not the case. 
Print books will be around for a while. We thus have both to draw upon for 
our information needs. So where do we begin? 

The online catalog is the best place to start. You could go to the section on 
evangelism in the library stacks (shelves) and peruse the titles on the spines. 
However, since there is as much art as there is science to the classification and 
cataloging of materials, such an approach may well result in missing some 
excellent resources. It can take a bit more time perusing titles in hopes of 
serendipitous finds because each title has to be noted. Furthermore, bending 
down and trying to read titles on lower shelves (bifocals do not help a lot) or 
stretching to read the ones on the top shelves can be frustrating. E-books, 
meanwhile, are not physically present to peruse. It would then be best to start 
with the online catalog, 

Online catalogs can be searched whether at home, at the office, or at the 
library itself. This allows you to make better use of your time and library 
resources when the library is not open. Some library catalogs are strictly 
bibliographic. That is, no full-text books are available for viewing, Many 
libraries are cataloging their e-books like they do print books, and those 
records will provide a link to the text of the e-book. If your catalog does not 
provide e-books, you will need to use various online services provided by your 
library to access e-books separately. 

Knowing exact titles and authors certainly makes finding what is needed 
easier. But unless we receive some kind of advertisement or recommendation 
from a colleague or friend, what is the best way to begin a search? There are 
two avenues that may be pursued. 

The first avenue is a subject search. This allows you to find items related 
topically. Most of the time these subject searches will also reveal more specific 
subheadings to help in narrowing down search parameters. It will also show 
the preferred headings used by the Library of Congress, which most libraries 
use for their own catalogs. A search for the term evangelism yields some results, 
but the preferred subject heading evangelistic work (shown connected to 
evangelism ) shows far more results. It takes a while to get used to the controlled 
vocabulary of catalogers. 

The second avenue is the keyword search. This search tells the system to 
pull any item that has this word as a subject, a word in the title, or in any 
contents notes. This casts a broad net and usually yields a large number of 
results, but there will almost always be some titles included that have no 
bearing on what is needed. A combination of searching while using both of 
these methods will work well. 


Do not forget to include in searches dissertations and theses. Many of 
these, especially doctor of ministry theses, reflect the author’s development 
and implementation of some aspect of evangelism. Even if the body of these 
documents is not what you need, at least look at the bibliographies to see what 
resources each person used. This works with regular books and e-books as 
well. These authors have already spent time searching for and selecting 
appropriate resources. There is no need to totally reinvent the wheel. 


Journal Articles 


Outside of blogs and Internet sites, the most current information in any field 
of study will be journal articles. Articles are used to communicate ideas on a 
narrow topic and are presented in a terse format. Journals are indexed once a 
quarter or every six months. Today, you can access the contents of journals 
electronically. The most-often used method of accessing them is through some 
portal such as EBSCOHost, FirstSearch, J-STOR, etc. Publishers provide 
databases of the indexed and abstracted articles in their publications, and 
through cooperative agreements with companies such as those just mentioned, 
allow those to be searched and, in most cases, accessed online. An advantage 
of using a portal is the unified searching capability of multiple databases 
through a single interface. One does not have to “shift gears” switching from 
database to database. 

Some publishers are retrospectively digitizing older materials and some are 
not. There may be times you will need to access print journals in your library. 
Some publishers release articles in print format first, with the digital being 
released at a later date for consumption through the online service mentioned. 
Since these online services are paid for by your library, no extra fees are 
involved like ones you would pay to access journal articles on a publisher’s 
website. However, if you were to go straight to the publisher’s website, you can 
access the article there electronically rather than wait for its later release—for a 
price. 

The main databases you will most likely use via these portals that provide 
access to religious journals and periodic literature are the ATLA Religion 
Database with ATLASerials (ATLA) database and the Christian Periodical 
Index (CPI). The American Theological Library Association maintains ATLA 
and the Association of Christian Librarians maintains CPI. Searching in these 
online resources is similar to searching an online catalog for books. You can 
seatch by author, title, subject, keyword, etc. Remember, as with books, keep a 
thesaurus running in your head and remember you will be doing multiple 
searches. Once you access an article online, you are able to utilize various 


limitation tools to narrow your search: year, language, type of publication, 
subjects, etc. 

Another service that more and more libraries are using is a discovery 
service. Not to oversimplify what it does, but a discovery service allows you to 
use one interface to search the library’s online catalog (books) and any number 
of databases (journal articles, essays, papers, etc.) all at the same time. It can 
save time as you do not have to keep switching between different resources to 
find them. But, as you have probably guessed, it does yield a lot of results and 
time that must be spent whittling the results down to a manageable number. 
Your library can let you know if they use a discovery system. 


Online Resources 


It can be overwhelming when searching for online resources. The trick is to 
determine which of the resources are the best and most reliable. When 
examining Internet sites, take a couple of minutes to scrutinize what is. Always 
look for an “About Us” section. This reveals what organization or people the 
site is associated with and usually includes a purpose statement. The issue is to 
take time to evaluate the resource before simply taking what is presented as 
being biblically, theologically, or methodologically sound. 

Blogs, especially, can be tricky. Anyone can put one up and post whatever 
they desire. Look for those whose authors list some real credentials (education, 
ministry experience, publications, or larger entities where they work). Blogs 
can be merely platforms for opinions on a topic, but they may also give some 
good insight and advice. Use them judiciously. 

Google Scholar is another place to search for materials and information, 
and this online resource is open to all. Here you can enter your search terms 
(like other databases) and find books, articles, etc. Some of these have links to 
full-text PDFs or websites. If not available online, you can then check and see 
if your library has these resources or if they can obtain these resources for you 
through interlibrary loans. Please note, however, that few limit tools exist in 
Google Scholar to limit a search and sort results. 

Another online resource not restricted to just libraries is WorldCat. It is a 
union catalog of thousands of libraries that contains several hundred million 
bibliographic records. These cover books, dissertations, sheet music, 
recordings, media, microforms, etc. They are bibliographic, meaning there is 
no access from that database to digital content of those titles. However, the 
platform does show which libraries have those in their holdings and how far 
away those libraries are from you. You can see if your library holds an item or 


if you need to borrow the item or obtain a photocopy of an article through 
interlibrary loan. 


Document Dekvery 


If your library does not have what you need in its holdings, you may request 
the library try to procure the item elsewhere—also known as interlibrary loans. 
Again, this is when you know specific titles you need; it is not a “just send me 
whatever you find” kind of request. Document delivery requests are submitted 
via a union catalog system—WorldCat—which is directed at specific libraries 
to see if they will loan an item or are willing to make copies of needed articles. 


Resources to Utilize: The Applied 


People 


As you begin to research and read more about evangelism and how to actually 
engage in evangelism, you start to see a few names occurring frequently. The 
noted authorities are out there because they possess both the theory and the 
praxis. Do these two, theory and praxis, sound familiar? They have studied and 
understand evangelism on the cognitive level, but they have also spent time in 
the local churches and in the field, testing to see if the theory works and how 
to improve it. Utilizing people as a resource is profitable but can be fickle. 
That is, since it requires contacting someone out of the blue you most likely do 
not know, he or she may or may not respond. Still, authors are usually flattered 
when people consider them authorities and may be quite willing to give 
assistance or direction. Those who are quite popular, of course, are harder to 
contact given the number of people and events that demand their attention. It 
is not unheard of to get a response a month after the initial contact. 

Through your time at the library or in utilizing library resources, you can 
usually track down these authorities through information gleaned in books or 
simple Internet searches. Most will have a listed e-mail address, and some will 
have a telephone number as well. Taking the time to actually write a letter can 
be good initial contact. In any event, initial contact should be as formal and 
succinct as possible. Do not assume familiarity by addressing someone with 
his or her first name. Let them be the ones in their response to set the tone of 
how casual you each should be addressed. A paragraph or two can speak far 
more than two pages. 


Institutional Resources 


While searching the Internet for resources, make note of institutions and 
groups that deal with evangelism. As mentioned earlier, make sure the websites 
are associated with solid organizations, such as academic institutions and 
denominational offices. Additionally, one of the authorities could have an 
independent site that is valid as well. Again, one must take time to evaluate the 
resource before simply accepting what is presented as being biblically, 
theologically, and methodologically sound. 

Some institutions can be helpful in finding pertinent background 
information on communities before a church develops a plan of evangelistic 
outreach. For example, the Leavell Center for Evangelism and Church Health 
of NOBTS can provide customized demographic data for most any 
community or neighborhood and has programs and people available to assist 
in equipping church leadership for evangelism. Knowing the community 
factors such as economics, ethnicity, age, etc. can help a church develop a 
more meaningful approach to reaching that community. If the church knows it 
is a working-class community with few children but an increasing population 
of senior adults, appropriate programs can be developed rather than taking a 
one-size-fits-all approach. 

Another institutional asset is archives. These are rich resources of historical 
and first-hand information. Sometimes examining the histories of churches or 
areas around churches will reveal the forces, good and bad, that shaped their 
communities. Understanding those influential forces will enable a church to 
better formulate how to reach out to those who live around them and any 
barriers that need to be overcome. Seminaries and colleges, denominational 
offices at the state and national level, local organizations, and churches will 
have these. Accessing archives varies from institution to institution, ranging 
from boxes of paper files to digitized documents. 

Institutions spend a significant amount of time and resources on 
developing materials for churches to utilize in reaching others. These materials 
are generally praxis oriented and may focus on training individuals with 
evangelism skills, or they may be suggested programs that are to be 
implemented over a period of several weeks. They also provide access to 
people. It is one thing to read about evangelism, watch videos, or go through a 
workbook. It is another to have experts available to assist with or perform the 
training of church members. This allows for dialogue and understanding of 
specific issues, needs, problems, etc. 


After Seminary 


Some of you may be saying to yourself that this is the best thing since sliced 
peanut butter or ketchup caviar (yes, they do exist), but you are not in 
seminary anymore or will soon graduate and will no longer have access to 
library materials and databases. Do not fret, and do not fear. You are not 
bereft of resources or the access to them. 

First, remember Internet resources such as Google Scholar and WorldCat 
are free and open for everyone to use. Second, check with your seminary’s 
library about whether alumni are able to maintain access; most seminaries will 
indeed grant alumni circulation privileges, and some may provide alumni with 
access to the ATLA database previously mentioned. You may also ask about 
interlibrary loans. Third, if you are not serving near the seminary you attended 
but are near another seminary, ask the same questions. Some will grant 
circulation privileges to local clergy (please note some may charge a fee). If 
you ate near a Christian college or university, inquire there as well. Their 
collections may not be as in-depth as your seminary, but some are developing 
new programs for undergraduates, and they may have some materials there. 
Finally, a local public library could be helpful. They can make interlibrary loan 
requests for you, but be aware you may need to offer to pay for the loans as 
academic libraries usually do not loan items free to public libraries. 

As a minister, you are in an almost constant state of continuing education. 
There exists an almost unending fount of information and resources to assist 
you in honing your knowledge, skills, and effectiveness in evangelism. This is 
what drives us: proclaiming the good news, spreading the good news, and 
expanding the kingdom of God. 

The following is a true story. Most seminary librarians or professors can 
testify this has been their experience in some way at some point as well: 


A young seminary student was asked to write a research paper in 
which the professor noted a minimum number of resources to be 
used. The student wrote his paper, turned it in, and was quite 
disappointed when he received a rather low grade. In confronting 
the professor, he was slightly upset. Yes, he had some issues with 
the paper, but he did not know why points were deducted for 
resources. The professor explained the student did not use the 
minimum as required; he had only used the Bible. The student went 
on to say he was headed to the mission field and most likely would 
not be able to take a lot of books with him and, besides, all he needed 
was the Bible, so he did not feel as though he should bother with 
other books. 


The professor paused and then asked the student if he felt God had 
called him to seminary to be trained and prepared for the mission 
field. He said yes. The professor asked him if he felt God called 
other people to other fields of ministry. The student replied yes. He 
told the student that if he was right on both counts, then he should 
not throw a gift from God back in his face. The student was 
confused. The professor explained God had called others to 
teaching and academic pursuits so as to help train others for 
ministry—part of that pursuit is book writing. If he, as the student, 
would say God called him there to learn and be trained, then why 
ignore the instruction of others God has called? Why throw away an 
opportunity to soak up all the knowledge possible in the library and 
its books since he cannot take a library with him on the mission 
field? Was this not a gift and leading from God to prepare him? 


Evangelism is not executed in a vacuum apart from learning, reading, and the 
continual “renewing of the mind” (to borrow a phrase). Use these suggestions, 
tips, and resources. Learn them well, and they will serve you in being as 
effective and efficient as possible in God’s kingdom work. 
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Preaching and Contemporary 
Evangelism 


T HE SOUL OF THE EVANGELISTIC 
EXPOSITORY SERMON : FROM BROADUS 
AND CRISWELL TO ROGERS AND KELLEY 


Adam Hughes 


Over the past two to three decades, a clarion call has been issued in the 
academy to raise up a generation of men who are committed as well as 
equipped to be faithful expositors of God’s word. Perhaps the origin of this 
call actually began from the needs in the local church. Whether a church 
explicitly demands systematic expository preaching from its pulpit or not, its 
spiritual formation, growth, and disciple-making must be founded on the 
accurate and faithful proclamation of the Bible. Furthermore, God commands 
pastors to “preach the word” (2 Tim 4:2) and teach those who have come to 
faith in Christ “all that [Jesus] commanded you” (Matt 28:20). 

At the same time, we understand the shepherd must “do the work of an 
evangelist” (2 Tim 4:5) in order to be faithful in the pulpit and to fulfill his 
ministry completely. After the example of the apostle Paul and his ministry 
partners, the pastor aims to “persuade men” (2 Cor 5:11). Throughout the 
history of the SBC, even though not always identified as expository preaching 
proper, those in both the academy and church have contributed to or 
encouraged the integration of these two disciplines. The list includes men such 
as John A. Broadus, W. A. Criswell, Adrian Rogers, and Charles Kelley. Yet, 
today by our praxis, nonverbalized and implicit questions seem to have arisen 
regarding this integration: Can we be both expositional and textually accurate 
and evangelistic and persuasive in our preaching? Furthermore, do we even 
need to attempt to do so? The tensions embedded in the questions are often 
characterized by an imbalance in our ministries, churches, and pulpits on one 
side of the issue or the other. 

In this essay, I will attempt to address this tension and answer these 
questions by arguing that not only can a pastor be committed to expository 
and evangelistic preaching simultaneously, but it is a must and _ biblically 
consistent that he do so. To begin, I will offer theological and _ biblical 
foundations for exposition and evangelism in the pulpit. Next, I will show why 
evangelistic preaching is consistent with, a necessary component of, and the 


natural end of biblical exposition. Finally, a simple strategy, based on direct 
biblical authority and that consistently presents the gospel of Jesus Christ to 
the lost, will be suggested for being both expositional and evangelistic in the 
pulpit. But first, let us begin by considering what must be present at a 
minimum to constitute an expository sermon and an evangelistic sermon. 


Descriptions of the Expository and the 
Evangelistic Sermon 


Today the designation “an expository sermon” and the concept of “expository 
preachine” may not be totally helpful. In some contexts, the discussion 
surrounding the subject has become fruitless and frustrating because those 
having the conversation may not be sure what it is. Furthermore, neither 
preachers nor academicians are talking about it in a monolithic and unified 
way. Perhaps the designation of expository preaching has become a catchall to 
the point that almost any and every kind of sermon is placed under this 
umbrella. In the words of my mentor Dr. David Allen, the term has become 
so elastic it is not helpful in pinpointing what we are talking about when we 
use it. | In other words, if the goal is to determine what it is and to 
differentiate expository preaching from the other types of preaching that occur 
on Sundays in most American churches, a clear distinguishing mark or two 
may be needed. 

One way to provide some marks of expository preaching and thus 
differentiate between this and other types would be to take a technical 
approach of sorts. I could give a brief overview of some of the definitions of 
expository preaching throughout its history before settling on my personal 
favorites. You would see that some of the descriptions or definitions of 
exposition have more of a formal feel and may be categorized as academic. 
Still others are much more casual and practical in nature. However, the 
purpose of this chapter is not a history of expository preaching or even a 
precise definition of the term. The purpose essentially is the integration of 
exposition and evangelism in the pulpit. This approach, then, would be 
unnecessary and tedious. Therefore, I will begin where I intend to end—my 
description of the minimum requirements of expository preaching. 

An expository sermon is one driven by and thus stays true to the 
substance, structure, and spirit of the given text of Scripture that has been 


chosen by the preacher for proclamation. 7 Allow me in my own words to 
describe what I mean by each of these components and thus bring some 


clarity to how each functions in a given sermon. First, substance refers to the 
subject matter, content, or point(s) of the message. Essentially, it is what a 
pastor preaches and thus the valid, legitimate, and authoritative applications he 
can and should make to a contemporary audience. Second, structure indicates 
the design, flow, or shape of the sermon’s outline, design, and argumentation. 
The arrangement and structure of the text—how the biblical author argued for 
and designed their subject matter—must inform and guide the sermon. 
Ultimately, the structure is seen in what is traditionally understood as the 
outline of the message. Finally, the spirit of the sermon is the tone or the feel 
(sometimes we might say “emotion’’) of the text. This often is indicated by 
genre and should affect delivery (pathos ). 

Perhaps for clarity and simplicity, this description can be distilled even 
further. The concept of a bank deposit is helpful. What is a deposit? What do 
we do when we make a deposit at the bank? We put in money. The specifics or 
application may change (cash, checks, or electronic), but we are always putting 
in. So then, what does it mean to exposit ? Notice exposit has the same root as 
deposit . Therefore, if deposit means to put in, expos7t must mean to take or pull 
out. In its simplest or most derivate form then, exposition or expository 
preaching is preaching which pulls out and preaches only what is in the text. 
This distinction is important. An expository sermon is not one derived from 
content forced into the text. Nor from content presumed of the text. Nor 
from content the pastor wishes were in the text. Nor from content perceived 
from the text. 

Practically, this means a sermon that communicates points from the text 
rather than the point or points of the text is not an expository sermon. ° A 
sermon that uses the text to say what the pastor wants to say or believes rather 
than allowing the text to use the pastor to communicate its truth is not an 
expository sermon. A sermon that uses Scripture as a beginning point, an 
illustration, support for the points of the message, or ammunition to argue for 
one’s personal theological position is not an expository sermon. Furthermore, 
a sermon that makes application from corrupt or even casual biblical authority 
is not an expository sermon. Some of these types of preaching may be useful 
at times, but none of them meet the minimum requirements of what 
constitutes an expository sermon. An expository sermon is founded on direct 
biblical authority and driven by what is taken out of the text directly and 
precisely. 

Now that we have a minimum understanding of exposition, what about 
evangelistic preaching? Is there a clear distinguishing mark or two that 


constitutes an evangelistic sermon? And if so, what are they? What must be 
present, at minimum, for a sermon to be considered evangelistic? 

Perhaps there is a short answer to this question. An evangelistic sermon 
essentially is one in which the gospel is explained, and then an appeal is made 
to the audience for a faith response to Christ based on that gospel explanation. 
4 V7. L. Stansfield offered an even more precise and detailed definition. He 
argued, “Evangelistic preaching is presenting ‘Jesus Christ in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, that men may put their trust in God through Him, accept Him as 
their Savior, and serve Him as their King, in the fellowship of His church.” > 
However, for the sake of clarity, let us look a little deeper into the question. In 
order to do so, we will examine a passage in Acts in which a clear example of 
an evangelistic sermon is present. 

The example in question is Peter’s sermon in Acts 2. The context is 
important. The post-crucified and recently resurrected Lord had given the 
apostles their mission, namely to give witness to the now realized gospel of 
Jesus Christ to all nations. Before they took up the task, however, Jesus was 
going to send help in the person of the Holy Spirit. They were to wait—wait 
patiently; wait expectantly—for his coming. And wait they did! Then on the 
day of Pentecost, he arrived. And what an amazing event it was. There were 
sights and sounds! “And suddenly there came from heaven a noise like a 
violent rushing wind, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting. 
And there appeared to them tongues as of fire distributing themselves ... And 
they were filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak with other tongues” 
(Acts 2:2-4). As a result, the residents of Jerusalem heard them and thought 
they were drunk. And in this moment, Peter stood and preached the first post- 
resurrection evangelistic sermon. 

Three or four components of Peter’s message may help describe an 
evangelistic sermon. First, he drew his sermon from a biblical passage. In fact, 
even though he quoted three different Old Testament texts (Joel 2:28—32; Ps 
16:8—11; and Ps 110:1), I believe the evidence supports that his message came 
from one passage primarily. The main point of his message appears to be from 
Ps 16: “God has made Him both Lord and Christ—this Jesus whom you 
crucified” (Acts 2:36). ° Notice his content did not originate with him, and 
therefore the authority of his message and the subsequent appeal came from 
God’s word. ’ Second, he explicitly communicated the basics of the gospel 
founded on the resurrection of Christ from the text. He did this in no less 
than two places. First, verses 23 and 24 read, “This Man, delivered over by the 
predetermined plan and foreknowledge of God, you nailed to a cross by the 


hands of godless men and put Him to death. But God raised Him up again, 
putting an end to the agony of death.” Then again, near the conclusion of his 
message, he made a similar emphasis. “This Jesus God raised up again, to 
which we are all witnesses. Therefore having been exalted to the right hand of 
God, and having received from the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, He 
has poured forth this which you both see and hear” (vv. 32—33). 

Third, he specifically applied the gospel to the spiritual need of his 
audience. Throughout the body of the sermon, Peter continued to address 
them directly. This is evident by his use of the vocative ® on no less than three 
occasions: “Men of Judea” (v. 14), “Men of Israel’ (v. 22), and “Brethren” (v. 
29). Furthermore, Peter consistently called his audience to listen and give heed 
to the truth of these words: “Let this be known to you and give heed to my 
words” (v. 14), “listen to these words” (v. 22), and “let all the house of Israel 
know” (v. 36). This practice would have been a constant reminder that the 
message was for them and shown the relevance of Jesus’s resurrection to their 
lives. 

And finally, he gave a passionate appeal for a faith response in Christ based 
on that gospel application: “Repent, and each of you be baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins” (v. 38). Notice how the section 
concludes: “And with many other words he solemnly testified and kept on 
exhorting them, saying, ‘Be saved from this perverse generation!” (v. 40). 
“Three-and-a-half years after becoming a follower of Jesus Christ, Simon 


Peter, the ‘big fisherman,’ stood on the temple mount in Jerusalem, preached 


his monumental Pentecostal sermon, and drew the net.” ? 


Therefore, from a biblical perspective, a message must include content 
from a biblical text, an explanation of the basics of the gospel in the context of 
that biblical text, an application of the connection of the gospel from that 
biblical text to the spiritual condition of the lost, and an appeal for a faith 
response in Christ in order to be classified as an evangelistic sermon. 
“Drawing the net is what the preacher or layman does when he extends the 
gospel invitation. Drawing the net is what the Christian does when, after 
presenting the message of salvation, he calls for a decision. Drawing the net is 
what Peter did at Pentecost.” '° 

Now that we have a minimum understanding of both expository and 
evangelistic preaching, we will focus on a few questions. Are there theological 
and biblical grounds to be both expositional and evangelistic in our preaching? 
Does God’s word provide a foundation for us to do both simultaneously in a 
manner that is natural and faithful to the text? Finally, is there a strategy that 


can help a pastor be a faithful expositor who gives evangelistic appeals in a way 
that honors the meaning of the text on a consistent basis? 


Theological and Biblical Foundations for 
Exposition and Evangelism in the Pulpit 


As mentioned in the introduction, God commands the pastor in 2 Tim 4:2, 
“Preach the word.” Expository preaching, then, is built on the nature of the 
wotd of God itself. As such, a conservative and healthy doctrine of “specific” 
revelation must include an understanding of the inspiration of Scripture. 
Perhaps no place in the word of God captures this doctrine better than what 
Paul wrote in 2 Tim 3:16: “All Scripture is inspired by God and profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for training in righteousness.” Specifically, 
we should understand the Bible is inspired in a way no other text or book has 
ever been or ever will be. God is the author of the Bible. The Bible has been 
uniquely authored by God and 1s the uniquely authored book of God. 

The inspiration of the Bible is a, if not the, foundational truth concerning 
the word of God and thus the expository sermon. And furthermore, since the 
Bible is inspired, there are at least three other doctrines that derive from the 
fact that it is inspired—inerrancy, infallibility, and sufficiency. These three 
doctrines provide the theological underpinning for expository preaching. They 
show, I believe, that this type of preaching is not simply one method in a sea 
of many other good methods. Rather, they show that it is a philosophy built 
on a theology—a clear belief about the Bible itself. For the purpose of space, 
in this section I will define one of these doctrines and give a brief word of 
explanation for why it is paramount for preaching, 


The Bible Is Sufficient 


By sufficient, we understand the Bible is enough. This may lead to a very 
important question: Enough for what and in what regard? We certainly do not 
mean enough for anything and everything. (For instance, I am not claiming it 
is enough in the sense of providing you with all the data you need to replace 
the alternator on your cat or to instruct you how to remove your son’s 
appendix safely.) So in what way is it enough? It is enough for spiritual matters. 
It is enough to lead us to faith in the Savior who redeems us and to grow us 
toward Christlikeness in our redemption. Hear the words of David in Ps 19: 
“The law of the LorD is perfect, restoring the soul” (v. 7). 


The word restore is not referring to a pick-me-up as when someone is 
feeling down. A better understanding of restore here is return . It is the word of 
the Lord, and the word of the Lord alone, that returns the soul of the one who 
has wandered far from God back to a relationship with him. This is 
sufficiency. Of the three doctrines mentioned previously, and of all the 
components of a robust bibliology, this may be the one that carries the most 
weight for expository preaching. Here’s why. If I really believe the Bible is 
enough, and that nothing else is, why would I ever dare to mount a pulpit 
armed with anything else or anything less? 

The Bible is sufficient to bring us to the point of salvation: “So faith 
comes from hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ’ (Rom 10:17). 
Furthermore, the Bible is sufficient to grow us in our salvation: “Like 
newborn babies, long for the pure milk of the word, so that by it you may 
grow in respect to salvation” (1 Pet 2:2). What else does the church need? 
What else does the world need? The word of God is enough for humankind’s 
ultimate need, and thus it is enough for the content of our teaching and 
preaching. We should not deliver anything less; we cannot deliver anything 
more. Therefore, from the characteristics of God’s word itself, we have a 
theological foundation for the expository sermon. 

We established at the onset, however, that the pastor is not only 
commanded to preach the word, but he is also called to persuade men (2 Cor 
5:11). He has not fulfilled his vocational mandate if he does anything less than 
be both biblical and persuasive in his pulpit. Therefore, not only is the nature 
of the Bible important for our purposes here but also so is what the Bible says 
directly about preaching and the preaching ministry. One obvious passage to 
consider is the one we began with (2 Tim 4:1—5), which certainly contains at 
least an implied connection between honoring the word and evangelism in the 
preaching ministry. Instead, however, I want us to consider a more obscure 
passage and one that is not often connected to the pulpit ministry. 

Second Corinthians 4:1-6 '* arose out of the description of a dire 
circumstance. People are lost. The gospel is veiled to them because Satan (1.e., 
“the god of this age”) has blinded them so they will not understand the gospel. 
They are in the dark (v. 3-4). As it relates to his ministry, however, Paul knew 
the solution. God can, and is, the only one able to turn on the light from the 
inside, in the heart. And he does so through Christ (v. 6). Christ is the image 
(Greek ezkon ) of God (v. 4). That is, he has the same form and is the perfect 
representation of God. '3 So when Christ is revealed, he reveals God. He 
always points toward and takes them to the Father. 


How has God chosen to enact this process? Through the preaching 
ministry. The preacher stands in the direct line of God revealing himself to the 


unredeemed. !* The preacher proclaims Christ. Christ is the image of God and 
shows people the Father. And then the Father shines light in the heart and 


brings people out of darkness (v. 6). !° But this is only the case if the preacher 
chooses to preach Christ and not himself. So what does it mean to “preach 
ourselves”? This question relates closely to two other questions, which form 
the point for us here: What does this have to do with the preaching ministry? 
Furthermore, how does it relate specifically to expository preaching? 

First, notice again verse five. “For we do not preach ourselves but Christ 
Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your bond-servants for Jesus’ sake.” The word 
preach here is the same term Paul used in 2 Tim 4:2 (Greek kerusso ), which 


refers to an official or public announcement. '° Paul intended for this 
discussion to be considered in the context of his public or corporate preaching 
ministry. Second, earlier in the passage, Paul gave us a hint at what it may look 
like for someone to preach himself: “But we have renounced the things hidden 
because of shame, not walking in craftiness or adulterating the word of God” (2 
Cor 4:2, italics added). We know what it means to adulterate something, but 
for the sake of clarity, understand the word carries the idea of making false by 


distorting. '’ The opposite of distorting something is to present or represent 
accurately. Paul in his ministry, his proclamation ministry, was careful to 
present and represent the word with accuracy. Is that not essentially what we 
argued constitutes expository preaching? 

Paul here was arguing for the presentation of Christ to lost people through 
a preaching ministry so God may be seen and could turn the light on from the 
inside. Moreover, whatever other components preaching Christ includes, it 
must be consistent with accurately presenting the word. To say it in the 
negative, if the pastor chooses to give people himself and not Christ, what is 
akin to adulterating that same word, the people will not see and live. Once 
more, from the Bible, the only logical conclusion is Paul viewed and 
understood the work of evangelism to be connected closely to the ministry of 
proclamation. In more than one place, Paul taught exposition and evangelism 
are connected, and evangelistic preaching should be a part of faithful and 
accurate expository preaching, 

Now that we see from some key doctrines that expository preaching is 
consistent with the nature of the Bible and the concepts of expository and 
evangelistic proclamation are connected closely in a specific text in the Bible, 
how do we put all of this information together? Can we faithfully exposit the 


meaning of the word while at the same time having an evangelistic thrust in 
our pulpits? 


The Evangelistic Expository Sermon 


In last chapter of Luke’s Gospel, the post-resurrected Jesus was on the road to 
Emmaus with two of his disciples, and yet they did not recognize him. Jesus’s 
timing was impeccable. Before revealing to them who he was, Jesus prepared 
them to see him in a deeper and clearer way by showing them connections in 
the Old Testament they apparently had missed previously. “Then beginning 
with Moses and with all the prophets, he explained to them the things 
concerning Himself in all the Scriptures” (Luke 24:27). Two ideas are 
significant in this passage. The first is the word explained , which, while it can 
mean “translate,” carries in this context the idea of “to clarify something” or 
“make it understandable.” !* Jesus made the Old Testament understandable to 
them. The second significant idea is the designation a//. Let us be clear on 
what Luke was sayine—Jesus clarified a// the Scriptures, and when he did, it 
was he who came into focus. If this is not enough, hear his words once more 
near the end of the same chapter: “These are My words which I spoke to you 
while I was still with you, that all things which are written about Me in the Law 
of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms must be fulfilled” (v. 44). 

This narrative begs a question for us: Is it fair to preach evangelistically or, 
better yet, gospel-centrically from every passage of Scripture? Jesus tells us 
here. He seems to imply all Scripture relates to Christ: “Every passage either 
points to Christ futuristically, refers to Christ explicitly, or looks back to Christ 
reflectively.” ' Let us remember, when Christ is revealed, he always takes 


people to the Father. 20 Therefore, connecting what we saw in 2 Cor 4:1-6 to 
what we find in Luke 24, is this not the essence of evangelistic preaching? 

It seems clear, then, that we can do faithful expository and evangelistic 
preaching simultaneously. Furthermore, not only should an accurate 
understanding of the word lead us to see its connection to Christ and a faithful 
homiletic lead us to proclaim Christ, but if we do not and it does not, we are 
neither understanding nor teaching Scripture the way Jesus did. We must 
preach evangelistically and gospel-centrically from every passage of Scripture. 
This is how we are the most accurate with the text and the most faithful in our 
pulpits. 

Is there a strategy that allows a pastor to do this well, stay fresh, and does 
not seem contrived? 


Putting It All Together: A Simple Strategy ae 


There is an implied question that underlies this chapter. To this point, it has 
remained unasked. Essentially the question is, why worry about expository 
preaching and accurate Bible teaching from your pulpit at all? Why not simply 
and directly present the gospel every week, make an appeal, and enter into a 
public time of invitation, discarding everything else that does not fit this mold? 
Why not make the sole subject of every sermon the need of the lost for a 
Savior and Jesus as the answer to their need? It is not that this would be wrong 
or all bad. Perhaps the deficiency lies in what would be missing, 

Adrian Rogers, the pastor who many Southern Baptists consider to be one 
of the best ever at preaching evangelistic sermons and giving evangelistic 
appeals, appears to have wrestled with these same questions: “Most preachers 
are harming their churches by overemphasizing evangelistic preaching, Pastoral 
preaching is not the delivery of an evangelistic sermon, but, rather, it is 
preaching designed to meet the needs of the congregation through a proper 
feeding of God’s Word.” 7 

In his philosophy of preaching, Rogers found his answer. 


Yes, preach the gospel. However, preachers who are constantly 
preaching, “Hell is hot, heaven is sweet, sin is black, judgment is 
sure, and Jesus saves” are emptying their churches because they are 
not feeding their sheep. Every sermon may have evangelistic 
overtones, and every evangelistic message may have therapeutic 
ideas, but the preacher must be focused in his preaching, ... Rather 
than standing up before hungry sheep and explaining to them why 
they ought to become a sheep, the preacher should set his priority 
upon feeding the flock. The primary objective of church preaching 
is to feed the sheep. *° 


Is there a model that marries all these concepts and the aim of the pastor in a 
local church? I am not only a major proponent of preaching the meaning of 
the text but also preaching the major intent of the text. Passages not only have 
meaning; they also have intent. Words not only mean something; they also do 
something, After you summarize the text’s content and drive home the main 
biblical truth of the sermon, the last goal of your conclusion is to make a final 
appeal. It is in this final appeal based on the meaning and intent of the text 
that a simple strategy emerges for being both expositional and evangelistic in 
the pulpit. Here I am not referring to forcing something that is not there or 


simply tacking on a gospel invitation at the end. The aim should be to reveal 
what is in the text, then show its relevance to the lives of church members and, 
having found the legitimate connection to the gospel, make a passionate 
appeal to the lost based on this connection. 


What does this look like practically? Based on the author’s intent, which is 
communicated through the content of the text, I always make two direct 
applications. First and foremost, I show the redeemed exactly how this 
teaching is relevant for and in their lives and call them to respond accordingly. 
I am specific here. I share with them appropriate responses they can make 
during the time of response. This specific appeal is unique to the text and will 
differ from week to week depending on the content. It may range anywhere 
from godly relationships or anger to our place in the body of Christ or 
disciple-making. The point is always remaining faithful to “pull” or “take out” 
exactly what is in the passage and make a clear application from it to those 
who profess to follow Christ. 

Second, I tell those who do not know Christ how the text I have finished 
expositing applies to and matters for them. Regardless of the passage, this 
appeal is static. I may vary my presentation, but the basic call remains the 
same. I believe no matter what text I am preaching or what subject it 
addresses, there is one and exactly one application for every lost person in the 
room—trepent and believe the gospel! I genuinely believe this is the original 
intent of the divine author, God, for every lost person who hears any portion 
of his word. Whatever standard set, whatever description of God held up, or 
whatever action 1s called for, those who do not have Christ cannot obey. 

This is true whether I am preaching on sharing our faith, the mission of 
God, Christian parenting, marriage, or the qualifications of a pastor. Here’s 
why. Let us take the example of Christian marriage for a moment. What is the 
key ingredient in a Christian marriage according to Eph 5? Christ and the 
gospel! As a matter of fact, Paul indicated that the point of his entire teaching 
on marriage here is the gospel. Are there some good principles for anyone 
about having a healthy marriage according to Eph 5? Yes, but is this the point? 
Furthermore, can a lost person who has not been saved by Christ and thus 
does not have the indwelling Spirit follow these principles? No, and if you tell 
this person he or she can, you are going to frustrate him or her because they 
are going to fail trying before they make it to lunch. 

My understanding of the application to a lost person from any passage is, 
“This is God’s standard, and you cannot meet it! This is the type of marriage, 
home, and family God wants for you, but you cannot have it. It is only 


possible in Christ. Therefore, if you want this reality or to meet this standard 
in your life, it must start with repenting and accepting the gospel!” It is helpful 
here to remember Luke 24. There is a legitimate connection to the gospel. My 
goal is to find it and show it to those who do not know Christ. The point, 
even if implicit, is they be driven to Christ to whom all the word points and in 
whom all the word 1s fulfilled. 

I want to model the intent of God as I preach every text. Regarding the 
unbeliever, I conclude by persuading them to repent and trust Christ. For the 
believer, I explicitly show them why God gave this passage to us. I believe 
both of these appeals are worthy, biblical goals. Giving specific appeals for the 
redeemed and those needing redemption is a great way to end any message, an 
impactful way to make a lasting impression, and a simple strategy for 
delivering sermons that capture the soul of the evangelistic expository sermon. 
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D ECISIONAL PREACHING : ESSENTIAL 
ELEMENTS OF THE EVANGELISTIC 
SERMON 


Preston Nix 


In his book Fuel the Fire: Lessons from the History of Southern Baptist Evangelism , 
Dr. Charles Kelley identified decisional preaching as one of the four basic 
methods of evangelism utilized in Southern Baptist churches that contributed 
to the phenomenal growth of the denomination throughout its history. ' He 
described the method of decisional preaching as the utilization of sermons 
that not only make the gospel known but also declare the demands of the 
gospel expecting an immediate and public response to the truth preached. * 
The particular type of preaching Southern Baptist pastors and evangelists 
employed that called for immediate decision was evangelistic preaching 
delivered through evangelistic sermons. In this chapter, those elements 
essential to an effective evangelistic sermon will be identified and defined in 
hopes of encouraging the practice of the kind of decisional preaching that has 
resulted in unprecedented numbers of people coming to faith in Christ 
through the churches that comprise the Southern Baptist Convention. In 
addition, the desire is that the content of the chapter will serve to equip today’s 
pastors to be more effective in leading men and women, boys and girls, to 
place their faith in Jesus as Savior and Lord in this generation. Those essential 
elements constituting an effective evangelistic sermon that will be examined in 
this chapter include the content of the evangelistic sermon, which is the 
gospel, the purpose of the evangelistic sermon, which 1s salvation, the target of 
the evangelistic sermon, which is the unsaved, the delivery of the evangelistic 
sermon, which includes persuasion, the mood of the evangelistic sermon, 
which is urgency, and the climax of the evangelistic sermon, which is the 
public invitation. 


The Content of the Evangelistic Sermon 


The first and foremost essential element of the evangelistic sermon is the 
content of the sermon. The content of an evangelistic sermon differentiates it 


from all other types of sermons. In essence, the content of the evangelistic 
sermon is what makes the sermon evangelistic, and that content should be the 
gospel. Simply stated, the gospel or evangelion is the good news of Jesus Christ. 
The gospel consists of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. The 
apostle Paul explicitly stated what constituted the gospel when he reminded 
the Corinthian believers of the gospel he preached to them that had changed 
their lives. He said the gospel message was “that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures, and that He was buried, and that He was raised on 
the third day according to the Scriptures” (1 Cor 15:3—4). He related that the 
Corinthians had heard the gospel preached, believed and received the gospel 
message, and had been saved by the gospel (wv. 1-2). 

What makes the facts of the incarnation, the crucifixion, and the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ good news at any location in the world in any era 
of history is that, because of who Jesus is and because of what he has done, 
sinful human beings can be forgiven of their sin, come into right relationship 
with God, and be given a home in heaven. Dr. Vernon Stanfield recorded what 
a preacher with whom he was once acquainted said concerning the gospel 
message he preached, describing it as, “Jesus Christ lived and died and arose, 
and now lives to save those who will trust him.” ° Stanfield then commented 
this statement “is the central message of all evangelistic preaching. There will 
never be another saving message.” + The focus of the gospel is Jesus and his 
power to save, and as a result, the content of the evangelistic sermon always 
should be the gospel of Jesus Christ. ° 

In order to be a true evangelistic sermon, Dr. R. Larry Moyer proposed 
the preacher must communicate to unbelievers the following three truths: 


1. We are sinners 


2. Christ died for us and rose again 


3. We must trust Christ. ° 


He summarized the three statements as “sin, substitution, and faith.” ’ Very 
few passages of Scripture that can be preached evangelistically contain all three 
truths, but all three truths need to be communicated to unbelievers in order 
for them to understand the full meaning of the gospel. Therefore, the 
evangelistic preacher must supply and explain those aspects of the gospel that 
the passage being preached does not include “at the most natural and 
appropriate place in the message.” ° In so doing, the preacher fulfills his 
responsibility to make certain that no portion of the gospel is left out of the 


evangelistic sermon and that the sermon content includes the complete gospel 
message that leads to the salvation of sinners. 


The Purpose of the Evangelistic Sermon 


The second essential element of the evangelistic sermon is the purpose of the 
sermon. Since the content of the evangelistic sermon is the gospel, then 
logically the purpose of the evangelistic sermon is the salvation of sinners. The 
good news of the gospel reveals that because of Christ’s substitutionary death 
upon the cross of Calvary and his bodily resurrection from the dead, he 
provides forgiveness of sin and access to a right relationship with God to 
those separated from him due to their sin. The Lord Jesus himself clearly 
revealed he came to this earth “to seek and to save that which was lost” (Luke 
19:11). The apostle Peter boldly declared, “There is salvation in no one else” 
other than Jesus Christ (Acts 4:12). Titus simply stated the grace of God 
expressed through Jesus “has appeared, bringing salvation to all men” (Titus 
2:11). The apostle Paul strongly articulated the purpose of evangelistic 
preaching of the gospel when he proudly exclaimed, “For I am not ashamed of 
the gospel, for it is the power of God for salvation to everyone who believes” 
(Rom 1:16). Both the purpose and the result of the proclamation of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ according to Scripture is the salvation of sinners. 

In speaking of the goals and objectives of evangelistic preaching, Dr. 
Vernon Stanfield indicated the primary purpose of the evangelistic sermon is 
the salvation of the lost. 


The first of these is to gain an inner commitment or an inner 
decision from the unbeliever. After he has preached the gospel, the 
preacher invites the lost man to believe in Christ, to trust in Christ, 
ot to commit himself to Christ. The unbeliever is asked to believe in 


what Christ has done for him. Within himself he is consciously to 


turn to Jesus Christ and to teceive him as his Lord and Savior. ” 


Although other purposes or objectives of the evangelistic sermon can be 
justified, such as encouraging believers to be grateful for their salvation and 
motivating believers to share their faith with others, the main purpose for 
preaching evangelistic sermons is for the salvation of unbelievers. 


The Target of the Evangelistic Sermon 


The third essential element of the evangelistic sermon is the target of the 
sermon. The target of the evangelistic sermon is those who are unsaved. The 
evangelistic sermon is directed to a specific audience that consists of those 
who are unbelievers or non-Christians. Jesus referred to those who needed to 
respond to the gospel message as the lost and sinners. '° The apostle Paul 
declared, “Jesus came into the world to save sinners” (1 Tim 1:15). '! Clearly 
the evangelistic sermon should target those in the audience who are lost 
sinners in need of a Savior. The message is designed to speak to the hearts of 
those who have yet to make a decision for Jesus Christ and need to do so in 
order to experience forgiveness of sin and receive the gift of eternal life. 
Therefore, the gospel message of the evangelistic sermon “is not directed to 
the saved, but to the unsaved.” !7 


Therefore, we should speak as though there were no believers in the 
audience. We don’t ask, “Can a Christian identify with what I am 
saying?” We ask, “Could an unbeliever identify?” [The] ... message 
should be so focused toward non-Christians that they know they are 
the ones being addressed. An expository evangelistic message is not 
prepared for believers and then given to non-Christians. It is 


prepared for non-Christians and given to non-Christians. !° 


Even though the larger percentage of the audience is already saved, the 
evangelistic preacher should remember that in the evangelistic sermon, he is 
preaching to the smaller percentage who are the unsaved who need to hear 
and respond to the message of the gospel. 


The Delivery of the Evangelistic Sermon 


The fourth essential element of the evangelistic sermon is the delivery of the 
evangelistic sermon, which should include persuasion. The utilization of 
persuasion in the delivery of the evangelistic sermon is not only desirable but 
also necessary. As previously discussed, the targeted audience of the 
evangelistic sermon is the unsaved who need to be convinced of their need for 
salvation. In their natural sinful state, the lost are resistant to the gospel and 
must be persuaded to repent of their sin and place their faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The apostle Paul revealed his utilization of persuasion in the preaching 
of the gospel when he declared, “Knowing the fear of the Lord, we persuade 
men” (2 Cor 5:11). He further indicated that as an ambassador for Christ he 
begged people to be reconciled to God (v. 20). Paul attempted to persuade 
both Jews and Greeks in the synagogue and the marketplace in Athens to 


place their faith in Christ. In Corinth, he took a similar approach by 
“reasoning in the synagogue every Sabbath and trying to persuade Jews and 
Greeks” to turn to Christ (Acts 18:4, see also Acts 17:17). Clearly the apostle 
Paul attempted to persuade King Agrippa to repent of his sin and place his 
faith in Christ, as revealed in the king’s reply to Paul, “In a short time you will 
persuade me to become a Christian” (Acts 26:28). 

In the chapter on decisional preaching in his book Fwe/ the Fire , Dr. Kelley 
discussed the influence of rhetoric on Southern Baptist preaching. '* He 
shared the classical definition of rhetoric as the use of all available means of 
persuasion in any given situation. '? As Christianity expanded across the 
Roman Empire, the church became more gentile than Jewish, and its leaders 
began to be trained in the Greek tradition. As a result, the canons (rules) of 
Greek and Roman rhetoric began to be applied to the task of preaching and 
the natural relationship between preaching and rhetoric developed. '° As 
Kelley observed, 


Southern Baptists were taught to link biblical proclamation with 
rhetorical intent. Preachers must proclaim the Word of God with a 
view to persuading men and women to respond to God’s call for 
repentance, faith, and obedience. Giving hearers the immediate 
Opportunity to respond ... is a logical consequence of the historic 
emphasis on persuasion in Southern Baptist homiletical theory. 1’ 


The three means of persuasion identified in classical rhetoric are ethos , pathos , 
and /ogos . Although these are not biblical concepts, they are means of 
persuasion that operate in any communication setting and are particularly 
applicable for the evangelistic sermon. The e/hos or character of the preacher, 
the pathos or passion of the preacher, and the /ogos or logic of the preacher’s 
message all work together in the preaching event to persuade the members of 
the audience to make a spiritual decision for Christ. '* Who the audience 
members perceive the preacher to be, the passion with which he delivers his 
message, and the logical manner in which the truth is communicated are 
instrumental in leading people to respond to the message of the gospel. The 
effective evangelistic preacher must be aware of the available means of 
persuasion in the preaching event and employ those means competently in the 
delivery of the evangelistic sermon because the proper utilization of 
persuasion in the delivery of the evangelistic sermon is critical to the desired 
response to the gospel message. Craig Loscalzo stated: 


Evangelistic preaching is persuasive preaching: we seek a desired 
response, and we consciously attempt to influence the attitudes and 
behaviors of our listeners. That should not surprise us. The gospel 
itself is inherently persuasive. Its message intends to invoke changes 
in people’s attitudes and to elicit transformation of their behaviors 
(2 Cor 5:17). Motivated by our love for people, we want to persuade 
them to accept the gift of new life in Jesus Christ. ... We desperately 
want others to experience this salvation. We want to persuade them 


to receive God’s offer of life. Persuasive preaching aims at that end. 
19 


Thus far, the discussion of delivery of the evangelistic sermon has focused 
on the employment of persuasion by the preacher. However, two important 
truths about persuasive preaching need to be emphasized at this point. First, 
persuasion never means manipulation or coercion. The way the preacher seeks 
to persuade people to respond to the gospel “must be in line with the 
character of the gospel.” *’ Jesus, Peter, and Paul clearly attempted to persuade 
people to respond to the truth of the gospel message, but none of them 
manipulated or tried to coerce anyone into the kingdom of God. Second, 
although persuasion makes a significant difference in the communication of 
the gospel message, no one comes to Christ apart from the influence and 
power of the Holy Spirit. The preacher must fulfill his role as a persuasive 
proclaimer of the saving message of Jesus Christ in the delivery of the 
evangelistic sermon. However, he must acknowledge all of the persuasive 
ability he possesses ultimately cannot persuade anyone to change his or her life 
to become a follower of Jesus Christ. The evangelistic preacher must rely upon 
the power of the Holy Spirit for the desired response to the delivery of his 
evangelistic sermon because the salvation of the soul ultimately is the result of 


the work of the Holy Spirit of God. 


The Mood of the Evangelistic Sermon 


The fifth essential element of an evangelistic sermon is the mood of the 
evangelistic sermon, which should be characterized by urgency. Mood refers to 
the emotional quality or the characteristic tone of the message. The message of 
the gospel deals with serious matters of life and death as well as heaven and 
hell, and response to the gospel has significance for eternity. As a result, the 
evangelistic sermon always “should be marked by a sense of urgency.” *! That 
fact does not mean the sermon should be characterized by “gloom and doom” 


nor that appropriate humor cannot be employed in the delivery of the 
evangelistic sermon. What that reality means is the evangelistic preacher must 
be gripped by the seriousness of his task of proclaiming the gospel to those 
who face the judgment of God for their sin and whose destination is an 
eternal hell. The evangelistic preacher must communicate clearly and 
passionately the eternal significance of the gospel message as well as the 
inevitable consequences both positive and negative of the listener’s response to 
the truth. 

The writer of Hebrews emphasized the urgency of responding to the 
gospel when he shared the truth, “It is appointed for men to die once and 
after this comes judgment” (Heb 9:27). Jesus dramatically illustrated the 
urgency of responding to the gospel message in the parable of the rich fool. 
While the man enjoyed his material wealth and thought he had many more 
years to live, God said to him, “You fool! This very night your soul is required 
of you” (Luke 12:20). The apostle Paul emphasized the urgency of responding 
to the call to salvation when he exclaimed, “Behold, now is ‘the acceptable 
time,’ behold, now is ‘the day of salvation” (2 Cor 6:2). Further, prior to the 
time when Jesus restored the sight of a blind man and led the man to place his 
faith in him, Jesus related to his disciples the urgency of the task of 
proclaiming the truth of the gospel. Jesus said, “We must work the works of 
Him who sent Me as long as it is day; night is coming when no man can work” 
(John 9:4). The evangelistic sermon must be delivered with a strong sense of 
urgency because no one knows how much longer he or she will have 
opportunity in this lifetime to hear and respond to the gospel message, and no 
evangelistic preacher knows how many mote times he will have opportunity to 
preach the gospel message and call the unsaved to repentance and faith in the 
Lord Jesus. 


The Climax of the Evangelistic Sermon 


The sixth and final essential element of the effective evangelistic sermon is the 
climax of the evangelistic sermon, which is the public invitation. At the close 
of every evangelistic sermon, an evangelistic appeal should be extended for the 
listeners to respond both personally and publically to the gospel message. In 
fact, the evangelistic invitation should be the conclusion of every evangelistic 
sermon. 7” Since the purpose of the evangelistic sermon is the salvation of 
sinners, then an appeal for sinners to repent of their sin, believe the gospel, 
and place their faith in Jesus Christ always should be made. The gospel by its 
very nature calls for a response. 7? To proclaim the life-transforming message 


of the gospel and give opportunity for listeners to respond is both logical and 
biblical. Conversely, to proclaim the message of the gospel and not give 
opportunity for response is both illogical and unbiblical. As one evangelism 
professor said to a class of seminary students concerning giving people an 
opportunity to respond to the gospel after sharing the good news with them, 
“Impression without expression can lead to depression.” When an unsaved 
person hears an evangelistic sermon in which the gospel message has been 
communicated but is not given an opportunity to respond to that message, 
that discrepancy can lead to confusion and frustration. The unsaved individual 
needs to be instructed as to what he or she needs to do in order to be saved. 
Scripture is replete with examples of invitations to respond publically to 
the Lord. Dr. Vernon Stanfield provided a brief summary of invitations to 
decide for the Lord recorded both in the Old and New Testaments. He stated: 


When the people had wandered away from God, Moses said to 
them, “Who is on the LORD ’s side? let him come unto me” (Exodus 
32:26). Joshua challenged the people, “Chose you this day whom ye 
will serve” (Joshua 24:15). Isaiah invited the people, “Ho, every one 
that thirsteth come ye to the waters” (Isaiah 55:1). The word 
“come” was constantly on the lips of Jesus. This is typified in the 
great invitation, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest” (Matthew 11:28). In the last chapter 
of the last book of the Bible you will find an all-inclusive invitation, 
“And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let him that heareth 


say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely” (Revelation 22:17). *4 


Elyah, in his confrontation with the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel, 
demanded the people make a public choice as to whom they would worship. 
He cried out, “How long will you hesitate between two opinions? If the LORD 
is God, follow Him; but if Baal, follow him” (1 Kgs 18:21). Ezra the priest 
revealed to the people they had not fulfilled their covenant responsibility to 
obey God’s law and admonished them to repent publically of their sin (Ezra 
10:1-12). John the Baptist preached a message of repentance to be 
accompanied by public baptism and performance of good deeds that gave 
evidence of repentance (Luke 3:7—14). Peter, in the sermon he preached at 
Pentecost, instructed his hearers to repent and be baptized to indicate their 
commitment to Christ (Acts 2:38). 

In addition to the mentioned biblical examples of invitations to respond 
publically to the Lord, the Bible records admonitions for public response 


revealing spiritual decisions. Jesus said, “Therefore everyone who confesses 
Me before men, I will also confess him before My Father who is in heaven” 
(Matt 10:32). The apostle Paul stated, “If you confess with your mouth Jesus 
as Lord, and believe in your heart that God raised Him from the dead, you will 
be saved; for with the heart a person believes, resulting in righteousness, and 
with the mouth he confesses, resulting in salvation” (Rom 10:9-10). Although 
the biblical examples and biblical admonitions of invitations to respond 
publically are not exactly the same methodologically as the public invitation is 
practiced today, nonetheless, public response to the preaching of the gospel 
has strong biblical precedent. 7° 

Besides the biblical and spiritual reasons for the extension of public 
invitations, practical considerations can be cited as well. The first practical 
consideration is the public invitation allows the pastor and church to know 
who has made a decision for Christ. Counsel as to baptism and spiritual 
growth then can be done. The public invitation also provides a way to discover 
who is open to the gospel and ready to make a decision for Christ. The pastor, 
ministerial staff, or other designated decision counselors are able to converse 
with the inquirers one on one and assist them in trusting Christ for salvation. 
The public invitation creates the occasion for the pastor to share each week 
with those present in the worship services how they can become members of 
the church through a profession of faith and baptism. The public invitation 
gives opportunity for the congregation to celebrate the salvation decisions and 
to welcome the new believers into the family of God. 

Several types of invitations can be employed at the close of the evangelistic 
sermon. The first is the verbal appeal for those in the audience to pray a prayer 
of repentance and faith for salvation where they are seated. The next is the 
altar call at which those who have prayed to receive Christ come forward to 
the front of the room in open confession of Christ. The appeal can be made as 
well to those to come forward who want to talk with someone about their 
need for Christ. Those who have made decisions for Christ or want to talk 
with someone further also can be invited to a special room designated for 
spiritual counsel. Other means such as the raising of hands, looking up at the 
preacher, filling out a decision card, or coming to a personal meeting with the 
pastor following the service can be utilized. Although these are not public 
actions in themselves, they can be coupled with the more public methods in a 
multiple approach to the invitation or what has been called a progressive 
invitation. For example, the preacher may invite those who are interested in 
coming to Christ to raise their hands for prayer, lead them in a prayer to trust 
Christ, ask them to look up at him so he can address them directly, and then 


invite them to come to the front of the church to make a public decision for 
Christ. 

Whatever the method employed, the evangelistic sermon always should 
conclude with the extension of a public invitation, giving the listeners 
opportunity to make decisions for Christ. The climax of an evangelistic 
sermon, which is the public invitation, is an essential element of the 
evangelistic sermon. Without the public invitation the evangelistic sermon is 
incomplete. As Dr. Kelley observed in his discussion of decisional preaching, 
“Every time an invitation is extended, the pastor is reminding his hearers that 
a personal relationship with Christ is necessary for one to be right with God,” 
and, “No one is tight with God until they ‘call upon the name of the Lord.” *° 
The public invitation provides the opportunity for lost sinners to call upon the 
name of the Lord and be saved, which is the purpose of the evangelistic 
sermon accomplished at the climax of the evangelistic sermon (Rom 10:13). 


Conclusion 


Decisional preaching is specifically evangelistic preaching, which has been used 
of the Lord to reach people with the gospel since the time of Christ. This kind 
of preaching was identified as one of the four basic methods of evangelism 
utilized in Southern Baptist churches that contributed to the phenomenal 
growth of the Southern Baptist Convention throughout its history. 7’ As 
evangelistic preaching in SBC pulpits in recent years has waned, a 
corresponding decrease in baptisms has been recorded by SBC churches. 
While a correlation between the two appeats to exist, any attempt to 
determine that correlation would be a formidable challenge. However, if more 
evangelistic sermons incorporating the essential elements as delineated in this 
chapter were preached in the worship services, then in all likelihood more 
people would be saved and more people would be baptized in the churches. 
Encouraging the practice of decisional preaching while equipping pastors to be 
more effective at preaching evangelistic sermons were the stated outcomes in 
the ministries of the readers of this chapter. For the glory of God and the 
growth of the kingdom of God through the salvation of many sinners, the 
prayer is that these hopes will be realized. 
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I NVITATIONS WITH INTEGRITY 
Mark Tolbert 


I am concerned about a dear friend. God has greatly used this proven friend 
not only in my life but also in the lives of countless others. This seasoned ally 
has been an incredible blessing and a vehicle for multitudes to experience 
comfort, freedom, forgiveness, and untold joy. Although once a very familiar 
mainstay in evangelical circles, over time this friend has become the victim of 
misunderstanding, abuse, neglect, ridicule, scorn, slander, and now, near 
abandonment. This familiar friend is at risk of being portrayed at the least as a 
marginalized relic or at the worst a dangerous charlatan. That is to say, I am 
concerned about the current state of public, evangelistic invitations. 

One’s integrity is crucial. To have your integrity questioned is far more 
serious than having your competency or skills questioned. There is a serious 
challenge today concerning the very integrity of the public invitation, not 
simply the methodology or presentations employed. I would have to agree 
with those who would charge the public invitation sometimes has been abused 
ot mishandled. Most preachers would support a move to insure invitations are 
better prepared and extended with more clarity. This chapter addresses that 
need as well as a mote serious issue—the very integrity of the public invitation 
itself. Is the extending of a public, evangelistic invitation valid? If so, how must 
we issue invitations with authenticity and integrity? 

I came to know Jesus Christ as Savior and Lord in response to a public 
evangelistic invitation. At the age of sixteen, I attended a Billy Graham movie 
at a local theater while on a date with my girlfriend. For me, it was just another 
Priday night at the movies. I did not realize we were attending a religious film, 
ot I probably would not have attended. That movie exposed me to the 
awareness that although I was a church member, | did not have a relationship 
with Christ. I was deeply moved and convicted of my sin and need for 
forgiveness. I understood that I needed Christ’s forgiveness and salvation. 
Sitting in my seat, watching the final scenes of the film, I purposed that I 
would commit my life to Christ someday. 

At the conclusion of that movie, a man gave an appeal for those who 
wished to make a commitment to Christ to come to the front of the theater 
and speak with a commitment counselor. Prior to that night, I was unaware of 


a need to make such a commitment. I had not gone to the movie that night 
with any intention of coming to Christ. No Christians had talked with me 
about my need for Christ. I had never been exposed to the message of the 
gospel. I had never been part of hearing a public evangelistic invitation. A man 
quoted a scriptural invitation that night as he paraphrased an Old Testament 
reference (1 Kgs 18:21) that asked, “How long will you hesitate between two 
opinions? If the Lord is God, follow Him.” As the challenge was given, I 
realized my need to respond to the invitation and to make a commitment to 
Christ. I went to the front of the theater, and a trained counselor assisted me 
in making my commitment to Christ. The gospel was made clear, I freely 
acknowledged my need for Christ, and God wondrously saved me. From 
personal experience, I bear witness of the legitimate place of extending public 
evangelistic invitations. 

Tragically, the public invitation is in trouble. No longer is the invitation an 
almost universal part of evangelical worship. What once was a tool that was 
implemented for the evangelization of the masses is now a mere shadow of 
the past. Even churches that continue the practice of extending public 
invitations often do so with little precision or purpose. How could this once 
mighty and respected evangelistic practice have drifted so far? 

Criticisms of the public invitation move along four levels. First, some 
charge the public invitation is without scriptural warrant. Second, some allege 
the public invitation is a modern invention. Third, some contend the call for a 
public response adds man’s efforts to salvation coming solely by the grace of 
God. Still others have eliminated the public proclamation of the gospel with a 
public invitation in favor of exclusive support of relational evangelism. 

In their current form, evangelistic invitations are of relatively recent origin, 
but the spirit and principle of the public evangelistic invitation is evident in the 
Bible. There are Old Testament examples. When Moses came down from 
Mount Sinai, he discovered the people giving themselves over to idolatry and 
wotshipping the golden calf. He confronted the people by asking, “Whoever is 
for the LORD , come to me!” (Exod 32:26). That was a clear call to the people 
to make a public declaration and to take a public stand for the Lord. After 
Moses’s death, Joshua was commanded to lead the nation of Israel. The people 
again lapsed into idolatry. Toward the end of Joshua’s life, he called all the 
tribes together and said, “If it is disagreeable in your sight to serve the LORD , 
choose for yourselves today whom you will serve: whether the gods which 
your fathers served which were beyond the River, or the gods of the Amorites 
in whose land you are living; but as for me and my house, we will serve the 


LorD ” (Josh 24:15). That too was a call for a public commitment of loyalty to 
God. 

Centuries later, idolatry was the issue again. This time Elijah was God’s 
chosen instrument. Standing on Mount Carmel it is recorded, “Elijah came 
near to all the people and said, ‘How long will you hesitate between two 
opinions? If the LORD is God, follow Him; but if Baal, follow him’” (1 Kgs 
18:21). This was a clear, powerful call to public commitment and identification 
as a follower of God. In Ezra 10:5, Ezra, the great scribe, called upon his 
contemporaries to sweat publicly they would carry out the principles of his 
reform. Nehemiah’s book also indicates the Jewish leaders were required to 
commit themselves to a covenant of loyalty to the Lord after their revival (Neh 
9:39). Hosea urged the people to return to the Lord and receive his forgiveness 
(Hos 14:2). Throughout the Old Testament is a clear picture of the man of 
God publicly calling people to make a public commitment to the Lord. 

The New Testament records urging people to decide publicly for Christ as 
well. The apostle Paul announced to the church at Corinth that Christians have 
been given the ministry of reconciliation (2 Cor 5:18-20). This ministry 
charges the believer with the task of seeking to join sinful man and holy God 
together. Further, this ministry compels the Christian to urge the hearer to 
decide for Christ. The gospel is not to be presented in a casual, perfunctory 
manner but with a sense of urgency, appeal, and persuasion (v. 11), even as 
Paul did when he reasoned and persuaded the people of Ephesus (Acts 19:8), 
and as Jesus charged his disciples to do (Luke 14:23). This urging from the 
human instrument is to be done while relying on the Spirit of God. The 
evangelist must do his best to urge men to come to Christ, but there also must 
be a dependence upon the Holy Spirit to convict and draw people (John 16:8). 

Jesus made numerous appeals for people to decide publicly for him. The 
launching of his ministry included public proclamation of the gospel and 
public calls to repentance (Matt 4:17). When he called Andrew and John, his 
first disciples, he extended a public appeal to follow him (Matt 4:19), as he did 
with the woman of Sychar (John 4:4—42), Philip (John 1:43), Matthew (Luke 
5:27), the rich, young ruler (Luke 18:18-34), and Zaccheus (Luke 19:1—10). 
Jesus also gave general appeals in group settings (Matt 11:28, 29; John 7:37, 
38). Jesus gave us a personal example in his extension of public invitations to 
people to follow him as Lord and Savior. 

Other New Testament preachers called for a public decision. Aside from 
Jesus, the most outstanding example is John the Baptist. John came preaching 
a message of repentance (Luke 3:23), but the chief characteristic of his 
ministry was baptizing the people who responded to his message (John 1:28). 


His ministry, preaching, and appeal were public, and those who responded to 
his appeal did so publicly. 

The followers of Jesus also extended public invitations. Andrew sought out 
his brother, Peter, and brought him to Jesus (John 1:42). After he went on to 
become a powerful spokesman for the Lord, Peter called for an immediate, 
public commitment to Christ—in his sermon on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
2:39—40) and in his preaching to the household of Cornelius (Acts 10:28—48). 
Philip preached to the Ethiopian eunuch and those in his caravan as they 
traveled along a desert road (Acts 8:26—38). The public proclamation of the 
gospel was basic to the ministry of the apostle Paul (1 Cor 15:1-11; 1 Thess 
1:5-11). His preaching and appeals for Christ were often in a public arena, 
usually in the setting of the Jewish synagogues, such as: in Pisidian Antioch 
(Acts 13:14-48), in Icontum (Acts 14:1-7), in Thesalonica (Acts 17:1-4), in 
Berea (vv. 10-12), in Corinth (Acts 18:14), and in Ephesus (Acts 19:1—10). 
Paul and Silas challenged the jailer at Philippi to place his faith in Christ amid 
the public spectacle of a crowded jail cell (Acts 16:25—31). The Bible concludes 
with an invitation to come to Christ (Rev 22:17). Throughout the New 
Testament is ample evidence for the practice of public proclamation of the 
gospel, with an appeal for a public declaration of faith in Christ. 

This examination of Scripture provides a clear basis for public evangelistic 
invitations. When the preacher of the gospel makes an appeal for people to 
decide openly for Christ, he is on solid biblical ground. As the minister of the 
gospel applies biblical principles of public evangelistic invitations, he can do so 
with the blessing of heaven. 

Critics of the public invitation make the claim the practice started with 
Charles G. Finney (1792-1875). Although it is true Finney’s “new measures” 
popularized the practice, public evangelistic invitations can be traced back 
centuries before Finney. The preachers of the first century called upon people 
to offer themselves as candidates for repentance, faith, and baptism. These 
invitations continued until AD 324 when Emperor Constantine declared 
Christianity the state religion of the Roman Empire. In one sudden move, all 
citizens of Rome, whether believers or not, were swept into the church, and 
were proclaimed to be Christians. Adults and infants alike were baptized as 
they became members of the church. As these infants grew, the need for adult 
baptism diminished, and the practice of the public invitation declined. 

Among Christians who continued to issue a public invitation were the 
Anabaptists. They opposed the Roman Catholic Church on several issues, 
including infant baptism. They were faithful in calling for repentance of sins, 
faith in Christ, and the outward sign of rebaptism. The Anabaptists were 


opposed by both Catholics and Protestants. Anabaptist reformers proclaimed 
the message of salvation by grace through faith and believed in the final 
authority of Scripture, but they opposed the public invitation, believing it to be 
an addition to faith and, therefore, unbiblical. 

Founded by Thomas Helwys in 1609, the Separatists broke away from the 
Church of England. They believed people must repent and believe on Christ in 
otder to be saved. They invited people to confess Christ publicly through 
believer’s baptism. Famous Separatists include John Bunyan, author of Pikrims 
Progress , who advocated a call for a public profession of faith in Christ. The 
Pilgrims on board the Mayflower who came to America in 1620 seeking 
religious and political liberty were members of a Separatist congregation. 

The eighteenth century saw unusually gifted and anointed preachers who 
employed a variety of public invitations to come to Christ. Jonathan Edwards 
and George Whitefield would conclude their sermons with an appeal for 
seekers to meet with them following the service to seek private spiritual 
guidance. This was the standard invitational model of the eighteenth century. 
Another of their contemporaries, John Wesley, would also invite seekers to 
come forward and sit at the “Anxious Seat” where they would receive spiritual 
counsel. This occurred some fifty years before Finney, who is often cited as 
the inventor of the modern altar call for the invitation. Noted historian Leon 
McBeth, in quoting Steve O’Kelly, observes that Separate Baptists in the 
southern United States are known to have extended invitations for people to 
come to the front of the service with the singing of a hymn to make 
immediate commitments to Christ as early as 1758. ' In 1799, at a Methodist 
camp meeting in Red River, Kentucky, a physical altar was erected in front of 
the pulpit where seekers might come for prayer and instruction. So popular 
was it that altars became permanent fixtures in many Methodist churches. * 
This is the first record of an “altar call” as a form of the public invitation. 

The nineteenth century saw the ministry of Charles G. Finney popularize 
the modern pattern of coming to the front of the church at the time of 
invitation to commit to Christ. Charles Haddon Spurgeon employed a type of 
invitation similar to the eighteenth century model, due in part to the physical 
limitations of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. ° Although Finney certainly is 
credited with the paradigm with which we are now familiar, the spirit and 
practice of public invitations is well documented in church history. 

What about the charge that calling for a response in a public invitation is 
adding human means to the grace of God? In extending a public invitation, 
the preacher should make every effort to separate the need for an inner 


decision to the call for an external expression. A person is justified solely by 
the grace of God and apart from human effort (Rom 4:1—5). The apostle Paul 
argued to the Romans that we are right with God based on the inward 
condition of our hearts (Rom 2:29). 

And yet, the one who has a genuine inner relationship of the heart will 
validate it in an external expression. After Peter’s sermon at Pentecost, the 
people asked, ““What shall we do?’ Peter said to them, “Repent, and each of 
you be baptized in the name of Jesus Christ for the forgiveness of your sins”’ 
(Acts 2:37—38). In his letter to the Romans, Paul described the relationship 
between inner decision and external expression: “That if you confess with 
your mouth Jesus as Lord, and believe in your heart that God raised Him from 
the dead, you will be saved; for with the heart a person believes, resulting in 
righteousness, and with the mouth he confesses, resulting in salvation” (Rom 
10:9—-10). 

Outward expression is to be evidence of inner grace. To claim inner grace 
without external expression is to cheapen the gospel of grace. The concept of 
cheap grace or “easy believism” is often made by those who are of the 
Reformed persuasion. One is saved not by walking an aisle, raising a hand, or 
praying a prayer. One is saved by committing oneself to Jesus Christ as Savior 
and Lord. However, to question the integrity of the public invitation as a 
means of external expression is to eliminate a legitimate and biblical means of 
external expression. 

Others have abandoned the practice of extending a public invitation in 
favor of relational evangelism. The preference for relational witness has 
become an exclusive preference: relational evangelism as the only means of 
proper witness. Adherents of this position do not merely prefer relational 
evangelism, they see it as the only legitimate way to evangelize. They do more 
than merely minimize the legitimacy of the public invitation; they question its 
very integrity. This view would disparage those who would extend the public 
invitation as well as those who would practice direct conversational evangelism 
with a casual acquaintance or a stranger. Although personal relationships can 
be a valid, perhaps even the preferred means of presenting the gospel, should 
it be the exclusive approach? It was not the exclusive approach of Jesus Christ, 
who witnessed to individuals after a brief introduction (John 3:1—21; 4:1—26), 
as well as to the masses (John 7:37—38). 

A public evangelistic invitation may follow various formats. The traditional 
invitation to walk to the front of the room remains a common and effective 
form. Other forms are also available that may serve as alternatives. Some 
settings would suggest using an alternative format for the invitation. 


Presentations to children, youth, and specialty groups that invite people to 
raise their hands or make eye contact with the preacher during a closing prayer 
can sometimes be effective. One can meet privately with those who 
responded. Encouraging a private conference after the conclusion of the 
meeting may be used. It is essential that interested people may easily locate the 
minister and visit in an uninterrupted setting, Providing a response card for 
people to complete and request later follow-up and conversation has been 
used with success. Do not make the common mistake of equating a come- 
forward approach with an evangelistic invitation. Other approaches can and 
should be used as the context demands. 

Making an invitation clear is essential. Do not assume people understand 
the “laneuage of Zion.” Telling people to “make a profession of faith,” “to 
come to the altar,’ (when you may not actually have an altar) “to get right with 
God,” and “to walk the sawdust trail” (really?) are expressions that are 
meaningless and perhaps ridiculed by those unfamiliar with church culture. Be 
crystal clear in your invitation. Make certain you communicate in clear and 
simple language what you are calling for and how people are to respond. Do 
not make it difficult for someone to respond; make it easy. 

An analogy may prove helpful. How would you invite someone to your 
home for dinner with you and your family? Would you assume they knew they 
were welcome and therefore, no invitation is necessary? Of course not. Would 
you make a vague, meaningless statement, such as “You come see us 
sometime”? Would you not ensure they knew the details of how to locate your 
house, the agreed upon date, and the time they would be expected? You might 
even suggest the dress code for the evening and whether they were expected 
to bring a side dish. Such details are not considered intrusive or manipulative; 
rather, they are seen as helpful, courteous, and appreciated when a heartfelt 
and genuine dinner invitation is extended. Why would we not extend the same 
courtesies when issuing an invitation to attend, someday, the marriage supper 
of the Lamb? 

Listen to the plea of one being drawn to Christ in the book of Acts. Acts 8 
provides the narrative of Phillip’s encounter with the Ethiopian eunuch. The 
royal officer was returning from Jerusalem in order to worship. As Phillip 
encountered the eunuch’s chariot he heard him reading from Isa 53:7—8: “Like 
a lamb that is led to slaughter, and like a sheep that is silent before its shearers, 
so He did not open His mouth. By oppression and judgment He was taken 
away; and as for His generation, who considered that He was cut off out of the 
land of the living.” Upon hearing this, Phillip asked the man if he understood 
what he was reading. Acts 8:31 records his response: “Well, how could I, 


unless someone guides me?” This is the silent cry of many: “How can I unless 
someone guides me?” Here is an individual with whom God seems to have 
been drawing to himself. He had been to Jerusalem to worship. He was 
reading a passage of Scripture that seemed to point to a sacrificial lamb. When 
God sent a surrendered servant named Phillip, he needed only for a God-sent 
messenger to guide him to Jesus. Today, as on that day, people whom God is 
drawing are in need of someone to guide them to Jesus. 

Consider using a model for your evangelistic invitation. I developed a 
model for the public invitation as a doctoral student at Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. The model can be adapted to various contexts and 
appeals. My model has four components: a transitional statement, an internal 
decision, an external expression, and a concluding challenge. Many have found 
this type of model helpful in extending an invitation. 

First, use a transitional statement to begin your invitation. This statement 
enables the speaker to cross a threshold from message to invitation. It is 
common for a speaker to have difficulty making the transition into the 
invitation. Craft a one-sentence statement with which you are comfortable to 
facilitate this transition. The statement may be a propositional “if/then” 
statement, with phrasing such as, “If this is what you intend to do, here is what 
you do.” Make it clear and personal. It will help you as well as the hearer move 
into the opportunity to make a decision. 

Next, follow your transition with a call for an internal decision. This is the 
heart of the invitation, the inner, spiritual response to the working of the Holy 
Spirit. This should be tied directly or indirectly to the sermon or message that 
was presented. I am passionate about the invitation, particularly when it is an 
invitation to respond to the message just preached. Craft this part of the 
invitation as an appeal to make a response to the inner conviction of the Holy 
Spirit. This is the part of the invitation that is the most crucial and 
transformational. I am aware critics of the invitation often accuse an 
invitational model of placing too much emphasis on outer form, such as 
walking an aisle or praying a prayer. I agree that simply walking an aisle or 
praying a prayer may be empty and meaningless without an inner decision and 
surrender. Call for a sincere inner surrender to the voice of God. Stress this 
aspect of your invitation above all other components. Use appropriate, Spirit- 
directed persuasion to urge a sincere surrender of heart and life. 

Then, extend an opportunity for an outward expression of one’s decision. 
As previously observed, an inner change should produce outward evidence. 
Proof of the new birth is new life! James raised serious suspicions about 
someone who professes to have inner faith without the outward evidence of 


good works (Jas 2:14—26). An early confessional formula is recorded in Rom 
10:8-10. This passage makes clear that heart belief and outward confession are 
inseparably linked together. Once an inner decision has been settled, an 
outward expression of the commitment is appropriate and biblical. The 
outward expression may take one of various forms. At this point make clear 
that the opportunity to make the outward response is being offered. Let there 
be no confusion or ambiguity. 

Finally, close your invitation with a clear and compelling statement. Be 
clear and confident by using similar and proven language each time the 
invitation is given. Give the invitation as an imperative, not a mere suggestion. 
Make it a real appeal and call for decision. Do not suggest that hearers might 
come someday; urge them to do so today, now in this moment. 

Using the suggested model enables the delivery of both personal as well as 
public invitations in a clear and confident manner. The four-step formula has 
proven to be an enormous help in my evangelistic witness. I discovered that 
having some “tracks to run on” gave me more assurance of what to say in 
inviting someone to respond to the gospel. I would offer this model for 
anyone wishing to improve the delivery of an evangelistic invitation. Do not 
succumb to the trap of evaluating your invitation by the response of the 
person. Evaluate by whether the invitation is clear and compelling and 
presented in the power of the Holy Spirit. 

I am passionate about the public invitatton—God used it the night I came 
to faith in Christ. I am also passionate in my desire to see it implemented with 
clarity and integrity. To extend the invitation in an attempt to manipulate or 
coerce is shameful. I resent coercion and manipulation in any context; I detest 
it in the setting of a public invitation. At the other extreme is the practice of 
extending the invitation in a passionless and perfunctory manner. To extend an 
invitation in a casual, unprepared, and careless manner is another type of 
abusing the invitation. An invitation to Christ should be done with urgency, 
passion, and even persuasion. Paul told the Corinthians, “Therefore, knowing 
the fear of the Lord, we persuade men, but we are made manifest to God; and 
I hope that we are made manifest also in your consciences. ... Therefore, we 
are ambassadors for Christ, as though God were making an appeal through us; 
we beg you on behalf of Christ, be reconciled to God” (2 Cor 5:11, 20). 

The church needs a revitalized view and practice of the public evangelistic 
invitation. We do not need to implement a practice that is dishonoring to God. 
It is my contention we need to recognize that the public evangelistic invitation 
is a tool of great integrity, both biblically and historically. Further, when it is 


implemented properly, its integrity is maintained through the character and 
methodology of the minister. 

May the critics refine our methods and our motives! May God revitalize 
our passion and our practice! May we stand to proclaim the gospel as God’s 
gracious gift of redemption and salvation, and may God entreat people 
through us, as we beg the multitudes to be reconciled to God! 
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ENGAGING THE WORLD WITH THE GOSPEL 


The only true and lasting way to change the world is to change the 
hearts of people toward God—one heart ata time. Engage is a powerful 
and practical resource that reminds us changing the world is possible by 
sharing the good news of Jesus Christ. An inspiring collection of articles 
by scholars committed to this world-changing work, Engage offers access 
to the research and tools needed to be equipped as an effective and 
relevant part of God's plan of evangelizing the world through the local 
church. Engage society and culture with the gospel as you understand: 


¢ The theology behind evangelism 

* Biblical and cultural contexts of evangelism 

¢ The roles of the pastor and individual believer in evangelism 

° Effective strategies for reaching children, students, senior adults, families, 
and those marginalized by the church 

¢ ‘Trends in multiculturalism, church planting, and missions 

* Various ministry contexts in contemporary society 

* Elements of effective evangelistic preaching including the public 
invitation 


“Lorem ipsum dolor sit amet, consectetur adipisicing elit, sed do eiusmod tempor 
incididunt ut labore et dolore magna aliqua. Ut enim ad minim veniam, quis 
nostrud exercitation ullamco laboris nisi ut aliquip ex ea commodo consequat. 
Duis aute irure dolor in reprehenderit in voluprate velit esse cillum dolore eu 


fugiat nulla pariatur. Excepteur sint occaecat cupidatat non proident.” 
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